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TIFEANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY- 86 YEARS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


[rTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
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principles in radio 


developed by; RG A 


HE new Radiolas, embodying new | ogee er of 

radio reception, are not only the product of RCA, 
but have behind them, as well, the research facilities, 
the engineering and manufacturing skill of General 
Electric and Westinghouse.. They meet, with new 
standards of achievement, a// five fundamentals of good 
radio reception. 

1. Quality of tone—New Radiotrons and new RCA Loudspeakers 
mean perfection of tone never before achieved: 

2. olume of tone—The new Radiotrons make possible tremen- 
dously greater volume of tone. 

3. Selectivity—The Super-Heterodyne is known to be the most 
selective set on the market, and this selectivity has been car- 
ried to an even greater degree of exactness. 

“ yn! 4. ~Range—Power amplification has brought improved distanc: 

delity before reception. 

~~ 5. Simplicity—The new uni-control system at last yes single 
control operation to complete, practical success. And some ot 
the new Radiolas can be operated entirely on the house cur- 
rent without batteries—a final step in a series of achievements 
that put radio today many strides ahead. 





hghting circuit. With 
all tubes $245 


RCA-Radiola | 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOTRONS 














Radiola 30, a beautifully cabineted eight- 
tube Super-Heterodyne, with uni-control. 
It contains the new Cone type Loudspeaker 
Model 100, and a loop—needs no antenna or 
hatteries, but operates’ entirely on 60 cycle, 
110 volt A.C. lighting circuit. It is remark- 
able for faithful reproduction of tone, and is 
capable of great power. Entirely comple. 
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Radiola Super-VIII, the famous stan- 
dard six-tube Super-Heterodyne in a_cabi- 
net that encloses both loop and doublette 
loudspeaker—including the new dry battery 
power tube, entirely complete except batteries. 





Radiola Loudspeaker, Model 100, 
RCA Cone type, achieving new clarity and 
far wider tone range. Can be used with any 
GRID WRUCIUEE a se mee 35 


Be sure to see the new Radiolas and 
hear them demonstrated. Write to- 
day to the nearest RCA district office 
for the booklet that describes the 
entire line in detail. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago. 
San Francisco 
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Vanity Fair is published every month by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Boston Post Road, Gre 
« Cc wie , ' ’ seran’d ¢ mottoar at + Pig e at Greenwich Conn... under the 


Executive and Publishing 
2rd. T8798, Editorial offices, 
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CHRYSLER SIX 5 oe. 
The Phaeton - - $1395 9 pes 
The Coach - - - 1445 * 
The Roadster - - - 1625 Z Pe 
The Sedan - - - 1695 *. ¢ ” 
The Royal Coupe - - 1795 a 
The Brougham - - - 1865 é ft e 
TheImperial - - - 1995 pe ‘ 
TheCrown-Imperial  - 2095 “9 ( 
CHRYSLER FOUR ‘ : 
The Touring Car - $ 895 
The Club Coupe - ~ 995 
The Coach - - - 1045 . 
The Sedan - 4 - 1095 ¥ 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes Vs ” 
on all Chrysler-Four models 7 ; 


at slight extra cost. 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher - all Chrysler en- 
closed models. l models equipped 


with full va tires. 
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All America Demands— 


Comfort Without Waste; Beauty Without Extravagance; 
and Chrysler Six Results 











The Chrysler Six meets the new American demand for 
comfort without waste, for highest quality without ex- 
cessive cost, for exceptional beauty without extrava- 
gance. Women, especially, are enthusiastic about these 
Chrysler qualities. 


Alwaysintheleadinbodystyleasin engineering,theChry- 
sler Six today reveals more graceful contours than ever. 


These new bodies by Fisher are forerunners of the new 
trend in motor car architecture. The rear body lines 
are lower and more curved, and this richer design is 
further enhanced by animated and tasteful blendings 
of new and attractive colors. 


Just as the Chrysler Six demonstrates that ponderous- 
ness is not necessary to genuine motor car beauty and 
roominess, so it disposes for all time of the idea that 
cumbersome heaviness is essential to easy riding. That 
is why you find women of taste everywhere choosing 
the Chrysler Six as a personal car. 





The Chrysler Six.actually rides more comfortably and 
solidly than many two-ton cars—due to scientifically 
distributed weight and a low center of gravity; to the 
Chrysler-designed type of spring mounting, which 
does away with side-sway; to balloon tires and Watson 
stabilators, the finest device of its type to eliminate the 
shock of road inequalities. 


Tothesuperiority of its unsurpassed performanceresults, 
the Chrysler Six joins a complete freedom from mechan- 
ical worry. An air-cleaner keeps all dust and road dirt 
out of the engine. The Purolator filters the crankcase 
oil as the motor runs. Thermostatic heat control keeps 
the motor always at the most efficient working tem- 
perature. Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes insure 
a wide factor of safety. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to make you better 
acquainted with the Chrysler Six. A phone call will bring 
a Chrysler Six to your door for a demonstration. 














There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to 
d the cor of ti ts. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler inst theft by an exclusive patented car numbering system, which 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
SIX 
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del ted 
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BERRY < 


ON DO ™ 








VERCOATS de- 
signed and tailored 


in London, England, by — 


Burberrys invariably set 
the standard throughout 
the world for the correct 
attire of a gentleman. 


Their extreme light 
weight and great warmth 
set a further standard of 
comfort which none can 
approach. 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


For the name of your local dealer write to 


BURBERRYS, LTD. 
14 East 38th St. 
New York City 


age: ; 





By Appointment to > HLM. King George V 
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SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW 


Imported Leather and Glass 





LeaTuer traveling clock with 
eight-day, 11 jewel Swiss move- 
ment and radium dial. In all 
colors. Above, 18.50 





CicaretTTE case of excellent qual- 
ity imported black pin seal. Holds 
double row of cigarettes. 5.75 





REFRESHMENT brief case, contain- 
ing 3 large nickel and glass flasks 
in double locking English cow- 


Above, 34.50 


hide case. 


For Travel or Home Use 





‘*TaNTALUs’’—mahogany and 
nickel frame fitted with 3 full-cut 
glass quart bottles. With lock and 
key. Illustrated above, 48.50 


TRAVELING refreshment set with 
complete equipment. Lined with 
padded chamois. In tan cowhide 
case. Two locks. Below, 58.50 





SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE—STREET FLOOR 





Travetinc refreshment shaker. 
Tan cowhide case containing 
nickel shaker, strainer, and 4 
cups. Above, 10.00 





Wattet — hip or three-fold model. 
Of pin seal or silk grain seal, with 
14 karat gold corners. 9:75 





Men’s dressing case of hand- 
boarded English cowhide equipped 
with ebony brushes and all neces- 


sary fittings. Above, 22.50 
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7... MAN who brings his 


foot down hard is quick to 
appreciate this remarkable Phoenix 
silk sock, the famed number 284, 
which now retails for 75 cents a 
pair. .d super-sock. And here’s why: 


Tipt-toc.| Stout and fine rein- 


forcing strands are skillfully 





woven across the top 
of the toe, where the 


stub and the pound 








are hardest. A toe 





hole eliminator invisible 





an 
strengthening that has added 
miles of additional service to this 


most popular of men’s silk socks. 
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Lipt-heel.| Vhe extra band that 


has been woven across the heel, 





at the very place where > T 
. \ 
the rub is most severe, ern 
especially when low |\ 
in \ 
shoes are worn, can 











hardly be seen. Yet the strength 
of the texture at this vital point 


is greatly increased. Well heeled! 





Extra mtleage foot.\| And now 
5°. 





Phoenix master-weavers have 





achieved a triumph. 
A sturdier sole and one 


which has no loose 








threads inside to catch 





and ravel! It means smoother 


and more comfortable support 
for tired pavement-pounding feet. 
Extra stability and better looks 
have been added by this remark- 
able improvement. It is “the sole 


of honor,”’ on a sock of distinction. 
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A good suit at a possible price 


“And so he bought his clothes at Macy’s 
and lived happily ever afterwards.” That is 
the last line of many a New Yorker’s adven- 
tures in search of smart, well cut clothes at 
possible prices. 


Macy’s has a large, modern and intelligent 
Department forMen,wellserved byanexpress 
elevator. Macy’s clothes are cut and tailored 


by first-rate manufacturers, and are rigidly in- 
spected by Macy’s buyers. By buying and sell- 
ing always for cash, Macy’s is able to guaran- 
tee its prices to be lower, quality for quality, 
than prices in any other New York store. 


Visit Macy’s. Every suit, overcoat, shirt, 
pair of boots and gloves, hat and cravat you 
buy at Macy’s means a real economy. 


MEN WHO COLLECT BOOKS IN THE INTER- 
ESTING OLD BOOK SHOPS OF NEW YORK 
ARE TRADITIONALLY ON THE SEARCH FOR 
“FINDS.” THIS MAN’S SUIT IS A REAL FIND. 
IT IS A SACKVILLE SUIT, MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR MACY’S IN A WIDE VARIETY OF GOOD 
WORSTEDS, CHEVIOTS AND TWEEDS; AN 
OUTSTANDING VALUE AT $34.75. 


RH: Ube: 


344ST.& BROADWAY =e ze. NEW YORK CITY 
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5 Aeolian Pipe Organ with Tapestry Front, 
SS installed in an Entrance Hall 





- 
Reproducing 


AEOLIAN 
PIPE ORGAN 








CThe DUO-A RT 


For Residences and Semi- public Buildings 
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AEOLIAN PIPE ORGAN BEHIND GRILLE, CONSOLE IN FAR CORNER 


THE DUO-ART ‘Reproducing 
AEOLIAN PIPE ORGAN 


NSTALLATIONS Of this magnificent musical instrument are today 
to be found in the finest residences in America and Europe. 

It is becoming more and more the customary practice with 
leading architects, to provide in their plans, for an Aeolian 
Duo-Art Reproducing Pipe Organ. 

While this has its advantages, it is in no wise essential. The 
many years’ experience of The Acolian Com- 
pany in installing Pipe Organs enables them 
to accommodate the instrument to practi- 
cally any home. 

The Aeolian Company is the world’s 
leading Residence Pipe Organ builder. 
Its experience in building such Organs 
is far greater than that of any other manu- 
facturer. 

The Duo-Art Reproducing Aeolian Pipe 
Organ is recognized as the supreme instru- 
ment of its kind. In tone production, play- 
ing facilities and mechanical equipment it 
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AEOLIAN PIPE ORGAN WITH DECORATED PIPE FRONT INSTALLED UNDER STAIRS 


has no rival. This is as true regarding small and relatively inexpensive 
Organs of which this Company builds a large number, as of the most 
elaborate and imposing instruments. 

Two kinds of music-rolls are used with this Organ, viz: regular rolls 
which play the notes only, and leave registration and expression under 
adequate guidance, to the will of the player; special ‘‘Duo-Art’’ rolls 
which play the Organ without assistance, and which faithfully reproduce 
the performances of the world’s greatest organists whose playing has 
been recorded on the instrument. In addition, each Organ possesses a 
conventional manual for hand and pedal 
playing. 

Inquiries regarding the installation of a 
Duo-Art Reproducing Aeolian Pipe Organ 
are solicited. Literature and estimates will 
be furnished without obligation. 








THE AEOLIAN CO. 


PIPE ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
AEOLIAN HAtLi ~ NEw York CItTy 





Largest Manufacturers of 
Musical Instruments in the World 


LONDON ? PARIS 


MADRID ° SYDNEY ° MELBOURNE 
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‘The DUO-ART 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


IANOS, Grandand Upright, in the following celebrated makes— 





Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stroud and famous Weber—may 
be obtained equipped with the Duo-Art Reproducing Action. 

These suffer no loss in appearance or musical quality from this 
additional equipment and are designed to replace the conven- 
tional piano. 

They may be played by hand—by a music-roll that plays the notes and 
leaves ‘‘expression’’ to the performer—by Duo-Art Rolls which reproduce 
the living performances of Paderewski, Hofmann and a majority of the 
world’s leading pianists. 


Literature and costs will be furnished, free upon request 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL - NEW YORK CITY 








Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 


LONDON ? PARIS ? MADRID ° SYDNEY ? MELBOURNE 
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Last Year’s Cloths ARE TOTALLY WRONG! 


OR several years past, seasons have come and gone 

with little that is really new in clothes. Smart women 
have worn a uniform. Now—suddenly—everything is 
as different as though Paris had swung from Mars io 
Venus overnight. 








The straight silhouette—gone. The masculine, boyish 
feeling—extinct as the bustle. Simplicity of construc- 
tion—a phrase with no meaning. The one-toned cos- 
tume, the subdued and diffident colour-scheme—did they 
ever exist? 


The figure is felt in every supple line of the new clothes. 
The moulded curves, the marvellous drapery, the sweep 
of lovely folds, the intricacy of cutting and fitting, the 
blending of daring colours, the richness of jewels, the 
shortness of skirts, the fulness and flare and frou-frou, 
the amazing versatility of the new mode—everything 
makes the woman in last spring’s clothes feel as though 
she were Madame Rip Van Winkle! . . . But she’s quite 
all right in this new strange world if she wakes with a copy 
of Vogue in her hand. 


Louiscboulan ger 
lakes a imiracle in 
cerise velvet that is 
slender but not 
straight for an inch 
of its length—that 
has yards of material 
but no bulk—that 
is long and_ short, 
too—that is clab- 
orate and formal and 
important, but lithe 
and supple and 
younger than cver. 
. If one model 
can say so much 
about the mode— 
what about a vear of 
Vogue fuli of thein? 





It isn’t all in this issue. It couldn’t be. The mode opens 
like a flower—changes while you look at it—sweeps from 
Paris to New York and back. . . . Now isthe time when 
no one, uninstructed, ought to be trusted with a clothes 
allowance—the larger the allowance, the more the need 
for guidance. . . . Get away toa good start! 
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2 years of Vogue $7 


a special offer 
good for a limited time only 


regular price 55 a year 


Vogue will save you money on every one of its numbers—perhaps many times 
the subscription price. Not the kind of saving that means doing without 
things you like, but the kind that eliminates buying mistakes. They’re the 





biggest extravagance—aren’t they? And they don’t bring you a second’s 


pleasure—o they? So—this year economize—and enjoy it. 


Sign---tear off---and mail the coupon now 


Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. F 
ce ; a for which send me TWO YEARS (438 issues) of Voge. OR e ” ° 
0 Enclosed find Soe TONE VEAR (2 oc gr =" imag . Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 48 issues 
a would cost you $16.80. Through this special offer 
Name & a ° 
pa you get them for$7. A saving of$9.80 or 2lcacopy 
Street & 
City State ae iteesy 1 
= 














The Mystery 


of Flowers 


TALCUM 
BRILLIANTINE 


PARFUM 


To heighten the elusive charm 
of woman, twenty-eight dif: 
ferent flowers give their subtle 
fragrance to the creation of 
Mystikum + Europes Premier 
Perfume. At the Better Stores 


SCHERK IMPORTING COMPANY 


Exclusive North American Agents 
56 WEST 45th ST. NEW YORK 
CANADA 170 MSGILL ST. MONTREAL 


PARFUM MINIATURE VANISHING FACE POWDER FACE LOTION BATH SALTS 


PARFUM CREME COMPACT LIP STICK 
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LIQUID POWDER 
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WHEN THE GOAL IS FASHION 


lI everyone rooting for Harvard?” Sylvia asked Enid in 
dismay. “The entire stadium seems blanketed in crimson 
to me.” 


Enid laughed. “It’s because red is so smart this season,” 
she explained. 


Tom, waiting to interject a remark about the substitu- 
tion ofa second string tackle in the regular line-up, groaned. 


“Are you girls going to talk clothes or watch a game?” he 
inquired scathingly. 


Quite unabashed by the display of masculine contempt, 
Sylvia continued. 


“Hurry up and tell me what the different girls wore at the 
tea yesterday,” she urged. “Tom will be perfectly fiendish 


The season’s newest conceit 
expressed in patent or kid, 
with a choice of trimming. 
A smart buckle is poised ef- 
fectively on the instep. 





The Sedemode Shop 


76 E. Maptson St., CH1caco 


~Fedemode 


Shoes for Women 


Gedemode Inc. 


570 FirtH Avenue, New York 


if we talk after the game starts. What did Helen wear?” 


“A lovely Paris dress and the stunningest pumps you ever 
saw—patent leather with lizard trimming that sweeps up 
to a buckle high on the instep.” 


“Did she bring those back with her, too?” 


““No—about seven of the girls asked her that very question, 
but she said she bought them at the Ped-e-mode Shop 
where she always buys her shoes. Lea and I are going down 
tomorrow first thing—Lea’s going to get her’s with matt kid 
trimming, but I want the same combination that Helen wore.” 


“Sh-sh, here they come and Tom’s glowering—call for 
me in the morning and I’ll go with you.” 


Inkid, patent leather or satin, 
this youthful model serves a 
myriad of purposes. The high 
arch is not only flattering, 
but of unusual support. 





CThe fedemode Shop 


1708 Euciip AvenuE, CLEVELAND 


ilwaukee aspari & Virmond Co, 
Chattanooga D. B. Loveman Co. ™ Caer ee 2 - Richmond Seymour Sycle 
aa 2 ‘ é Newark L. Bamberger & Co. J : : 
Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. 7 , +s San Francisco ‘City of Paris D-G Co. 
New York L. Livingston 
Denver Johnston Shoe Co. . z Shreveport Phelps Shoe Store 
: & ze Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. : 
Detroit Ernst Kern Co. . OE Spokane Davenport Hotel Sport Shop 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co, i . 
Galveston Robert I. Cohen, Inc. A St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
B : Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. sos 
Grand Rapids Friedman-Spring D-G Co. iy Toledo Lauber’s 
Johnstown, Pa. Penn Traffic Co ee Sees Wheeli G R. Taylor Co 
eter i Providence F. E. Ballou Co. oe teed: i 
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Combining the best work of American and Euro- 
pean designers, Collins & Aikman plush is truly 
the upholstery de luxe—durable as well as de- 


lightful in appearance. 
COLLINS & AIKMAN Co. 


Established 1845 
New York, N. Y. 
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end for THE PLUSH PRIMER—It will help you judge motor car values. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES . ARE 


Bie mesa k WILL. BUILD THEM 











The Better Buick compels ad- 
miring glances from every eye. Its 
refinements’ of body profile and 
its Duotone in Duco colors fur- 
nish the year’s smartest addition 








to the landscape. And when you | 
try out its new 75 horsepower | 





performance you will realize 
that Buick has established a new 
dominance of hill and highway. 








a The Better Buick, < < 
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A PISTINGUISHED AND RELIABLY EXEHCUCLED IN SELECT PATTERNS 
STYLED SACK SUIT, CNEXCELLED IN WHICH ADMIRABLY PRESENT THE 
MODELING OF SHOULDERS AND LAPELS. CURRENT CUSTOM ENGLISH INFLUENCE, 


FiIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS AND MORE 
READY-T0-PUT-ON 


‘OM FINISH WITHOUT 
2 ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


LPIDN CURIE AY 


| Fifth Avenue at 46™ Street 
ee ae 








ATWATER KENT 
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ROSAMOND PINCHOT, ACTRESS, HAS INSTALLED THE MODEL 20 COMPACT IN HER NEW YORK HOME. THIS SET IS PRICED AT EIGHTY DOLLARS. 








Women are 
deciding now 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 

evening at Q o'clock (eastern daylight time ) through stations 

— wear New Yorks wyar Providence; wEE1 Boston; 

wri Philadelphia; wc ak Pittsburgh; w GR Buffalo; ww 

Detroit; woco Minneapolis-St, Paul; woc Davenport; 
WSsAl Cincinnati. 


ye have been listening to all the discussions 


about radio. The technical claims for one set 
or another have meant very little to you. 

But there are at least three facts about Atwater 
Kent Receivers and Radio Speakers which have 
probably stayed in your mind, 

One is that the Atwater Kent Model 20 
Compact fits into your home unob- 
trusively. It blends agreeably with 
your decorations and furnishings. 


Anotheris, with twenty-two years of 


making precision electrical equipment, Atwater 
Kent was ready when radio came. You believe 
in buying from experienced people, don’t you? 

And, finally, in countless small refinements 
which women appreciate most, every Atwater 
Kent Set and Radio Speaker is built to reward 
the closest scrutiny. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the story of 
Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4742 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


























Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 





MODEL 20, $80 





Radio Speakers, $12 to $28 





Move 10, $80 
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Wiis 
S Al NTE CLAI RE _ $0 impressively superior in stamina 


and style that first place in exclu- 
f. f- sive favor can be augured boldly 





and without reservation. 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, Inc... 
sb aa Marysville, Michigan 


Titel ndtaindnsits. 
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For the 

utmost in 

riding comfort 

and dependability— 
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Regulation at West Point for fifteen years -- Hays ‘‘Superseam’”’ Gloves 


‘The ] )anie] Hays Gompany 


GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 





GLOVES 
SINCE 
1854 
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**A weak link in any individual’s 
chain of well being is an abnormal 
condition in the feet. The great ma- 
jority of people refuse to believe their 
feet need any care. Asa consequence 
only five out of a hundred have good 
normal feet today.”” 
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The Shoe thats Different” 


HE wearing of improper shoes will prove a 

source of trouble. No one escapes. And phy- 
sical happiness and perfect health is impossible when 
real foot trouble develops. Fortunately, the cause of and 
remedy for, foot trouble has been discovered. Improper 
support which sets up an uneven balance, an insecure 
footing is the cause. 

That is why so many people shuffle or shamble along, 
no two walking alike, instead of walking as nature in- 
tended. The wrong muscles are being used 
to offset faulty foot support. 

Foot-Joy Shoes relieve strain. The sup- 
port is correct. The security is scientifically 
applied. If your feet have a tendency to roll 
in or out, this will stop. Inflammation at 
joints will disappear because Foot-Joy Shoes 
fit all over. The heel can’t twist from side 
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Send for the Foot-Joy Book showing new styles and telling 
how to make the proper measurement of your feet. With 
proper fit, we guarantee you greater foot comfort, regardless 
of what you have been wearing, than you ever had in your life 
after wearing Foot-Joy Shoes for a week. They need 

no breaking in. Send for this booklet. 


to side. The shoes bend only where the feet bend and 
nowhere else. 

Yet Foot-Joy shoes are graceful in appearance. 
Surprisingly light on the feet. Beauty in a shoe can 
only be permanent with the qualities found in Foot- 
Joy. And the longer you wear Foot-Joy shoes the better 
your feet will look—the smarter your appearance be- 
cause your walk and posture improves. 

If you are unable to obtain Foot-Joy shoes in your 
city you can be quickly and satisfactorily 
fitted direct from the factory. 


FIELD & FLINT CoO., Brockton, Mass. 


Also makers of 


The ‘Burr Prexarp Korrect Shape? 
And Cnaloméif, Shoes for Men 


World-famous for correcting foot defects 
of long standing. 
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Of all the He oubigant odors, 
thi Ss very fe nine woman, 
who loves luxury and rose 
hangings, prefers Mon 
Boudoir—$8 
92.25. 

Houbigant 








the same fra- 
—¥ 5 shades to Cheees 











: found in 
her smart handbag. 
—> 
Se 
J 








' Mow ' WOMEN WHOSE TASTE IS EXQUISITELY The Rose-Petalled Dressing Table of the 
i Bovpom 4 CRITICAL have demanded the perfume of Houbigant for mondaine into whose boudoir we are per- 
one hundred and fifty years. Not alone in mitted to look contains Quelques Fleurs per- 

fume for her lighter daytime moods, Mon 





those ‘exotic and delicious essences that all 
the world knows, but diffused in powders Boudoir for occasions more intimate. She has 
for the face and the bath, blended into also chosen Le Temps des Lilas Creme—fresh, 
creams of soothing and delicate texture. cool and soothing. The smaller box contains 
Houbigant, too, has made the most perfec her face powder; the larger, with its orange 
rouges and lipsticks, the smartest compacts and gold rosebuds, her dusting powder, in Le 
to carry in the purse—enshrining them in Parfum Ideal. If you wish it, you may write 
Jelight the to Houbigant for that sophisticated little 
booklet, “Things Perfumes Whisper,” in 


crystal or gold containers that de 
e of luxury wedded to 
which her secret is completely revealed. 


eye with their sense 
fastidiousness. 


OQUBRICANT 


PARIS 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., 16 W. 49th Street, New York HOUBIGANT, Lrp., 46 St. Alexandre Street, Montreal 
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ave you learned the secret... sae 
of the smart foot? ey 
te ‘ i . 
a 
| 
«| 
i 
[ue WCRLD'S ideal of foot smart- 
ness is invariably associated with 
the small foot. Yet every woman 
h hieves the coveted sma ‘ er ae 
Ye ae wo in : 2 ini in Vici kid... .because this rich  tnsssheecoonptiserthesmar pax 
a alee 8 leather, flattering to every foot, is  Tanpies Meh Vici hid is especially 
‘ especially kind to those whose nat-  Sga7paiagti™ brown Vici wich 
What is her secret? She does not try ural proportions do not measure 
ed ego her — se —* down to the ideal in size. 
oe. That mfort- a ; ’ 
a d feels i pe Re ee Ha In addition to its size - subtracting 
ce samen: Nak gatos eas dee qualities, there is another important’ 
look ae ditthidke of =O for the vogue for Vici kid. 
Vici. kid The beautiful new designs and pat- 
' terns need its graceful flexibility and 
Smart women have dictated the rich finish. The color modes demand Vici kid in dull Gnas) finish is 
ny * : : an important note in the footwear 
vogue for Vici kid its wider range of colors that har- mode for fall. The Shoe _fooswen 
monize so accurately with the wanted  fne‘hanee Being shew seal 
To the woman who goes becomingly costume shades. sib tenia 
as well _ as smartly clad, The Vici kid trade mark 
| Fashion is the dictator only gael 
in part. For Fashion lends § y 
4 an attentive ear to the x If you want to see 
demands of her followers es Say how smartly small 
and plans her offerings for ROBT HFOERDERERINC. your foot can look, 
PHILADELPHIA ° 
the greatest benefit of the : ask at leading stores Shoes of this type will be worn with 
many rather than the few. | E7SNN™ | for the beautiful new Sesmees oth new oreo 
Every woman wants the sat- models that carry the kid in several combinations of the 
ea F popular costume shades. Cocoa, the 
isfaction of knowing that her Vici kid wade mak, 93°45 Voss 
hi k — the Vici kid j i i f note. 
foot looks small. So the wae ee 6 a God it in 
makers of footwear fashions shoe of your choice. There the patterns you prefer, at 
° . is only one Vici kid—there e 
offer their choicest models _ neverhas been anyother. | the price you prefer to pay. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
come Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Seiling agencies in all parts of the world 
1 eC) o the Prat 
al | are 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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These young € inglishmen know (lothes as well as Tennis — 


The captains of the Oxford-Cambridge Tennis Team which came over from England 
recently to play our crack college teams are known about London for their smart 
J —, dressing. The above picture of J. J. Lezard a y 
| and E.M. Jonklaas was taken as they came | — 

/ out of the locker room at the Forest Hills _| 
KY; | Tennis Club, Long Island. It is especially | ay \ 
| | 

| 

| 











interesting tousbecausethe suits are STEIN- 
BLOCH. But most interesting of all, they 
were bought right at Se/fridge’s in London | 

where STEIN-BLOCH Smart Clothes are | | | 
Bara enjoying an increasing vogue among the Tt 
OF better dressed young Englishmen. x f| 


| The Savoy J Send fo ‘ Smartness’ Diag L The Balmore 
y the Stein-Bloch ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ 
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STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER 





DALKEITH—A new type of weave for overcoats—confined to oe ee 
Stein-Bloch— which creates a pattern effect out of the 

ordinary, yet conservatively smart. Shown 
in a variety of shades 
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Faultless in style! Superior in quality! Well 
dressed men choose Schoble Hats for all occasions. 
Fine Hatters everywhere sell 


SCHOBLE HATS 


Sor Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 


Seven to forty 


dollars 
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REVELATION 
SUTITCASFo 


F ourtleen 
Suitcases 
in one 





















































It expands—it contracts 
to 14 different sizes 








Pp an end to all your packing 


troubles. Solve forever the question 
“Which Suitcase shall I carry?” Geta 
Revelation. One Revelation serves every 
suitcase need. 


The Revelation is self-adjustable to 
HOW IT WORKS 2 fourteen different sizes. You just pack 
' what you need — the suitcase does 

the rest. 


It’s just right for a week-end, and it’s just as right 
for an extended trip or along stay. It never 
crushes or musses your clothes because it always 
fits its contents exactly. 





The quality of the Revelation appeals no less than its prac- 
tical features. It originated in London and has the London 
look. Prices are no higher than those of equally high grade 
luggage of the old-fashioned unadjustable kind. 


See a demonstration if you can, but at 
least send for the illustrated catalog. 


ny | REVELATI 









SUITCASES 


C7 orbert OF LONDON, Ltd 


56! Fifth Avenue ~_— 


At 46 Street New Yor! 





















Push down till snug nit 
No effort 
| 
Then it HOLDS LONDON PARIS 
& For wholesale prices and further information dealers may write to E. N. Kennedy, Inc., 6 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Distributors in the United States 
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The smart overcoats are longer- 
wide at the shoulders; narrower below 
THESE ARE RIGHT 


They'll make you look as though the most exclusive custom 
tailors had “turned you out” The style’s there; the fine fabrics 
and tailoring are there - everything but the high cost 


_ HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


07, eR SRR” 





For men who demand more than just “a 
tie’’, Cheney Cravats are designed, colored 
and tailored. 


Thus, new patterns, good taste, correct 
shape, and variety are not merely incidental 
in Cheney Cravats—they are essential, 
fundamental qualities. 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 





181 MADISON AVENUE AT 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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SUIDE TO GOOD PSI OYONVIINTE 


A store neat you sells S8% Clothes; we'll name it on request. Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc.. New York 
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N point of correct cut and skillful 
tailoring, Roberts-Wicks Evening 
Clothes are to be depended upon. 


VANITY FAIR 








They are produced by an organization 
that specializes in formal wear. Roberts- 


Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


“EVENING 


CLOTHES - 
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Every man 


should have 
at least 
one Cap 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
OW-A-DAYS nothing else will do but a Merton Sport Cap on sports 
occasions. Made by the Master Cap Maker—superlative in style— 
supreme in tailoring — modish in imported patterns, many woven ex- 
clusively for Merton. Priced from $2 to $5. Sold by the better dealers. 
Mlustrated booklet of other models mailed on request 


CHARLES S. MERTON & COMPANY 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MCRION 


SPORT CAPS 


7. 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF BANISTER _ 
















his manner of man! 


He chooses a watch for something more than accuracy. His 
clothes are an unconscious symbol of his own qualities and 
tastes. “Y In shoes, he demands more than comfort and 
style. Arbitrarily ... Banister Shoes. © It is indicative of the 
man brought up to cherish fine things, uphold family tradi- 
tions and to carry, even into his choice of things to wear, 
an individual judgment that invariably seeks out the best. 
*Y Such men, and their forebears, for eighty years, have 
chosen Banister Shoes. 


Are you acquainted with a Banister dealer? If not, please write 
to us and permit us to send you the names of those nearest you. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


HOLTER 


hoes 



































SINCE 1845 THE CHOICE OF GENTLEMEN 
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-| Skinner's Satin «>. 
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F with Skinner’s Satin’ —A phrase which speaks 
volumes to the man who wants only the best in 
his suit or topcoat. A phrase which has become a 


GB) Skinner’ Satin byword among high grace tailors and clothiers in empha- 
“Soar sizing the quality of their garments. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 





The luxurious feel of Skinner’s Satin as you slip into your 


Linings for men's suits and coat is matched only by your confidence in its wearing 
topcoats. Linings for women’s : 2 : Seige a 
coats, suits and furs. Dress quality. That is why Skinner linings have been in such 
aan atins, Millinery Satins, Shoe . 
= Satins. demand ever since 1848. 


In ready-to-wear garments, look for the Skinner label. In ordering from a tailor, 


‘“*LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE”’ Estab. 1848 


VF 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS — NEWYORK. CHICAGO, BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA — MILLS. HOLYOKE. MASS. 
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NEW YORK—Girls 





2 FINCH SCH2°2L 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City | 



















BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 


Mrs. Eprtn Cooper Hartman, B.S. Principal 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR New York 
General Academic and College Prepara- 
tory courses. Music and Art with New York 
advantages. 
New model swimming pool. 
Music Department: 
Jan Sickesz, Director 
Art Department: 
Charles W. Hawthorne, N.A., Director 


Junior School and Post Graduate Départment 


The KNOX see 
A School of American Ideals 


dn a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 




















Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 
Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet Houcnton 


Box F Cooperstown, New York 





NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


N eT FOR GIRLS N 
Summer Tutoring Session in preparation for fall 
exa wwe begins August Ist. 

+ Catalog and Information Address 
MRS. Vv. 'N. LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 








43d year. A famous old New England country school 
for girls. Accredited. Preparation for all colleges. 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principals. 
73 Howard Street, West Bridg , ts. 








CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 








SCHOOL 7 Le} ag! ened JESUS 
hool for Girls 
= Hill, Pa. 

Elementary, Middle, College gaan 
Resident and Day Pupils 
Equipment unsurpassed. Trained teachers. 
Excellent athletics—riding, tennis, basket-ball, 

ice-skating, hockey team undefeated. 
Finishing Schools 
Rome Switzerland 
Address: Mother Superior 


[LARCUM SCH@L 


Paris 








A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough ( ‘ollege 
Preparation, Music, and Art. All 


Sports—Riding. 
¢ For catalog and information address? 
The Secretary, 

Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
} Head of School 





Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 














OAK KNOLL S97 hua? 


Blackburn Road Summit, N. J. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory and Elementary 
Departments. Colleges at Kosemont, Pa., and Ox- 
ford, England. 

Finishing Schools: Paris Rome Fribourg 








A restless crowd of young 
How can she study? How 


against Jazz. 


Vogue 
West 44th Street 








UNRELUCTANT 


Where are the ‘reluctant feet’ of Tennysonian girlhood: 
The gay, satin slippers of young girls today are all dancing 
eagerly toward the sophistications of being grown-up. 


Think of the summer—motoring, moonlight, 
Won’t the winter be much the same? 
people at the other end of it. 
has she time to appraise things 
quietly—to learn which things in life will last, and which 
are brief as today’s dance-step! 


Wouldn’t boarding-school help? 


Many mothers who have consulted Vanity Fair’s Educa- 
tional Bureau find there the biggest factor in the campaign 
Schools in the quiet country. 
doors—tennis, riding, hockey. 
and time to learn to love them. 
gentlewomen with a wise and balanced scale of values— 
an atmosphere that, like the cloistered stone of Oxford, 
leaves its lovely mark on the most carefree student. 


Waiting lists at the good schools are long. 
Fair today to ask about some of the best of them. Decide, 
this fall, in which school to enter your daughter for next 
year, or the year after—or the year after that. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair 


recrT 


dancing. 
A restless telephone. 


Lots of out- 
Books, pictures, music— 
And the influence of 


Write Vanity 


House & Garden 
New York City 











NEW ENGLAND—Boys 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
Raymond Richards MacOrmand, Headmaster 














CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 


On Susquehanna River midway 
MLE, betscen Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. Unexcelled equip- 


ment and faculty. Separate department for 
boys below high school age. Heavily endowed, 
permitting low tuition. Catalog. Murray 
Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 


FREEHOLD 2: SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military traininge— 
inculeates obedience, Orderliness, self reliance. The 
school with personaltouch. Write for Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 106, Freehold, N. J. 











SOUTHERN—Boys 


RIVERSIDE 





One ofsthe nation’s distinguished military schools, 
| Country’ legation; mountains, lake; largest gym in 
South; “golf, Cadets _ enter any time. Address 
Col. Sandy Beaver, Box V, Gainsville, Georgia. 


‘NORTHWESTERN 





STUYVESANT 


School for Boys 
College Preparation. Small C lasses. 
Fox Hunting. Week-end Camp, 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster. Warrenton, Va. 


WESTERN—Boys 


Athletics, 











Military and 

Naval Academy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advan- 
tages and methods interest discriminating parents, 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 





CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 
THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


of New York 
17 East 60th Street 
A co-educational day school 
For information address The Secretary 


HAPPY HOURS 


Kindergarten and First Primary 
Children 3-7 
Booklet on request. Mrs. M. C. Whyte 
345 West 86th St., New York City 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 
A year ’round school for children 
4 to 12. Close supervision, resident 
doctor. References required. Address: 
M. E. OREM, M 

Box F, Nyack, N. Y 











. E. 
Nyack 1516 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


* For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of groun‘, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 

Write for catalog. 
Jenzia Coutson ony 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


ernesses,. 
E. A. Farrington, M. D. 
Address Box 121 


The Woods’ School 


Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIR ts” ” BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Book! x 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
a. Mollie Woods: Hare, Principal 
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_ WESTERN—Girls 





GARRISON FOREST 


SCHOOL FOR 


Modern, well-equipped. In the beautiful Green 
Spring Valley near Baltimore. Preparatory, a 
Finishing, Intermediate, Music, Art. Ridin 


MISS MARY M. LIVINGSTON, BoxV. t nteac mall Ma 


LMHURST 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. Direc- 
tion of Eastern Teachers with European training. 
Horseback riding. All Sports. Miss Isabel Cressler, 
Miss Caroline Sumner, Connersville, Ind. 


The SANATORIUM SCHOOL, Lansdowne, Pa. 
For treatment and instruction of physically de- 
fective and abnormal children. Special attenticn 
given birth injuries, cerebral hemorrhage, speech 
disorders, paralysis and the child who is neither 
normal nor feeble minded. 

Claudia Minor Redd 


Our pleasant contacts with schools permit a very 
special service if a last-minute enrollment is desired. 
Write the Condé Nast Educational Bureau. 








SOUTHERN—Girls 


NEW YORK—Boys 





Miss Bearp’s ScHOOL 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 











Martha Washington Seminary 


for girls. City and country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
and High School forms. College Preparatory. House- 
hold Science. Secretarial Science, Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Address Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 





ahe STORM. KING Sefool 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL = Established 


A Progressive College Preparatory School. - Miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York | 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 





————— 
THE FRASCATI SCHOOL 


A School near Rome for American ow 
Ideal Situation in the Alban Hills 
Highest college board standards. Interviews in New 
York or Philadelphia by appointment. Address: 
H. N. Bowman, 42 West End Ave., N. Lancaster, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls | 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS | 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 














The PRIORY, Kippington, Sevenoaks» 
Kent County, ENGLAND 
A first-class Girls School for resident pupils only 


Principals: 
Miss de Tenac and Miss A. Overman 


For illustrated prospectus, write to the school, or 
to F. J. Ross, 119 West goth St., New York, N. Y. 























(Near the Bois de Boulogne) 


LE LIERRE 


High-class finishing school 
for girls. Complete course in French. Art, Sight- 
seeing. Large garden. Tennis court. Central heating. 

Madame BERNT LIE 


39 Rue du Chateau—9 Av. Victor Hugo 
Tél. 151—BOULOGNE s/Seine 





“LE GUI” (the Mistletoe) 


A finishing school for girls from 16 to 19 years 
References ure required. French, Art, Riding, etc. High- 
est educational and social references. Modern comfort, 

Comtesse P. de Broin, Principal 
38 rue de I’Yvette, Paris, 16@me 


STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 











Miss Belden’s Residence 


321 West 80th Street 


Riverside Drive 





” For girl students. 
Chaperonage elective. 
Prospectus on request- 


Susquehanna 004 


irs. Boswell’s 


(Established 1916) 
For Girl Students in New York. 


344-346 West 84th St., New York. 


e 9 * 
Miss Ferguson’s Residence 
A home of exclusive patronage for girl students at- 
tending school, college or special courses in New 


York. 
309-311 West 82nd Street 
Tel. Susquehanna 5343 New York City 


rs. Farmer's Chaperonage 
202 Riverside Drivé.. New Yor 
For young ladies. Delightful home atmos- 
phere. View overlooking Hudson. Rooms 
with bath adjoining. Chaperonage elective. 
Alice Stone Farmer, Tel. Riverside 3487 




























STUDENT RESIDENCES 
BOYS & GIRLS 





Miss Hagedorn’s Residence 


A delightful home for children attending any auras 
son ident governess. Girls 5-14 years. Boys 5- 
s. Also summer camp at ee Long Island. 
Telephone: Audubon 1600 4 Riverside Drive 
New York cuy. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 












MUSIC 





Music for Boys 
Piano 


iar 
Robert W. Claiborne, A.B., A.M. 
Creative Music 


School Studio Student Residence 
168 E. 70th St., 178 KE. 70th St. 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. x. 





THE CURTIS Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis 


Bok. Heads of Departments in- 


clude Marcella Sembrich, Voice; 

INSTITUTE Josef Hofmann, Piano; Cari 
Flesch, yg Leopold Stokowski, 
Orchestra. Catalogue. 


OF MUSIC 673 Rittenhouse Sq., Phila., Pa. 





TINE ARTS 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


California Street San Francisco 
FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine and 
Applied Arts, Affiliated College of the University 


of California. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 


mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, etc 
Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 13 





Com- 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis. H. 38! 


FINE ARTS | 


DR AMATICS: 


DANCING 





MEN DELIGHT IN SMARTLY DRESSED 





CHARM w ARTISTRY IN DRESS | 


AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO APPEARANCE an 
FOR ALL WHO PREF MA 
x ER SMARTNESS CHAPTERS 


ACADEMY oF FINE ARTS #500 
81 EAST MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 











GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART |. 
Season 1925-1926 
Classes in 
Painting, Drawing, 
Sculpture, Illustration. 
Advertising Art, Costume 
Design. 

For catalog address 
SECRETARY 
Grand Central School of 1% 

Grand Central Bidg., N. ¥.C 

















The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Winter Classes begin, October 5th— 


Write for catalog F, 215 West 57th Street 


DRAMATICS 
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Iheatre 


Courses er Acting, Teaching, Directing 
MA, OPERA, ELOCUTION 


Poinecrors RUSSIAN and MUSICAL 


Alan Dale COMEDY DANCING PHOTOPLAY 
Wm. A. Brady SINGING and SCIENCE of putting songs 
Henry Miller , Art Theatre and Stock Co. Appe: 
Sir Jol pkn- Martie ances while learning develop Personality, 
ise and Power essential for any voca- 
ose taars Ano eared Ser AP 
Hose Coghlan” 72St., N.¥. Ask for Catalog sy 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin _H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Fall Class still open for Oct. 26 
New Class forming for Jan. 15 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Free catalog describing all courses 
Room 262-K. Carnegie Hall, New York 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, 
Voice, Diction. Costume and Scenic Design, 
Lighting, Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. Per- 
sonal Culture, Individual Development and 
Balance, Psychology, Pedagogy, French 
(Yersin Method). Eighteenth year opens 
September 28. 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


LUCY FEAGIN STUDIOS 


OF DRAMATIC ART 
Acting—Directing—Teaching—Public Speaking 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Per- 
sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1766 





















The Schuster-Martin School “ 
the Drama _ (Accredited) 


Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre. 

Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 

The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Summer 





DANCING 








ILA D. KNOWLES 


School of Dancing 


Classes now forming 
Private Instruction 
New Address 


STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th St., New York 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Courses 
Short Evening Courses always open 














Mase t C. SHAWN, Manager, 327 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


MARJORIE Lyon, Manager. 932 S. Grand Ave. 





ASSISTBHD BY 
MARIE LOUISE 


Ballroom Dancing, Charleston, Tango, Stage, Toe, 
Classic and Technique, strictly private. Formerly 
Dancing Master to Maud Adams and in “‘A Kiss 
For Cinderella’’, Tango same as taught to Rudolph 
Valentino by Don Leno,, also teacher to Mae 
Murray, Lillian Lorraine, Paula Edwards. Students 
prepared for Musical Comedy, Drama, Vaudeville. 
Positions secured for graduates. Booklets on re- 
quest—117 W. 48, N. Y¥. Bryant 1194 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic —National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
‘To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.’’ 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF. S588 Satta 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“tl admire your energy and work.’ ANNA PAVLOVA. 
Fafland Winter Courses. Catalogonrequest. 
163-1€5 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


AGNES BOONE 
School of the Dance 
Formerly Universities, Stanford and California 


EST 


1905 

















Teacher, Denishawn School, New York. 
Address The Secretary, Suite 512-515 
New Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 








MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Circle 8367 108 Central Park South New York 














CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 


For the professional, the 
amateur and the teacher. 





18 West 72nd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 4188 











‘Teme CALL OF 


don’t waste it. 
ask Vanity Fair about it. 


23 West ggth Street 





Have you heard 


Does the theatre enthrall you, so that you are glad to carry the 
pot of size or the make-up box down the long, long road of re- 
hearsals that leads to the Little Theatre’s 


Do you love to make believe—to dress up—to lose yourself in 
the rhythms of Chopin or Rimski-Korsakof, of Henrietta with 
her ‘Suppressed Desires’, or of Juliet with her unsuppressed ones? 


If you do, why not do something 
Take it to ae, give it technique. 


For Vanity Fair knows many special studio classes in dramatics 
and dancing where the tiniest spark of talent is fanned into 
flame which may—or may not—set the world on fire, but will 
surely warm many winter hours. 


THE Conpé Nast EpucationAL BurEAU 


THE CURTAIN? 


first night? 


a talent, 
But first 


about it? If you have 


New York City 





NED WAYBURN 


America’s foremost authority on 
dancing—the man who staged 
the best editions of the ‘‘Follies’’, 
“‘Midnight Frolics’’ and over 
500 other. successful Revues, Mu- 
sical Comedies and Vaudeville 
Acts—offers complete courses in 


Every Type of Dancing 
,—for Stage and Social Affairs 


Private Lessons or Classes for Adults 
or Children. BEGINNERS, advanced 
pupils and professionals. Special 
Advanced Instruction for Teachers. 


Write for Booklet “N,” or callin person at the 


NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


1841 Broadway, at 5 Cobomine <tette 


if ; 
(Entrance on 


1 ay oe Studio 
Open 9 A. M. t: P.M. Daily Except Sundays 
G (Closed ccdenaeae: M.) Phone Columbus 3500 
















INTERIOR DECORATION 


Che NEW YORK. SCHQGOL of 

INTERIOR- DECORATION 

441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, Director 

PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 

5 Spring Course Starts Feb. 2 

Tih Send for Catalog 41 

Pu? ti HOME STUDY COURSES 

Start any time—Catalog F-11 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Cwn House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration. Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Fextile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St.. Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARIAL 


MISS. CONKIINS — 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


105 West 40th St. New York 
PROFESSIONAL 






































WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-five years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over fifteen thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. rite for our illus- 
trated Book, ‘““‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY”— 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company | 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St., Dept.48, Chicago, III. 
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Arts and Crafts 


DIFFERENT! NEW! BEAUTIFUL! 
Alice Gray Luncheon Sets solve the gift problem. 
Folder of actual samples sent on request. 
Alice Gray West Chester, Pa. 





A reference directory of uniform advertisements. 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Advertising rates upon request. 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty- Fourth § Street, New York 


Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for nog clothing, 
household & a. linens, etc. ‘Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 15th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. Belleville, ‘a: Los Angeles, Cal. 








HAND-PAINTED silk tunics—washable scarfs in 
graceful designs. Dainty pajamas of silk or crisp 
gingham with touches of hand embroidery. 
Celia’s Shop, 19 East C. St., Beckley, West Virginia 
INSPIRATION PILLOWS 
Gifts of good taste. For the woman of good taste. 
For the home of good taste. Leading Stores. 
M. Rittenband, 112 Madison Avenue, N: Y. C. 
HANDWOVEN SILK SCARFS, white with rainbow 
warp, also blue, purple & orange. A distinctive gift. 
On approval, $10. Also wholesale. Helen Cramp, 
Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
CRYSTAL GAZING BALLS and books on psychic 
phenomena. 10c brings lists, prices and treatise on 


crystal gazing. ‘ 
West Quartz Co., Box 501, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Auction Bridge 


WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 
Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Private and Class Instruction. 

25 West Sist Street, N. Y. Circle 9015 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
MISS MAHR. I have made a study of teaching 
bridge by the method the most easily understood. 
Simple, Clear—you learn nee. Private classes by 
appointment. 255 W. 108th St., N. Y. Tel. Acad. 6396. 

















Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Pettipoint & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 











Beauty Culture 





MME. 
eontour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, 
ing muscles, given only at my one address. 
50 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. Booklet. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
Physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5st Street, N. Y. 


NO MORE WRINKLES 
Actress invention keeps you looking young—always 
at your best. Safe and Sure. 
Sadie MacDonald 1482 Broadway, N. Y. 


MARCEL WAVE LASTING $2. Marcel artistic $1. 
Permanent Wave $10 up. Overbleached discolored 
hair corrected $3. C. F. Instant Hair Color Restorer 
by mail $1. C. Frey, 574-5th Ave., N. Y. Bry. 8774 
BUST & CHIN REDUCING LOTION. Absorbs 
wrinkled, flabby fiesh. Marvellous —. arm- 
less. Lotion $3.25. Send for literatu 

Marjorie Dork, Inc. 10 East 49th Street, eA 


MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
tighten- 























Bed Quilts 


ee eet COLONIAL PATCHWORK QUILTS 
$12.25. The kind our great grandmothers made & 
prized. Old patterns faithfully reproduced in finest 
materials & fast colors. Exquisite machine stitching 
makes price possible. CANDLEWICK SPREADS 
$5.75—genuine hand-made. Write for iilustrated 
booklet showing Quilts & Spreads. Elizabeth Finlay, 
P. O. Box 3, South Station, Evanston, Ill. 











Books 





ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POSTFREE 
We bring the service of city bookshop to country & 
suburb. Write for our Book Notes. Post Box Book 
Service, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 


PROMPT, INTELLIGENT SERVICE. Domestic 
books—French and English importations. Rental 
library also. Write for our rental plan. 
The Channel Bookshop, 279 Park Ave., N. Y. City 
VANITY FAIR, “‘The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.”’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men’s Fashions. Special 
offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; regular rate 
$3.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair 
Greenwich, Conn. 








services listed on these pages. 


19 West 44th Street 








Shopping for the Unexpected ‘Thing 


One wanders through the pages of the Shoppers’ and 
Buyers’ Guide with the same fascination, the same sudden 
pounces of delight, with which one explores the shopping 
by-ways of the town. They are full of unexpected, charm- 
ing and very useful things that one accustomed to the high- 
ways only would never dream of. 


Unexpectedly charming things: miniatures painted on ivory 
from photographs; imported prints; Christmas cards, on 
vellum, using your photographs; antiques. 


Unexpectedly useful places: little shops where bead bags 
are repaired; or tears or burns in your clothes made invis- 
ible; or paintings cleaned, or restored. 


You can patronize, with assurance, and profit, the shops and 


Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 


New York City 





CLEVER, ORIGINAL MONOGRAMS 
Be individual! Be different! Own a 
distinctive monogram for your stationery and other 











possessions. Carleton Bricker, Wellington, Ohio. 
Permanent Hair Wave 
NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 


~~“ Experts. 12 and 14 Kast 49th St., 
. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661 
3; SCHALFFER INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT 
Your features studied correctly 

Permanent Wave. Best results oe 
John Halloh, 36 East 48th Street, N. Y. 


PAUL—Permanent Marcel 
Boyish Bob to Your 

Hair Tinting 

586 Fifth am., Se A Phone Bryant 9964 


LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent Waves, Natural Hair Tints. 
2924 B’way. at 165th St. (Sth Ave.. Bus) Billings 1704 
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Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-11 East 44th Street, N. Y. 
A new combination—Southern cooking— 
Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 

__ Near Grand Central Station and theatres. 








Stationery 





100 SHEETS AND ENVELOPES or 
125 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, 
gray, white and russet. 

Hammermill Ripple Bond printed 4 lines or 
monogram—any color ink $1.10. Embossed $2.10 
Western postage 25c. Send check or Money Order 
Piper Shop Studios 
116 South Main Stteet Orange, New Jersey 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 

Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
aarti ay hand on the finest quality of papers. 

21 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


STATiuEEY New Process Engraving Name address 
100 sheets, 100 envelopes. Superfine Ripple hand 
deckle 6% sy folded or 10142x7% single. A choice 
sift $4.00. J. B. Neff & Co., 276 W. 43rd St., N.Y. 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY. Two hundred sheets with 
full name, or three letter monogram, 100 envelopes, 
$3.00. Charming Holiday Gift. Request samples. 
Steelcraft Studio, Station A, Box 22. Indianapolis, Ind. 
WOMEN, GIRLS, make Christmas money now 
selling Distinctive Personal Stationery to your 
friends. Write for details today. De Luxe Sta- 
tionery Co., Dept. L, 344 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 























Christmas Cards 





Flesh R sation 





PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 

exclusive designs, magnificent fo ge yo omen 
anywhere. Send for s — at o! 

Everett Waddey Co., 3 So. lith St., Richmond, Va. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS From Your Own Pictures 
or negatives (any size). Rich reproductions on 
highest: grade vellum with texts in handmade letters 
or in facsimile. Remember your friends at Christmas 
time with a picture of your home, yourself or little 
ones with appropriate verse and facsimile signature. 
Write today for samples and simple directions for 
ordering. 25 cards $5.00; 50, $8.50; 100, $16.00. 
Envelopes included. 

Artcraft Company 

228 West Fifth Street, 

Saint Paul, Minn. 
CHOICE CHRISTMAS CARDS. The kind you 
would personally select. on send a dollar for 
twelve—They're all differen 

Pagely, 114 East orth. ‘Street, New York 











WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results — 5 an Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St. Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 
de ROSALES 

Lackawanna 1936 





NA 

128 West 34th Street 
(opposite Macy’s) 
Reducing—Remodeling—Rejuvenating 

REDUCTION BATHS. $5.00 buys the formula, 
harmless, effective, easy to prepare. Money order 
or certified checks only. Self ajares _ stamped 
envelope. Larimer James, 137 East 19th St., N. Y. City 











Gowns Bought 





Table Delicacies 


REAL CHINA TEA with a flavor that will please 
tea lovers, Serve tea that is different. Attractive 
tea-table size caddy $1.00. Mark T. Wendell, 
Importer. Dept. 1, 156 State St., Boston, Mass. 











Theatre Ticket Agencies 





CHOICE SEATS FOR ALL THEATRES 
and amusements, without the 
bother of shopping from one 

box office to another 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
Tyson Co., Inc., 208 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Toleghens Chickering 9000 








MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th wh. mF. 





Dancing 





FOKINE, SR. Famous Russian Dancing Master, 
taught Diaghileff Ballets and Pavilowa’s Swan 
Dance. Class and private tutelage. Vitale Fokine, 
Alviene University, 43 W. 72nd St., Dept. 77, N.Y. 








Entertainments 





PAUL FLEMING, MAGICIAN, Ph.D. 
Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho. Has entertained 
at leading schools and colleges, and at the White 
House. One & two hour programs. Swarthmore, Pa. 


WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 
Highest Prices, Full Value Guaranteed 
Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. ¥. Bryant 1376 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Am 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, a 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave., 

FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS SiAWONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 





Toilet Preparations 





YLANG-YLANG PERFUME, wonderful, tropical, 
1 oz. (or 8 oz. toilet water) $1.50; 144 oz. cut glass, 
silk box, $3.00. Prepaid no duty. 

Evans Art Store 8. 


Unusual Gifts 


Gifts distinctively Continental personally selected 
abroad. Novelty a" exclusive to my studio. 
Catalog for trade on 

Rena Rosenthal, 520. Maa. Ave. (Nr. 53rd St.), N. Y. 

UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 


Manila, 

















HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Houses. 600 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 192 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $4.00. Greenwich, Conn. 

$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate $5.00 a year. Just send your order to Dept. A. 

Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 











Fancy Dress & Costumes 





SAROLS. J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
ffer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 

letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 

people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00. 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 








ao toe & pen mgpe hed -_ i Siomente, Ly nes P| a nme 

ire. pecializing in serving schools, colleges a .J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese . Meyers 7 ° ° 
amateur theatricals. Charles Chrisdie & Co., 41 W. 15 Maiden Lane, New York City W edding Stationery 
47th St. (bet. 5th & Gth Aves.), N. ¥. Bry. 2449 Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 





VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’s Vogue, including all Vogue patterns. $2 yr 
$3 for 2 yrs. Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Ct. 





SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once 

146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references. 


NGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
oe Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation = 





sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S, 11 St., Richmond. Va. 
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Greater Palm Beach 
—4th City 
of the World 


Have you noticed how 
many important business 
concerns list their ad- 
dresses as New York, Lon- 
don, Paris—and Greater 
Palm Beach? 


GREATER PALM BEACH 
—TRULY AN INTER- 
NATIONAL CITY— 
comprising Palm Beach 
and West Palm _ Beach, 
only 36 hours from New 
York City and in contin- 
uous communication with 
the world’s financial cen- 
ters. The logical busi- 
ness place and residence 
of the world’s social and 

financial leaders. 


This substantial resort 
city has tripled its perma- 
nent population in the last 
five years. More’ than 


$30,000,000 worth of build- 


ings are now under con- 
struction. 

A beautiful illustrated 
booklet in four colors is 
ready for you. Write us 
today, addressing: 
GREATER PALM BEACH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
509 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


“Where Summer 
Spends the Winter’ 





OW much of an in- 
vestment does your 
baggage represent? 

That’s how much Bag- 
gage Insurance you need 
to travel in safety. 

North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance costs 
little and is easily obtained 
fromany Insurance Agent. 
Let us send you further 
information. 


Insurance Company of | 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Rounded Insurance Company” 
1792 


LAALABABABWERVSBEREABEAEBESBEESE 
Insurance Company of North America — 
Third and Walnut Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DDr1 


RS oe totter ean poten ae ana eae 
LS ge pease eee 
ee Oe EEL) 3: See Ree ee 
Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 
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Hot Springs Virginia 


EET winter's bustle 
—prepared! Spend 
a few delightful weeks at 


Virginia Hot Springs. 
Enjoying the quiet of 
mountains—the vigor of 
golf—all the outdoor 
sports. And gathering in 
new energy and vim from 
the vitalizing “Cure” baths 
in radio-active waters. 


HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr 


















































Tue CopLey-PLAZA 


The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 











Booklets and information on request. Over- | 
night or less from New York, Philadelphia, | 
Richmond, Cincinnati, Washineton, 
= 
P Hotel St. James 
THE PLAZA 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-115 West 45th Strect 
Much favored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 








atmosphere and ap- 





When in Boston 


— at 


vENDU 





pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all 
principal shops and 
churches, 3. to 
minutes’ walk. ‘ 

2 minutes of all& - 
subways, “L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 
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Miami Beach, Florida 


America’s Winter Playground 








LE. ~_ Peat 


The NAUTILUS 
Geo. S. Krom, Mgr. 
Opens Jan. 3rd 


The LINCOLN 
B. Lundberg, Mgr. 
Opens Nov. 1st 





taker — Wofart2aCle— 


| ‘The FLAMINGO 
C. S. Krom, Mgr. 
Opens Dec. 15th 


The KING COLE 
Wm. M. Gale, Mgr. 
| Opens Jan. 1st 








Florida’s Foremost Resort Hotels 











CLARK’S 6th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1,250 to $3,000 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially char- 
tered Cunard new ss “Laconia,” 20,000 
tons. Featuring 26 days Japan and 
China including Peking; option 18 days 
in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, etc., 
with Europe stop over. 


CLARK’S 22nd CRUISE, Jan. 30 
TO 


True MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered new s s “Transyl- 
vania,” 17,000 tons. 62 days’ cruise, 
$600 to $1,700 including Hotels, Drives, 
Guides, Fees, etc. Featuring 15 days in 
Egypt and Palestine; Lisbon, Tunis, 
Spain, etc. 

CLARK’S 2nd CRUISE, 1926 
NORWAY and WESTERN 

MEDITERRANEAN 


New s s “Lancastria” leaves June 30 
repeating this summer’s most successful 
cruise, 53 days. $550 to $1,250. 
Originator of Round the World Cruises. 
Longest experienced cruise manage- 
ment. Established 30 years. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding. 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet and photographs, 
write to 

The Seven Dash Ranch 
Jounson, Cocnise County 


ARIZONA 
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Ye Sunshine City 


This year St. Petersburg anticipates 
the greatest season in her history. 
Every possible preparation has been 
made for the accommodation of her 
winter visitors. New hotels, new 
apartments, new homes, new enter- 
tainment, with the same old hospi- 
tality and the old dependable sun- 
shine. Write for booklet today. 
Address: 


H. R. DILLMAN 
Chamber of Commerce 





DAYTON, BEACH 


FLORIDA 


ERE 
northern 


winter is softened into a 
spring. The world’s 
500 feet 
awaits you. Magnificent auto 
drives. Boating on the fa- 
mous Halifax and Tomoka 
Rivers. Widely varied fish- 
ing. Golf, tennis, roque, 
lawn bowling. Daily con- 
certs. Cultural amuse- 
ments. Best accommoda- 
tions. For booklet address 


finest beach—23 miles long, 
wide 







212 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., Daytona, Florida 








VANITY FAIR 








~ Palm leaf hats 


zn December 
Cast off winter’s chains this year 
for a ginger-flower lei! Wear bath- 
ing suit and Hawaiian hat and let 
Waikiki’s warm sands thaw the 
chill from your bones. 


cAn Adventure—in comfort 


Sailing with the sun, you turn off 
the steam in your stateroom. Luxuri- 
ous ships, these that voyage the 
smooth seas direét to Honolulu 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Vancouver & Victoria, B.C. 


In 5 to 6 days you're sitting 
under a monkey-pod tree rubbing 
your eyes, wondering if you can 
make the folks back home under- 
stand how different Hawaii is! 


Costs so little! 

Linger a while in Uncle Sam’s exotic 
mid-Pacific territory; you may do so at 
little extra cost. Hotel, apartment and 
cottage rates are moderate; you’ll be 
surrounded by all accustomed comforts 
and conveniences. Or, if your time is 
limited, make round trip from the Pacific 
Coast in 3 or 4 weeks for as little as $300 
or $400, including first-class travel and all 
incidentals, allowing a week or two in 
Hawaii. Book through your local rail- 
way, steamship or travel agent direct to 
Honolulu. 


Golf courses on all larger islands. 
Swimming, surfing, deep-sea fishing, 
motoring, mountain hiking—all outdoor 
sports the year around. See volcanic 
wonderland of Hawaii National Park. 


Hawaiian music and dancing in its ' 


native locale. For illustrated, colored 
brochure— 





217 MONADNOCK BLDG,, SAN FRANCISCO 
346 FORT STREET, HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S.A. 
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¢ Another opportunity on the world’s 


pre-eminent cruising ship to travel 
around the globe, into the heart of 
strange continents, where the call of the muezzins, 
the tinkle of temple bells, the song of the Geishas 
weave the spell of enchantment complete! A dream 
which you surely have wished to see come true. 


‘The 


Cruises Supreme 
on the Specially Chartered 


Cunarder 
“FRANCONIA’ 


will sail Eastward from New York 
January 14th, 1926 
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Within the compass of 133 days you will come to 
know old civilizations, different people and odd cus- 
toms, will visit Madeira, the French Riviera, Naples, 
and Athens; Cairo, India, Agra with the Taj Mahal, 
Benares, Delhi, etc. — Ceylon, Sumatra and Java; 
The Philippines; China — South and North — with 
Peking, Japan, Honolulu, Kilauea, the Panama Canal, 
etc. —at a time of the year when climatic and other 
conditions are at their best. 


"er 


The unrivaled experience and resources of the 
world’s foremost travel organization—the renowned 
Cunard service — the courteous attention of experi- 
enced officers, the willing work of well-trained 
stewards, the unexcelled cuisine—will again enhance 
the pleasures of the voyage. 









Fares cover all shore excursions. 


.. Complete Guide-book and other literature 
on request. 
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585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
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Boston 


Toronto Vancouver 






Che | 
DRAKE 


Upper Michigan Ave. 
and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 
Se 


'AR-FAMED is THE 

DRAKE and its splen- 
didlocation onthe restful 
shores of Lake Michigan. 
Charming views from 
every window. Here you 
may enjoy delightful re- 
laxation from the hurry 
and noise of the “loop” 
district—yet be almost in 
the heart of the city. 
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Under Tue Bracxstone Management 
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The New 
Hollywood-Plaza Hotel 


AN EXCLUSIVE hostelry, famous for its 
M3 cuisine, where hospitality, comfort an| 
courtesy abound, and the desire to excel in 
Service is paramount, 

Beautifully situated and luxuriously ap- 
pointed—one of the truly great hotels of 
the Coast. Like a bit pf old Spain, with 
its palm-shaded gardens. and rich furnish- 
ings to rest you. 

Strange sights, unique theatres, broad 
boulevards greet you at every turn—the 
famous Hollywood Bowl is only a_ few 
blocks to the north and the broad Pacific 
hbeache$ just twenty minutes away. The 
most conveniently located of all for the 
myriad attractions, diversions and interests 
that surround Los Angeles, 

Write or wire reservations. 
the rates surprisingly low. 


Hollywood, California 


You'll find 

















HOTEL 


Blackstone 


50 East 58th Street 


A Quiet Refined Family Hotel 
in Fashionable Plaza District 
ONE or MORE ROOMS en Suite 
Handsomely Furnished 
Rates Reasonable 


RESTAURANT 


Cuisine and Service of Supreme 
Excellence 
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_ you glad? Old man trouble is the 
only passenger we don’t transport. Your 
car? Certainly, we have room for over 100. Tired 
business men? Come, there are deck chairs to 
rest you, a club-like smoking room to cheer you. 


Sleep? Yes, we can almost guarantee it. Exqui- 
site staterooms built for full grown folks. Suites, 
if you wish them, with real beds, private bath. 
Telephone and bell boy service. 


And ot equal importance is food. We like good 
food ourselves—so we serve it— generously. 
You'll find every morsel supremely delicious. 


What else need we say? Since you are going to 
Florida, why shouldn’t your trip be 48 hours of 
glorious travel aboard the finest, fastest and larg- 
est of all coastwise vessels—the H. F. Alexander? 
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| Trouble is the only thing you won’t find when you sail on 


the s.s. H.F. ALEXANDER 


An excellent orchestra will entertain you while 
you dine—will play while you dance. Luxurious 
lounges, writing and tea rooms. And Mother, 
there’s a playroom for the youngsters with a 
matronly nurse in charge. 

é 


Go any week—Sailings Every Five 
Days from New York 


Never before has such a smart, luxurious liner 
sailed the Atlanticcoast. Accommodations equal 
to the finest metropolitan hotels for 583 first 
cabin passengers. 

Make your reservations now. Superbly illustrated 
booklet, sailing date cards and stateroom plans 
at any ticket or tourist agent, travel bureau or 


THE ADMIRAL LINE 
604 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Downtown Office, 32 Broadway 
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48 HOURS 
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Sailing ‘Dates ~ 
10 a. m. Pier 86, N. R. 
foot of 46th Street a4) 
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Nov. 2 Dec. 3 “Dw | 
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and every five 


days thereafter Viz 
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NDIVIDUAL dining tables..... 
just like your favorite hotel, 


OTHING apologetic about this 


“BE AUTIFULLY appointed SPAcious ocean-liner decks.. .. 
smoking room. You'll like it. 


SMI 6.5 ss every convenience. Some glassed........ others open. 
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“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


Enchanted 
Days 


in strange countries 
beyond the sea 


Go to the lands that are richest in 
legend and history. See strange 
people who cling to age-old cus- 
toms and yet adopt much that is 
new and modern. 

Find there gems and precious 
stones muchsoughtafter theworld 
over. Artisans, whose rare skill 
has been handed down from father 
toson for centuries, work the most 
delicate of designs in ivory, silver 
and gold. 

Heavy silks, batiks and gor- 
geous rugs are there in profusion. 
Search out these treasures in 
quaint, native bazaars. 

Gay Society 
Social life in the Orient is a round 
of new pleasures and old ones 
amid new surroundings. 

You find palatial hotels. Horse- 
racing is traditional. Polo was first 
played in India. There’s big-game 
hunting such as no other conti- 
nent affords. 

It’s a different life. It offers fresh 
interests, new delights. There is 
none of the boredom one finds in 
accustomed places. 

And there is a luxurious way to 
go. For every Saturday a magnifi- 
cent President Liner sails from 
San Francisco for the Orient and 
Round the World. 


Palatial Oil-burners 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France, Boston, New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama and Los Angeles 
are touched on regular schedules. 

From Boston and New York 
there is a fortnightly service to the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. Also a fortnightly ser- 


vice returning from the Orient to - 


San Francisco. 

The liners are comfortable to a 
rare degree. The cuisine is world- 
famous. The service personal. 

For complete information com- 
municate with any ticket or tourist 
agent or with any of the United 
States or foreign offices of the 





15 Moore Street, New York City 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
626 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
Robert Dollar Bidg., Department M 211 
San Francisco, California 
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finest hotel 
service afloat 
—whatever 


price you 
pay ~~~ 


whichever 


ship you 
choose 





Go to Europe 
NOW 


_— UNITED STATES LINES 
operate six ships—your 
own ships. They are six 
of the finest in the world 
and offer passages to suit 
every purse, with the utmost 
in comfort, cuisine and ser- 
vice for every dollar paid. 


“George Washington” 
This liner, which carried the 
U. S. delegates to the Peace 
Conference, is famed for 
speed, steadinessand beauty. 
Smoothly running elevators 
supplement beautiful stair- 
ways and Colonial windows 
replace portholes wherever 
possible. Triple promenade 
decks. First class ($210 up), 
Second ($136.25 up) and 
Tourist Cabin ($87.50 up). 


**Leviathan” 


Flagship of the Fleet and 
the pride of America. Pom- 
peian Swimming Pool, 
Winter Garden, Louis XIV 
Salon, tea rooms, gymnasi- 
ums. First class (rates from 
$265), Second class ($147.50 
up) and Tourist Cabin(from 
$92.50). 


“President Harding”& 


“President Roosevelt” 
The two famous sister ships 
with a personality all their 
own. Every stateroom an 
outside one. Real beds and 
period furniture. First 
class ($190 up) and Tourist 
Cabin ($85 up) only. 
Republic’ & “America” 
Two of the largest and fin- 
est “cabin” (one-class) ships 
afloat. Both extremely pop- 
ular since they virtually offer 
first class luxury at second 
class cost. Cabin rates from 
$140 on the Republic and 
$145 onthe America. Tour- 
ist Cabin, $85. 


* * a 


Regular Sailings 
Regular sailings from New 
York to Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and 
Bremen. Ask your local 
steamship agent for com- 
plete information about the 
United States Lines, or write 
to 45 Broadway, New York 
City. 


European Service 
Whenyou get to Europe, the 
branch offices, located in all 
principal cities, will care for 
your mail, advise you about 
hotels and give every pos- 
sible assistance. 
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tHEGGLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN,.N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
complete facilities for the treat- 
ment of heart, circulatory, di 
gestive and nervous ‘disorders. 
uable mineral springs—high- 
radio-active SF laotwmmetelelae 
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llustrated booklets on request. 























Opening June 1925 


ROYAL MONGEAU HOTEL 


35» 37, 39; 


Avenue Hoche 
PARIS 
Champs-Elysées = Etolle 
250 Rooms 
250 Bath Rooms 


All suites face the spa- 
cious Avenue or the ex- 
tensive Hotel grounds. 


Telegraphic address: ROYAMONCO PARIS 
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Headquarters in Boston 


But a few minutes’ taxi ride from the 
North and South Terminals. The 
Vendome is the Boston headquarters 
for many of the guests of the Abbott 
Hotels in New Hampshire, South 
Carolina and Florida. Here you will 
enjoy “Service with a smile.” 


FRANK H. ABBOTT & SON 
under the direction of Karl P. Abbott 


Commonwealth Ave. at Dartmouth St. 


N 




















Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 


AMERICA to Europe. 





45 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Florida! Blue sea, blue sky, and 
white moons and golden suns that 
drive away all the other blues. You 
go there, anyway, winters, and winter 
does keep on coming, year after year, 
doesn’t it?) Well—why not buy there? 
A coldly, sternly sane investment. 
Write to us for information. 


House & Garden’s 


Real Estate Department 
19 West 44th St. New York City 
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[ Around the Wout 


ESTWARD via the Panama Canal 

—Anitinerary that will fascinate 
to the very end ~an American man- 
\ agement fully conversant with the de- 
sires of American travelers—European 
chefs and servants, trained in the con- 
tinental way — perfect appointments. 
The Resotute offers all the privileges 
of foreign registry.Four months perfect 
vacation 


on the 


RESOLUTE 


(Queen of Cruising Steamships) 








































From 
New York Rates 
Jan. 21, 1926 $1500 and up 
Los Angeles ‘ " 
Feb. 6 including shore 
| all excursions 
oe La 








ANAMA Canat and Spanish Main 
| For West Indies cruising the 
Rettancz is ideal in size and appoint- 
ments. Her splendid staterooms pub- 
licroomsandunusually spacious decks 
were designed especially to keep peo- 
ple comfortable in tropical waters. 
Her management, cuisine, and service 
are world renowned. Five delightful 
cruises, will be made this winter 


by the 


RELIANCE 


(Sister Ship of the Resolute) 
From New York Feb. 27—27 days 








































Dec. 19—14 days April 1—14 days 
Jan.9—15 days | Rates 
Jan. 27—27 days <4 $150 and $250 
am, and up 
a _ 
ee. = 





For full information about these splendid cruises, send to 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 


177 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
87 St. James St., Montreal 574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


35-39 Broadway, N. Y. 
230South 15th St., Phila. 





pringtime 
ins the 
moment 


board 


- lon nied 


always exclusively 
first-class ~-~ 


Santa Fe“all the way,” the 
shortest route Chicago to 
California, through a 
sunny, scenic wonderland. 


Fred Harvey through 
dining car—another ex- 
clusive feature. Through 
Pullman via Grand Can- 
yon National Park. Five 
daily trains to California 
on the Santa Fe. 






wd tee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
Railway Exchange. Chicago, Illinois 


Send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to California. 
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= Mediterranean 


1 e 

Egy pt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 

‘ By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 
















[i , Cunard S. S. “‘Scythia’’ 
| seat (Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
H & ; Sailing from New York January 26—67 Days 


The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has become 
an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. Pres 
arranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. 
Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, 
at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
“Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “‘Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 


Luxury Cruise WEST INDIES Lyg. N. Y. Feb. 18— 
to the 27 Days 
by Palatial S. S. “VEENDAM” 
Frank Tourist Co. in cooperation with Holland-America Line 








Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 

At Bank of America, Los Angeles 582 Market St., San Francisco 
1529 Locust St., Philadelphia 

(Fst. 1875) Paris Cairo London 
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The Luxury Cruise on ai 


Mediterranean 
Palestine - Egypt 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation—Luxurious comfort, 
perfect service, enjoyable entertainment, on board the “Rotterdam.” 


Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old World lands, 


(By the famous “‘Rotterdam”’ 5th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1926 
Under the Hottanp America Line's own management 
The **ROTTERDAM’”’ 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has aworld-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort ofher appointments, the 
surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 

Sixty-seven Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the 
Riviera. Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 

Number of guests limited 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder “F” on request 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts. 

burgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, Luxury cruise to the 

St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, WEST. INDIES 

Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, 27 days : 

pan Fconctero, og City, (Hollend-America Line y 
/ ae 2 ¢ with 
ontreal, Toronto, Winnipeg gocberacion Toonter MK 

Or any authorized ge : os 
lv. New York Feb. 18, 1926 























Steamship Agent 














Flashing Gontrasts on the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


You roll along the Nile in a train de luxe amid scenes but little 
changed since the days of Antony and Cleopatra. From Luxor and 
Cairo you return to yourcruise home, the great liner which is the tri- 
umph of modern engineering, the embodiment of modern luxury. 
Now you dip into the gay whirl of Monte Carlo. Later you stand 
before the Parthenon to dream of Greece and her ancient glories. 
Such are the elements out of which the White Star and the Red Star 
Lines have built a travel masterpiece. 


White Star Liner AD RIATIC Red Star Liner TA PLAND 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 25 Jan. 16 and Mar. 6 
Homein46days. Liberalstop-oversand return via a North European port permitted. 
$690 and up, including shore trips. 


Write for our booklet,““What You See 

on the Mediterranean Cruises”. Ad- 

dress: Cruise Department, No. 1 Broad- 

way, New York City, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR I@NE 
RED STAR LYNE 





West Indies Cruises: 30-31 Days. White 
Star liner Megantic Jan. 23 and Feb. 27 





























pinehurst 


Sports — Sunshine — Fellowship 
CAROLINA HOTEL 


; The Winter Country Club of People of Affairs 
NOW OPEN 

Quick comfortable journey; safe change of climate. 
Heavy advance reservations by Pine- 
hurst’s host of friends—and a full pro- 
gram of unusual sporting events from the 


start, assure an early season of great 
interest. 


Four of the best Golf Courses in America. 
Perfect facilities for all other sports— 
tennis, rifle and trap shooting, polo, 
riding, racing, motoring, etc. Many 
special tournaments thru the season. 


Reservations should be made at once 


Illustrated Booklets on request 


Address: General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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So Goes Milady~With luxury attending 





Full half a train devoted to 
woman—greater recognition 
of her just duesin travel than 
ever before proposed. Per- 
fect in every appointment— 
of course. 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


SUNNY CORNER OF EIGHTY-THIRD STREET 


Spaciousness 


HIGH ceilings and large rooms 
offer an unusual opportunity for 
hanging tapestries or advantageous 
placing of tall furniture. Some 
rooms as much as 40x 20 feet with 
18 foot ceilings. 


One Apartment to a Floor. Ready to Occupy Now. 


100% Cooperative Ownership 


Duplex—10 rooms, 4 baths, ex. lav. - $40,000 
12 rooms, 4 baths, $65,000 
14 rooms, 5 baths, $87,500 to $105,000 


Plans by Warren & Wetmore 


The agent on the premises will offer every conven- 
ience for inspection, every day, including Sunday 


Selling and Managing Agent 


2S Asepetremenrnbee 5. 

















HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
Book of Houses 





















































SAN DIE 









"ao manplann ed 

land,» 
ROM Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City 
direct to San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
baraand to Phoenix, Ariz. 


All-Pullman,observation 
and clubcars, barber, valet, 
shower for men, woman’s 
lounge, maid, manicure, 
shower for women. 

Rock Island and South- 

ern Pacific Travel Bureaus 

in all principal cities. 

Booklets on California and the 
Golden! State Limited on request. 
Address: 

L. M. ALLEN, Vice President 


Rock Island Lines, 


767 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 












Mothers most appreciate, 
The comforts of the Golden State, 
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CARRISO GORGE 





House & Garden’s Book of 


Houses is invaluable to anyone 


who is planning to build or re- 
model a home, and interesting 
to everyone who is interested in 
houses. It showsso many different 
types of attractive homes, that it 
enables you to know just what 
you want and to convey your 
wants intelligibly to an architect. 


There are over 300 illustra- 
tions—houses, garages, servants 
quarters—and plans showing 
such architectural details as 
doors, windows, fireplaces, 
closets, stairs, chimneys, etc. ... 
It is a beautiful book and makes 
a beautiful present. . . . Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of $3, 
personal check or money order. 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 23 West 44th St., New York City 














Florida’s 
Finest Hotel 


On The Ocean 


Front 


Fireproof 








Pity 


Rendezvous of the Discriminating 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Opening, January, 1926 
Booklet 
W. G. McMeexin, Mgr. 
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fF RADIO CABINETS 
with The sketchis of an early English room, the walls of 

Italian Style which are covered with small panels of dark oak. 
Above the paneling is a frieze of parge work ina 


MODEL 1600-R-2 N ATW "ATER kK ENT yy) decorative design. The ceiling is also parge work 





and the over-mantel is a plaster panel in relief. 
The hangings of the room are a deep warm crim- 
son. In such a room as this d Pooley Radio 


American walnut or English 
brown mahogany, duotone 


finish. Height 41%", width iL \ —_— Cabinet in walnut takes its place as a useful and 
34'2”, depth 16*4". Equipped . y ornamental piece of furniture. 

with Atwater Kent 5-tube_ (“w8 (<a‘a_aeU#W WS 

Model 20 Compact Seth Nore v. Mt Cla akan 





a HE—whose home is her realm, whose taste and skill 
rie SRE NE make it lovely to live in—will say, “This is radio as 
aus 4°». RED al I want it”; and HE—grateful for her deftness in 

ig % asd Ail home-making—will provide it. 


4 2 a 


Design, woods, inlays, construction of the very highest order. 
Built-in Pooley floating horn of luscious tone, hidden from view 
behind a grille. A 5-tube Atwater Kent Receiver unrivaled for 
radio efficiency. Batteries and wires concealed. Simply an exqui- 
site cabinet in a choice period design. Yet every mechanism 
instantly accessible. A marriage of ingenuity and art. 


Six beautiful, new Pooley Radio and Radio-Phonograph Cabinets, 
priced from $75 to $295, are shown and described in a booklet 
that is waiting for you. Send for it. 





PRICE COMPLETE '“{itteries" $200 THE POOLEY COMPANY 
P-ices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 1664 Indiana Ave., PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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The Devilled Moon 


How the Duke of Dolphin Was Tricked into the Secret of Happiness 


THIN scream spattered upon the 

crystal air as the young Duke of 

Dolphin slit another peacock’s throat 
and leaned back in his divan of carven 
aquamarine, 

“Lo, 1 am bored,” he murmured, sheath- 
ing his sword ere it should lisp blood upon 
the petals of heartsease and lady breath that 
yearned in sweet spirals toward the foot 
of his acid throne; “Vice is an 
old wives’ tale to me, and even 
the curious pleasures of virtue, 
have long since palled. I crave 
new toys!” And, emotionné to 
a pleasant degree, he wound him- 
self smartly in a cloak of pas- 
sionate velveteen and _ strode 
forth. 

It was the night of the Ker- 
mess, and the streets were rivers 
of fire. Confetti, pink, purple, 
green and hydrangea-blue, filled 
the eyes of innocent villagers, 
gay ribbons ensnared their wan- 
dering feet. Within the rancid 
gloom of the Café de Casse- 
Coeur, ancient gaffers slept like 
little children, with their heads 
in pools of spilt wine, Shrill 
laughter mingled with the ex- 
cruciating music of violins, for 
this was in Vienna or Prague, or 
one of those silken cities, and 


one of your mettle!” cried the Duke in 
distress; ‘“‘Come, we will encarmine the 
very paving-stones whereon we tread! We 
will crush pearls between our fretful teeth, 
strangle serving-maids with ropes of rubies, 
pluck stars from the astonished sky and set 
them in our ears. Come, comrade take me 
by the hand and lead me to pleasures I 
have not yet known!” 


\ 


\ 


\ 





iN 
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“Is this your home?” demanded the 
Duke in astonishment, for the place was 
strange to him. But his companion per- 
sisted, and the Duke followed him into a 
garden. 

Here the moonlight fell in twisted 
spirals through black shining leaves, and 
there was no earthly sound except the:twin 
murmur of women’s voices as they wan- 
dered occultly in the gloom. 

“Ah, a courtship in the dark,” 
thought the Duke with relish, 
for it was not long since he 
had been at college, and he was: 
proficient in these matters. So’ 
they came upon the ladies strol- 
ling, and the Duke courteously; 
removed his hat and strove to’ 
pierce with his eyes the dark- 
ness which enfolded their frail, 
slow-moving forms. 

Now, it happened that the 
Devil, having drunk more than 
was good for him, had mistaken 
a neighbor’s gateway for his 
own. And this was not his own 
home, and nothing like it, but 
the home and garden of two 
maiden sisters, of whom one was 
more beautiful than the morn- 
ing star while the other was 
uglier than sin. And presently, 
the sweet wind of evening driv- 





DRAWING BY HOGARTH JR. ing the fumes of alcohol from 
his brain, the Devil looked and 
saw before him the beautiful 
sister regarding him with a 
questioning and an enchanting 


men and women, young and old 
alike, were conducting them- 
selves as in the woodcuts of Frans 
Masereel, or the drawings of 
Adolph Dehn; that is to say, they 


WHAT THE MOON SAW 
It was then that the Devil perceived his mistake, and be- 
ing a married man of some five or six summers, quickly 
made the best of it. As he fled, bearing, half-fainting in 
his arms, the fairest of the sisters, he looked over his 








were winding their arms thrice 

about their jawbones, and thrust- 

ing their toes behind their ears, and other- 
wise indulging in all manner of contor- 
tions and grimaces. And the young Duke, 
seeing cool eyelids droop over eyes of flame, 
scenting the perfume of a thousand quest- 
ing lips, cried, “This is Life!” and stepped 
into a penny arcade. 

Here a gentleman with a lavender nose 
was wavering between two slot machines. 
“I can’t decide,” the stranger said fretfully, 
as the Duke approached, “between ‘Fun in 
a Girl’s Bedroom’ for two pfennings, and 
‘What the Mousie Saw’ for one and a half.” 

“The Devil!” cried the Duke, and for 
once he was right; for the stranger was none 
other than his old friend, the Prince of 
Darkness, his satanic charms ill concealed 
by a long black coat and top hat. “But what 
are you doing here?” 

“Well, I got a little bored,” the Devil 
confessed, “Sorry to be in a rush, old man, 
but I’ve got to get home before this melts. 
It’s tutti-frutti.” And he indicated, with 
a horny finger, a box of ice-cream which 
he held under his coat. “What! The pal- 


lid pleasures of an ice-cream festival for 


shoulder and saw the disenchantment of the young Duke 


The Devil shook his head. “I’m afraid 
that’s out, old boy,” he said sadly, “you 
forget that ’m a married man. 

“Marriage!” exclaimed the young Duke, 
“the last adventure! Lo, J will marry.” 
And he struck a pose. 

“Well, it will cither make or mar you,” 
admitted his companion. “And as for your 
choice—the wife has a girl friend visiting 
her over the week-end. I haven’t seen her 
vet, but they tell me she was Miss Warsaw 
in the Greater Poland Beauty Pageant. 
You might come up and look her over.” 

“Excellent!” cried the Duke, and after 
a pleasant half-hour over the flagons in the 
Café de Casse-Coeur, they set out for the 
Devil’s dwelling. 

“What shall be my method with this 
maiden?” inquired the Duke, as they walked 
along. 

“Well,” said the Devil, walking into a 
hydrant, for he was a little befogged by 
the wine they drunk, “I shall have to ask 
the wife about that; she got a lot of bullv - 
ideas, Presently, the Devil turned in at 
a gateway of noble dimensions. 


look. Glancing rapidly into 
the perfumed shadows about 
him, he descried the Duke, enfolding in 
an irresistible embrace the other sister, who 
asked no questions, having realized the 
sweetness of her peril, but vibrantly 
swooned to the unaccustomed caress, and 
thought deliciously as she powdered her 
nose, “Perhaps he will kill me with love.” 
For she was a constant reader of the Daily 
News. 
It was then that the Devil perceived his 
error, and being a married man of some five 
or six summers, quickly made the best of it. 
For one icy instant he beheld the loom- 
ing forehead, the fish-like eye and receding 
chin of his inamorata. Alas, too late! Al- 
ready he had whispered the words of love, 
had bespoken the hand that now he knew 
to be gnarled and brittle as an acorn. 
After the wedding, the Devil came to 
console him. “Why this face of radiant 
mirth?” He demanded, non-plussed. 
“Don’t be sil,” quoth the Duke, moving 
his chair closer to the reading lamp; “she 
may have a face like a stub-pen, but she’s 
a subscriber to Vanrry Farr! 


M.C. 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE DOBBS FOREWORD ts an ENTIRELY DIFFERENT MODEL WITH AN 
UNUSUAL EFFECT PRODUCED BY THE LONG-OVAL CROWN~A DISTINCTIVE DOBBS 
FEATURE. THE SWEEP OF THE ENGLISH-CUT-BRIM NICELY CORRESPONDS TO THE 


LINES OF THE BLOCK, AND THE SMOOTH BINDING ADDS THE FINISHING TOUCH. 
THE DOBBS FOREWORD Is DECIDEDLY NEW. 


~ DOBBS & Co ~ 6/8. 620 and 244 Tifth Avenue — —New York, ~ 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| COURTESY OF BACHSTITZ GALLENIES | 
A SIXTEENTH CENTURY BRONZE 
An Elephant in bronze modeled in the sixteenth century by Gio- 
vanni di Bologna. This bronze, one of the most admirable of 
Bologna’s animal pieces, has lately come to this country from 
the Hague. Two views of it are shown. The statue is seven 
inches high; the bronze itself has a beautiful blue-black patine 
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A Queen of the Opera: Frances Alda 


This Season She Will Create the Role of Ginevra in “La Cena Della Beffe’” at the 
Metropolitan, the Opera Version of Sem Benelli’s “The Fest,” Music by Giordano 
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Sex Plays and Noel Coward 


How a Self-Conscious Playgoer May Become an Advocate of “Clean Drama”’ 


DITOR’S NOTE: Noel Coward, the subject of 

this article by A. B. Walkley, the eminent 
critic of the London Times, (who will, from now on, 
be a regular contributor to Vanity Fair), is a young 
English playwright. Mr. Coward is the enfant 
terrible of the English theatre; regarded as a mas- 
ter of the double entendre so necessary to the sex- 
play. With Fallen Angels produced in London last 
season, Mr. Coward’s precocity provoked a storm 
of critical protest. His name became thereafter 
a synonym for “shocking.” He is the author, also, 
of “The Vortex”, and “Hay Fever’ these plays 
already being known to America; Mr. Coward not 
only writes plays, but acts in them. He is the 
concocter of several revues, and has perpetrated in- 
numerable popular jingles. ‘“‘The Vortex” is a New 
York success. 


R. NOEL COWARD will not, I know, 
feel aggrieved at my association of 
. his name with this burning topic. He 
is no sensualist, either of the metaphysical type, 
like Signor Pirandello, or of the slyly innuen- 
doish type, like Mr. Somerset Maugham. These 
writers take sex, as other people take pills, with 
a wry face. For them it is sexual passion, a 
natural force let loose. For Mr. Coward it is 
just a good joke, a new toy. In other words, 
Mr. Coward is a quite young man. Anatole 
France, it would appear from a book of recent 
revelations, declared love not to come by nature 
but to be a difficult art, which it took a life- 
time to learn. Only men over fifty and ladies 
over forty-five could hope to be proficient; as 
amorists, the young were negligible. Naturally 
enough, thus, Mr. Coward assimilates sexual 
love as he assimilates every other parcel of ex- 
perience, from the “modernity” of Chelsea to 
oeufs sur le plat Bercy, with the healthy om- 
nivorous appetite of his age. Asaborn dramatist, 
eager to cram every scrap of his experience into 
the form of dialogue and scene, sex seemed to 
him a subject like any other, but that was his 
mistake, 


NEX, he was soon to learn, is not a subject 
like any other. “How, Sir, do you say 
‘good fellow’ in print?” asked an obituary- 
writer in Printing House Square of the great 
Delanc, and was answered “Sir, you should not 
say it at all.” There are many austere persons 
to whom sex is not a subject at all. By “sub- 
ject”, I mean of course anything in nature that 
is represented in art. Among these natural 
things, why not sex, the most important of 
them all, the most vital to the race, the gov- 
erning factor in the scheme of life? Logically, 
the ohvious question seems to admit of only one 


By A. B. WALKLEY 


answer. But logic is powerless against inherited 
and ingrained prejudice and there’s no blink- 
ing the fact that many millions of the earth’s 
population are thus prejudiced against the pres- 
entation of the sexual instinct in art. Why? 
“Ah, why, Ernest” says Mr. Frank Tinney to 
his friend, the music conductor, “I’m getting 
deep,” and I feel I’m getting deep when I must 
approach this tremendous question. The easiest 
way, and therefore, the one usually taken, is 
the ethnological. It is a matter of North and 
South, or else, East and West. “Anglo-Saxons” 
generally are against “Latins” for sex as an art 
theme. The gulf between East and West on 
this subject is revealed by the contrast between 
the literal translations of the “Arabian Nights” 
by Burton or Mardrus and the bowdlerized ver- 
sion by which they were first made known to 
the Occidental world ... But enough of 
ethnology! I shrink, Ernest, from getting too 
deep and finding myself out of my depth. 
Let me try a new dichotomy. Does it not all 
come to this? That there are two opposed states 
of mind on the question of sex in art, which 
one may call the “hick” state and the sophisti- 
cated state. 


HE “hicks”, I understand, inhabit the 
middle west of North America, and, in- 
cidentally, their views control not only the 
fortunes of the “movies” but the election of 
Presidents. But the “hick” state of mind has 
much more than a local interest; it may be 
found all the world over. No doubt there is 
more of it in the United States than in Great 
Britain, more of it in Scotland than in England, 
more in Stow-on-the-Wold than in Piccadilly, 
i.e. it is unevenly distributed over the surface 
of the Planet Terra. But “with such a being 
as man, in such a world as the present one”, it 
is nowhere far to seek. More than that, every 
man Jack of us, I think, has a touch of the 
“hick” in his mental equipment. He may hide 
it, he may loathe it as the very devil, but there 
it sticks within him, a malignant disease which 
he cannot extirpate. It hates novelty, it hates 
surprise, and without surprise there can be no 
art—whose essential function it is to startle us 
into a new observation of the external cosmos 
and to give us a glimpse of the World as Real- 
ity, underlying the World as Appearance—it is 
when confronted by unfamiliar art that the 
“hick” within us leaps up and shrieks that it 


cannot bear it. I do not remark any new de- 
velopment in the art of the theatre that has not 
been received with howls and execrations. The 
plays of Ibsen, when first seen in London, pro- 
duced something like a state of Civil War. 
Nothing but the fact that, outside Italy, Italian 
is an unknown tongue saves Pirandello’s bacon. 
So it is with new music (or “noise”) and new 
painting, (called by Ruskin, one of the most 
hick-ridden of men, “throwing your paint pot 
at the head of the public”) and new architec- 
ture (or “sky-scraping”). Turn to literature 
and you get the same old story. We know what 
Johnson said of Sterne, what Jeffrey of Words- 
worth, what Henry James of Thomas Hardy. 
And I confessed to having been knocked end- 
ways by M. Brousson’s recent revelation in 
Anatole France Ex Pantoufles that A. F. 
professed “not to understand” Marcel Proust 
and to find Bergson incomprehensible. Proust 
is, | suppose, the most daring of all innovators 
in the art of the novel, as is Bergson in philoso- 
phy. They take, I admit, a good deal of under- 
standing; but most of us humbler folk find the 
effort well rewarded. But France’s “hick” of- 
fended by the new and strange, refused the 
effort. The “hick” triumphant in an Anatole 
France! Doesn’t that drive home my point 
about the ubiquity of the beast? 


F this is the attitude toward new art of the 

sophisticated mind, with its ever persist- 
ent taint of the “hick” mind, what is to 
be said of the “hick” mentality pure and sim- 
ple? In the first place, I doubt if it recognizes 
art at all, as such. It knows only the practical 
activities of the human spirit and wholly ig- 
nores the theoretical. Hence, it automatically 
substitutes ethical judgments for aesthetic; it 
has no category of the “beautiful”, but only 
of the “moral” and the “immoral”. Because 
nudity in practical life is something indecent, 
something demanding the interference of the 
police, it puts a fig leaf on the Medicean Venus, 
bowdlerizes Shakespeare and turns the Song of 
Solomon into an elaborate allegory. It is, in the 
Gallic idiom, as “ignorant as a carp” and_ as 
happens in other savage tribes, is the victim 9° 
a kind of devil-worship, or cult of the harsh 
and cruel, which is euphemistically termed 
asceticism, 

But why go on? We need no analysis of the 

(Continued on page 96) 





The Flooded Island 
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A Little Tragedy of the Springtime, Treating Tender Emotion With Irony 


48 
RS. LANGFELDER, adoctor’s widow, 
sat up in bed and called: 
“Julia, open the window, I’m suffo- 
cating!” 


They lived in a hotel on the island in two 
adjoining rooms, Mrs. Langfelder, a patient, 
and Julia, her servant. 

It was half past ten; the stars were not 
visible in the sky as clouds were floating rest- 
lessly across it—now they hurried all in one 
direction, like a crowd, now they slowed down 
and moved about in the quiet darkness. 

Julia opened the window. 

“Cover me up,” said the old lady. 

“Yes, ma’am” replied Julia softly and drew 
the clothes around the old lady. She went to 
the window and leaned out, looking for a 
moment at the Danube, 

“Ma’am.” 

“Well?” 

“So much water is coming down from the 
mountains. The Danube is flooding like I’ve 
never seen before.” Julia again looked out of 
the window. Down below at the water’s edge, 
torches were burning, in a row up to where the 
island finished in the shape of a large ship. 
One could sce soldiers moving about between 
the torches. The management of the baths had 
been waiting for these soldiers for days. They 
were working day and night to build a dam. 
They were moving quietly. The soldiers were 


now simply workmen. 
A SLIGHT breeze was blowing in from 
the Danube. 

“Julia,” said the old lady, “shut the window, 
T']] catch cold.” 

Julia shut the window and went into the 
other room. 

The old lady switched off the light, but did 
not sleep. The poor woman was ill and old, 
too stout, and too tired of life. She did not 
even care about the water which was rushing 
down from the mountains. She lay in bed with 
open eyes. Her night’s “rest”. From the other 
room came a quiet, slight sound. Julia had 
opened the window and was staring out at the 
Danube, which now fascinated her. And the 
slight breeze which came from there, blew, too, 
from the mountains, on which the snow had 
just melted. The wind blowing over their 
ridges filled itself with a tepid, earthly smell, 
with the scent of rich roots, with that breath, 
faintly reminiscent of violets which passes tepid 
and languid across one’s face. This is the wind 
for which one says, “Spring is here,” as one 
closes one’s eyes. 

“Soldiers 
to herself. 

She leaned so daringly out of the window, as 
only servants do, that half of her body seemed 
out in the air. Now, suddenly, she saw the 
whole row of torches, shining in the night, and 
many soldiers, thronging and digging and 
wheeling the soil in barrows at the water’s edge. 
She was a city-bred girl, sixteen years old. The 
slight breeze blew into her ears and breathed 
gently in‘o her little nostrils which were trem- 
bling just a trifle. She closed her eyes and softly 


.” Julia said in a serious tone 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


called into the night, to the big Danube, to the 
whole world: 
“What a night.” 

She quickly closed the window and slunk to 
the wardrobe in the darkness. She undressed, 
and listened at the old lady’s door. The old 
lady was-asleep. Why should I make a secret 
of it?—she was snoring soundly. If she had 
not been asleep, perhaps Julia would have gone 
to bed. She opened her wardrobe and took out 
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“The soldier did not speak. He only 
stared with shining, wondering eyes into 
the girl’s face—a study in varied emo- 
tions. Then he drew Julia’s head to his 
breast and covered her face with his own’”’ 


a white dress. When she was dressed in her 
Sunday clothes she turned on the light and 
tidied her hair. She pulled the table drawer 
open, felt around inside and took out a big 
cigar. She had kept it there ever since the 
soldiers first appeared on the island. She took 
the cigar and fled with it out of the room. 

She hurried down the two flights of stairs 
and aroused the porter. 

“Where are you going, Missy?” 

“To the chemist’s”’. 

A lump rose in her throat at this lie, then, 
like a young filly, she rushed out into the night. 

The Danube was restlessly tossing about. It 
hissed, and snorted furiously in its turbulence 
and when julia went near to the low dam and 
looked across, she heard the boom of the in- 
furiated waters. The slight breeze which up- 
stairs, at the window had fanned Julia’s face 
lightly was blowing a little more vigorously 
here, floating pleasantly, softly, almost warm 
from the water. 

“Where you going, Miss?” 
sweating soldiers. 

The blood rushed to Julia’s face. She made 
no answer and began running along the dam 
amongst the torches, where the soldiers looked 
up wonderingly and passed deprecatory remarks. 


asked one of the 





Her white dress flashed, as the torches shone on 
it, and the merry, yellow-looking faces of the 
soldiers kept grinning at her. 

“Where you going, Miss?” they called. 

She suddenly realized that she really did not 
know where she was going. She would have 
liked to have run along the dam till all the 
soldiers were left behind, to the very end, to 
the very last torch, there to stop—later to return 
home by a round-about way. She began to re- 
gret ever having come down at all. She clutched 
the cigar tightly in her hand and ran as fast as 
her small feet could carry her. The soldiers 
reached for her, but she was too quick. The 
moment they noticed her, she had vanished. At 
the end of the dam, a few paces beyond the 
last torch, she stopped. 

“There are no more soldiers here,” she 
thought, and sighed with relief. At this end, 
the dam was finished. It was a low dam made 
of beaten soil—here and there were protruding 
stakes, and where it was wider, sand bags. Julia 
sat down and meditated on her adventure. She 
seemed to have left behind her the old invalid, 
the groanings, the medicines, the monotonous 
days and the nights. She was enraptured by her 
surroundings: life vibrated about her... 
soldiers, . . . torches, the raging torrent which 
was the Danube . . . the scented breeze of a 
Spring night . . . the gathering clouds, this 
thrilling and dangerous hurrying in the night, 
full of anxiety and staving off of the flood, .-. . 
soldiers, young, ruddy lads with laughing 
faces . . . soldiers . . . soldiers ... 

“Hello, girlie”. A voice was near her. 


HE started. It was a sentry on point duty, 
with a rifle over his shoulder, who had 

climbed up from beyond the dam. He was a 
small, fair sturdy lad. He scrutinized Julia 
closely. 

“What are you doing here, kid?” 

“Nothing,” Julia said. 

“What if I were to take a shot at you 

Julia laughed. 

“You wouldn’t”. 

Then the old, old question. 


“Where do you come from?” 
“<> 


>»? 


est.” 

“Me, too.” 

“So we are both from Pest . 

Julia very quietly and breathlessly offered 
him the cigar. 

Her heart beat fast. 

“What’s that?” 

“A cigar.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes, for you.” 

“What shall I give you in exchange?” 

Julia could feel her heart beating fast and 
loud, like a drum pounding her breast. She 
laughed constrainedly—a sort of bashfulness 
overcame her and she almost cried. 

“Soldier,” she said in a sweet coaxing care- 
less tone, “Kiss me. On my lips.” 

The soldier really did not expect this. He 
held his rifle in his left hand and with his right 
arm he pressed the girl’s head close to him. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Iris—of the Family Tree 
To Play the Nun in « The Miracle”’ 


RIS TREE has recently arrived in America to play the role of Megildis, the Nun, in 

the Reinhardt production of ‘‘The Miracle’, which, despite Morris Gest’s repeated as- 
servations of impracticability, is now travelling from city to city in America. Although 
she has never appeared on any stage previous to her engagement in ‘‘The Miracle”, 
Miss Tree is a member of a famous theatrical family. She is the youngest daughter of the 
late Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, the niece of Max Beerbohm, the caricaturist, and the 
wife of Curtis Moffat, the American painter. During the recent Festspiel in Salzburg, 
when Reinhardt produced “The Miracle”, with Lady Diana Manners and Rosamund 
Pinchot as guest players, he ‘‘discovered’”” Miss Tree. After a single try-out, in Salzburg, 
her American engagement was arranged. ‘‘The Miracle’’ has begun its tour. The longest 
scheduled run (four weeks) will be in St. Louis; elsewhere it will play for shorter periods 
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POLA NEGRI 


“I do not like American cus- 

toms’’ Pola was reported to have 

said to a Parisian journal. The 

question, however, referred to 

deportment, not the Port of 
New York 





JOHN BARRYMORE 


Bearding the lion in his 
den was what John Barry- 
more did with “Hamlet” 
when he transplanted it 
to London last spring. The 
verdict was “not so bad 
for an American actor” 








GEORGE ARLISS 
The ambition of every 
actor to play a sour, rick- 
ety, yet, withal, lovable oc- 
togenarian who dies grandly, 
was realized gloriously by 
Mr. Arliss in “Old English” 














GATTI-CASAZZA 
Diplomat and Showman. Diplomat 
because he knows how to manage 
the countless opera-singers’ tem- 
peraments. Showman, because, at 
the Metropolitan, he has made un- 
popular operas extremely profitable 


Some Dignitaries 


Drawings by MASSAGUER 
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GLORIA SWANSON 
An important member of Parisian 
social circles, the Marquise de la 
Falaise frequently visits America 
for the purpose of making fiims and, 
incidentally, setting the fashion for 
the young girl’s haircut 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 
What with fille de joie- 
igru and drinking Veuve 
Cliquot in bachelor’s quar- 
ters Arthur Hopkins has 
now redeemed her for she 
is in decent juxtaposition 
to a pirate in a new play 
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Imported From England 


Comments on “The Green Hat” and “The Vortex’, Successes of the New Season 


HE world being what it is, it was ob- 

vious that The Green Hat, no sooner 

had the ink dried on its pages, was des- 
tined for the stage. In a phrase “‘its protagonist 
challenged histrionic portrayal”, and its central 
situation was so explicitly “dramatic”. As a 
novel, The Green Hat was suave and fluent, 
casual and interesting—in the pseudo-elegant 
manner which is Michael Arlen’s stock-in- 
trade. As a play, it is incoherent, frequently 
dull, and wholly unimportant except for one 
magnificent performance—the Iris March of 
Miss Katharine Cornell—and the Arlen posture 
succeeds only in clogging the pores of whatever 
intrinsic drama there was, at any time, in any 
form, in The Green Hat. 

The comparatively cool reception accorded 
The Green Hat—the play—upon its arrival 
on a New York stage, after slightly exaggerated 
reports drifting in from parts West had led 
some to expect, quite without reason, a colossal 
achievement, might have been readily antici- 
pated. The difficulty is precisely that the 
“irresistible fascination” of Iris March is credi- 
ble only as one reads of it. Mr. Arlen describes 
it nicely, seasoning her with fine phrases, and 
little deeds of gallantry. In the play, with Iris 
visualized as a sentient being, she seems no 
more “dangerous” than thousands of other 
charming and pretty women. Somehow or other 
when Napier tells Iris in a scorching moment, 
“It’s as though you came from an undiscovered 
country where the men are strange and strong, 
where the women wear their souls like masks 
on their faces, and their souls know not truth, 
nor lying, nor honor nor dishonor”, it seems 
all too preposterous for words. And, this after 
the appearance of Iris ten years since that event- 
ful dawn at Deauville, when Iris, to preserve 
a cherished ideal of her brother’s, swore Fen- 
wick, her husband died “for purity”—a phrase 
which glitters, but signifies nothing. In a 
moment, shall I say, of extreme simplicity, 
Napier, throbbing at the temples, exudes words, 
languorous, and lovely, by the thousands. | 
venture no criticism of Mr. Arlen as a stylist: 
I suggest merely that such dialogue as has been 
fabricated for The Green Hat is not of the 
idiom which is the theatre’s. So, too, is the 
gaudy suicide out of the dramatic scheme—the 
last depressing note in a sad, sad life, when 
Iris drives her Hispano-Suiza “at seventy miles 
an hour” into the big tree at the end of the 
lane. I doubt if the cinema even, for all its 
sundry ingenuities, could catch the drama of 
the big yellow car flying through the night, a 
chariot of destiny. Surely, an off-stage buzz- 
saw, and a red flare—such as are utilized in the 
stage production—do not even faintly hint at a 
“glorious ending”. The situation is one quicker 
than the mind can grasp, quicker than the eye 
can see. Old Ibsen was fairly unsuccessful when 
it came to describing the passing of a tragic 
event off-stage. It was a sore point with him, 
even with a lingering plunge 4 /a Rosmersholm. 
Imagine Ibsen at seventy miles an hour! 

Since The Green Hat is what it is, since it is 
unapologetically theatrical and stagey, in my 
opinion, had Iris March selected to do away 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


with herself by the comparatively simple method 
of blowing her brains out, I could well imagine 
a final curtain far more rousing than the present 
tapering one. Indeed, it is not mere facetious- 
ness which prompts me to suggest the last act 
of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray in place of 
the present one. 


HOPE I have not persuaded you that The 

Green Hat is not apparently intelligent, 
theatrically “effective” entertainment. It is all 
of these things—and more, for Miss Cornell’s 
performance in itself raises it almost to the top 
of the playgoer’s list. Her tremulous, exquisitely 
poised impersonation of Iris March is the best 
work in a profoundly interesting histrionic 
career. I know of no other actress on the Ameri- 
can stage, or, for that matter on any other, who 
could have embodied Iris March half so skill- 
fully, or have created a picture half so glamor- 
ous to behold. Only once was The Green 
Hat actually boring. That was in the third 
act at the time of Iris’ motherhood—when in 
a secluded nunnery all the people, it seemed, 
who had known Iris since she was a child hap- 
pened to meet up in this out-of-the-way place 
“on the outskirts of Paris”. A more futile and 
depressing act could not easily be contrived. 
The real secret of Iris March is I suppose the 
petite tache noire which is the source, really, of 
all such restlessness of the sort which sends 
such women as her scooting to the more lux- 
uriant corners of the continent. This Mr. 
Arlen fails even to suggest. The Green Hat is 
no “romance”. Far from it. 


N The Vortex, Mr. Noel Coward has written 

an intense, exciting little drama on a tawdry 
theme—the most expert of its gewre which has 
come to the New York stage in many seasons. 
Mr. Coward is a playwright who knows theatric 
values; he can manage cheap “effects” artfully. 
With The Vortex he has succeeded in endowing 
the commonplace with the imagination of the 
unique. He has, to be sure, accomplished noth- 
ing artistically—merely theatrically. His au- 
diences accordingly are electrified and, it seems, 
satisfied. 

Mr. Coward evokes for the purposes of his 
dramatic premise a saturate atmosphere of Chel- 
sea bohemianism. The Vortex is peopled with 
languid imbeciles; he has lent them the rude- 
ness of the gentry and the charm of the artists. 
And he has sketched a conflict between a mother 
and son which, in a somewhat perspiring last 
act, achieves to the summits of emotion. It is 
an upbraiding as bitter as was Hamlet’s and as 
purging. She, a frolicsome actress of declining 
years, has been discovered in the arms of her 
lover by her son. He, a morbid musician, has 
just had his life come tumbling down about 
his heels. What to do? That is the raison d@’étre 
of the vivid exchange of unpleasantries which 
swiftly passes between them. Will she re- 
linquish her carnal sinnings, which are too 
numerous to mention (in a family journal) if 
he will abandon the drug habit which he has 
acquired because of her neglect? Of course. If 
only to allow for touching avowals and tears 


of self-denial. If oniy to allow for a recon- 
ciliation, reeking in bathos which ensues just 
as the final curtain falls. 

I think it was in this last act that Mr. Cow- 
ard’s courage, as dramatist, faltered. It_was a 
scene which called for harsh words, ugly ex- 
pletives, even venom. There were, indeed, 
allegations, recriminations to and fro. But all 
in a nice way. I admired Mr. Coward’s per- 
formance in the chief rdle of this play of his 
own making. Not altogether devoid of his- 
trionic defects and palsies of repressed emotion, 
it was forthright and sincére. 


HIS play, Te Vortex is by no means Mr. 

Coward’s best contribution to the theatre. 
Rather it is a mere indication of the direction of 
a talent which holds forth a rare promise, pre- 
vious rumours to the contrary notwithstanding. 
T he Vortex merely suggests Mr. Coward’s wit, 
often superficial and often profound; and his 
skilful manipulation of dialogue, as in the sec- 
ond act of another play of his. I think it only 
fair to say that of the younger dramatists in the 
contemporary English theatre, he is the most in- 
credibly deft. But in all fairness also it should 
be stated that great dramas do not consist of 
deftness alone. 

The English invasion of the American thea- 
tre, has already begun auspiciously with whole- 
sale productions of plays by Messrs. Arlen and 
Coward, with representations by Ashley Dukes, 
Frederick Lonsdale, and numerous others, as 
imminent reinforcements. The onrush, how- 
ever, will not be greatly aided and abetted by 
The Pelican written by, if I recall rightly, 
Miss F. Tennyson -Jesse and Mr. H. M. Har- 
wood, a comparatively veteran team of col- 
laborators. The Pelican was a “mild” success 
in London. It is a quaint, unsubtle drama of 
maternal sacrifice based on recent sensational 
bastardy proceedings in the law courts of Lon- 
don. A mother forfeits her happiness that her 
son may become a British soldier(!) ‘That 
seems, in essence, to be an excuse for such 
nobility of character, as the New York play- 
goer seldom, in years, has the opportunity to 
witness. With lachrymose accompaniment, Miss 
Margaret Lawrence embodies mother-love and 
sacrifice, immolating herself gracefully for the 
British Empire, if for nothing else. And.what 
could be more worthy? The play runs true to 
its type. It is always mechanical, frequently 
artificial, and only once, and to a degree, in- 
teresting when its dénouement begins. 

The number of such plays as The Pelican 
which are seen annually on the London stage is 
enormous. Fortunately, most of them are kept 
safely distant frcm cur shores. Just as in Par's 
most of the plays seem to concern the mighty 
struggle between a youngish mother and an 
oldish daughter for an eligible young man— 
just as in half these boulevard emanations, the 
mother is successful, in the cther half, the 
daughter—so, in London, plays like The Pelican 
are of two kinds. Frequently the maternal 
choice is selfish and wise; no less frequently is 
it magnanimous, and foolish. Of the plays of 
this type, the Jatter is the more successful. 
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IN ANY DAILY PAPER.—TO LET 


“By titled European gentleman, week-end cottage, fully fur- 
nished, with every modern convenience. This is a real oppor- 
tunity for the right party. The house is Turkish Colonial in 
design and is charmingly located in the fashionable suburb 
of Aziz-on-Bosphorus. it consists of one large master’s room 
and bath adjoining commodious harem with swimming-pool 
attached. There are ample piazza space, courts, gardens, smok- 
ing rooms and cozy corners. Owner’s only reason for renting is 
nervous breakdown. Address P. O. Box 17 Constantinople.” 


Drawings by FISH 








VANITY FAIR 


Some Poignant ‘Personals”’ 
in the Newspapers 


Hopes, Heart-aches and Happiness 


Found in the Advertisements 











CONFIDENTIAL 


“A young woman, well-known in Society, finds her- 
self in precarious financial straits. She is assured, 
(by her mirror) that she possesses physical attrac- 
tions which, if properly employed, will insure her 
success as mermaid, model, mannequin, or what 
have you? Why waste a good figure? Correspond- 
ence invited. Address C. N., care of Vanity Fair.”’ 








HELP WANTED 


“A young gentleman, of good family and even better 
morals, finds himself, through no fault of his own, 
in a most unfortunate position from which it is neces- 
sary that he should extricate himself at once. He is 
willing to undertake any job, no matter how danger- 
ous. The applicant is unmarried and desires to 
remain so. Address, G. J. N., Cornell Club, N. Y.” 
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FOR COMMISSION BROKERS 
“Young men or women who wish to make 
a nice piece of change without arduous 
labor may arrange for the redemption of 
experienced gentleman, at present detained 
in Monte Carlo. A handsome commission 
will be paid on profits resulting from 
marriage with heiress, bridge winnings, etc. 
Cable $200. Hotel Inglaterra for release 
of baggage, hotel expense, etc. Address 
Alf, Box B, Poste Restante, Monte Carlo.” 


WILL TRADE 
“Young man, married, with wealthy mate, 
handsome home and luxurious motor-car 
would like to arrange temporary trade with 
owner of motor-bike, two-seater or side- 
car. The writer is in urgent need of 
holiday. Would welcome, at the same 
time, introduction to travelling companion, 
blonde preferred, unmarried and fond of 
travel and open air. No experience neces- 
sary. Address, Willy, Glen Cove, P. O.” 













PRIVATE LESSONS 
“I take pleasure in announcing the re-open- 
ing of my private studio for the instruction 
of gentlemen desirous of learning the 
latest dances. I guarantee mastery of 
the Tango in ten lessons and the Charles- 
ton in twelve. The work is made easy with 
frequent rest periods amid attractive sur- 
roundings. Write for the most advantage- 
ous hours. Daisy Clutch, 327 West 98th St.” 











DOMESTIC RELIEF 


“Gentleman, much married, desires correspondence with male- 
vamp who will act as companion to middle-aged lady with 
youthful enthusiasm. Must be good bridge player and powerful 
dancer. Money no object as the writer of this notice fully 
tealizes the nature of the work. Is willing to pay time-and-a- 
half for over-time (after 12 P. M.), all incidental expenses, taxis, 
supper-clubs, etc. Address, Weary: P. O. Box 55, City.” 


NIGHT WORK WANTED 


“Young, unmarried man, 38, finds evenings unoccupied and wishes 
to employ them usefully. Specially equipped as dancing partner 
and late substitute for dinner parties. Is not of the heavy intel- 
lectual type but can say something about anything and talk well. 
Holds college degree in drinking (Hamilton, 1909) and can be 
depended upon to behave as a gentleman even when the host 
makes his own gin. Address Interested. 412 W. 47th St. City.” 
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Toothpaste and Tourmalines 
A Humoresque on G String Involving a Honeymoon and Other Dementia 


HE scene is a frilled and riotous country 

house, all lilac-coloured silver- 

winged, and flung on the slope of a run- 
away hill like a beauty patch on a wanton’s 
cheek. Here is a house for amours, a house for 
hysterical ladies to weep in and be comforted. 
Its garden paths turn madly upon each other 
and perish in a welter of blood-red flowers; its 
enveloping trees are slim exclamation points 
depending from an astonished sky. 

Upon the driveway, in the fragrant dusk of 
a June evening, stands a gleaming motor car 
from which EDWARD and AMALIE have 
just alighted. EDWARD and AMALIE 
have newly dashed through their honey- 
moon, like the airedales through paper 
hoops in the circus, and come out at the 
other side with the broken pieces clinging 
pleasantly to them; and now they are going 
to spend the rest of June in this house of 
AMALIE’S parents—or perhaps longer, 
unless it bores them. 

AMALIE, a slender construction of 
pearls and crépe de chine, waits «while ED- 
WARD dismisses the chauffeur. The light- 
est cloud rests upon her candid brow. 


and 


DWARD: 
Masters. Gooa night. 

Silently, they watch the car as it vanishes 
down the driveway, beneath branches of 
trees tangled in blue twilight. 

Amati (as EDWARD inserts the key ): 
Honestly, Eddie, I didn’t say anything of 
the kind! (As EDWARD does not answer) 
Anyway, I'd like to know how long this 
punishment is going to last. You’ve been 
high-hatting me for the past week—treat- 
ing me like a stranger in the most offensive 
way. After all, Edward, I’m your bride. 
What have I done? 

Epwarp: You know perfectly well what 
you’ve done. But come inside—don’t let’s 
go over all that again. (He holds the door 
open) 

She drifts like a cool wind over the 
threshold. An amber light bathing the low 
ceilings and pastel walls envelops her richly as 
she moves. She is calm, expensive—all spirited 
lines that curve up and away from the accident 
of contact, Her brows arch contentedly above 
eyes like two mauve shadows spilt upon a back- 
ground of cream; her mouth is a command 
sweetened with charm. Her good humor is per- 
haps the least metallic. But irresistible. 

She throws her hat on the table, pensively 
surveying her husband, who is wearing the 
habitual expression of a man married a fort- 
night; that is, a kind of mild astonishment to 
find himself living with a woman who is not 
the girl he married. AMALIE finishes looking 
at him as a Japanese servant enters with cock- 
tails on a silver tray. 

AmauiE (As the servant is about to with- 
draw): Wait, Yama! I want to speak to you 
about dinner. (She follozes to the 
pantry ) 

Epwaro, /eft alone, mixes the cocktail, lights 
a cigarette, and wandering to the window, sur- 


Nine o’clock to-morrow, 


him 


By PAMELA POYNTER 


veys the quiet landscape with a frown. Darn 
creepy place, the country in the evening; 50 
silent, so pale blue. Too long neglected, he 
goes to the door and shouts. Enough of this 
sort of thing. 

Ama.iz’s VoICE IN THE 
Yama! Then it’s True? 

She reappears. She is quite pale, and her 
eyes in the twilit room, are curiously full of 
light, 

AmatteE: I haven’t mentioned this to you be- 
fore, Edward—until I was sure it was true— 


OtuHER Room: 





DRAWING BY HOGARTH, JR. 


Edward disconsolately simmering, recalled 
his own passionate illusions, his anticipation 
of marriage as a delicious flight with Amalie 
through pensive skies, spurning with swift feet 
the crescent of the moon, imperilling the stars 


but Yama knows it, and several people in town 
told me they had seen it in the papers. 

Epwarp: Seen what in the papers? 

Amauiz: Be calm, darling—only that a 
homicidal maniac, a man escaped from the place 
for the criminal insane, is at large and has been 
seen on four successive nights in this neighbor- 
hood. 

Her voice trembles a little and, after a 
pause, Edzvard’s eyes surreptitiously stray to 
the suave with the deepening 
dusk. 


ceindors 


T DINNER, tall candles burn steadily in 
Georgian sconces, deepening crystal and 
old silver to a fine brilliance; softening upon 
the outer edges of the room, into warm shadows 
broken by slender windows framing the sap- 
phire dusk. 
AMALIE, in white chiffon and pearls, is more 
than ever glamorous, remote. Her make-up is 
accentuated for the evening light, the eyes a 


little more langorously mauve, the mouth more 
acutely crimson; a fragrance, cool and spiced, 
of amber and jasmine stirs into life as she 
moves; when she speaks, it is as though a wind 
from the sea stole down the long table. 

The Japanese servant moves inscrutably, 
upon arched feet. Is his step a little quicker as 
he passes the long windows? Is there, in his 
honey-colored deference,*something the least 
bit distrait? 

Epwarp’s eyes wander curiously now and 
then to the gathering darkness. 

Amatie: Yama said he was seen running 
across the Weyburns’ field last night about 
this time. 

Epwarp: (helping himself to souffié): 
Who, Yama! Very silly of Yama to run 
anywhere at his age. People are always 
dropping dead and that sort of thing. 

He is determined to carry this thing of 
in the most creditable fashion, 

Amati: Not Yama: that lunatic he was 
telling me about; the one that got out of 
the place for the criminal insane. He said 
he ran and hid in Weyburns’ garage, and 
when they tried to get him down he threw 
a Buick at them. 


DWARD: Probably an exaggeration. 
The Buick is a heavy car. (He dis- 
members a duck) 

AMALIE (desperately): Oh, Edward! 
What’s the matter, darling? Don’t you 
care anything about me? Here we haven’t 
been married three weeks, and already 
you’ve begun to treat me like a wife. You 
never try to be amusing, you #ever think 
of what J might want. 

Epwarp (dryly): One of us devoting 
an exclusive attention to what you want, 
my dear, is quite enough. 

Amauie: But why this cold anger? 
What have I done? 

Epwarp: You said—or implied—to 
several people at White Sulphur that you 
no longer felt absolutely free, and that you 
regretted your independence sometimes. 

You also said, and I remember wondering where 
you picked up such an expression, that marriage 
is not all beer and skittles. 

Amatte: Skittles is just another name for 
ninepins, a very wholesome game. And as for 
my saying that, I was only talking, Eddie! 
You know how voluble one always feels when 
one talks about marriage; and there are only 
two things to say about it. You can either say 
(Marriage is e/egant), or (marriage is not all 
beer and skittles). I felt, somehow, that it 
would be more mature of me if I said it was 
not all beer and skittles. 

Epwarp: Well, all I know is that the time 
has not yet come when I have to put up with 
being tolerated! I had plenty of success my- 
self before I married you, and if I bore you— 

Ama.ie: You do bore me when you behave 
like this. 

Epwarp: Well, I’m going to bed at once, 
anyway—if you’ve finished. I suppose there’s 

(Continued on page 120) 
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DAGUERREOTYPE BY EDOUARD STEICHEN 


The Life Sentence—Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 


Filling, and to Perfectiwn, the Principal Roles in the Theatre 


Guilds Revival of a Play by Bernard Shaw, “Arms and the Man ig 
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Talking of Monkeys 


VANITY FAIR 


Torture, Old Style, Advocated For the Modern Heretic on Aesthetic Grounds 


UR fathers were more logical than we, 

and more courageous. The conclusions 

to which their arguments led them 
might be manifestly idiotic or immoral; but 
that did not prevent them, once they were con- 
vinced that the premises were sound and the 
argument flawless, from drawing those conclu- 
sions and, if necessary, acting on them. Starting 
from the premises that everything in the Bible 
is literally true, Wesley was necessarily led to 
believe in witchcraft. The Bible is true; witch- 
craft is mentioned in the Bible as existing; 
therefore witchcraft exists. The argument is 
unimpeachable. In the century of Hume and 
Voltaire, Wesley believed in witches, If you 
abandon belief in witchcraft, he insisted, you 
abandon belief in the Bible. He was logical 
and had the courage of his opinions. 

I do not happen to agree with Wesley; but I 
admire his spirit and his intellectual honesty. 
There is too much compromise nowadays and 
too little logical consistency. We are afraid 
of drawing the logical conclusions from the 
premises in which we profess to believe. We 
do not like to make any very definite or sweep- 
ing assertion for fear that by so doing we 
might be making fools of ourselves. The mani- 
fest contradictions which exist between differ- 
ent sections of our beliefs, between our beliefs 
and our actions, we vaguely harmonize, if we 
try to harmonize them at all, in some dim 
Higher Synthesis, where black is the same as 
white, good as evil and nonsense as sense. The 
Higher Synthesis is a most useful invention; it 
is part of the indispensable comfort moderne 
of contemporary thought. No self-respecting 
philosophy is complete without it; as well 
imagine a hotel without bathrooms. The Higher 
Synthesis relieves al] those who are conscious of 
contradictions from the necessity of doing any- 
thing about them. Those who are unconscious, 
whether deliberately or through mere unaware- 
ness, achieve the same end by simply ignoring 
logic. This age produces no Wesleys, no re- 
-morseless Calvins. 


HIS reluctance to draw logical conclusions; 

at any rate the greatest possible number of 
logical ones, was shown in the most deplorable 
manner at the recent Monkeyville trial. 
Here, in Tennessee, were a set of legisla- 
tors who believed (a) that the whole of the 
Bible is literally true and (b) that it is im- 
possible for anyone who does not believe in the 
literal truth of the Bible to be saved. From the 
first of these premises it would have been legit- 
imate, it would have been logically necessary, to 
deduce innumerable conclusions of importance. 
The following are a few simple examples of 
the conclusions which should have _ been 
drawn. That the earth is flat; that the sun 
revolves round the earth; that the seat of intel- 
ligence is the heart and of the emotions, the 
bowels; that witches exist and have supernatural 
powers; that animals can talk; that at a given 
moment of history specimens of several million 
species of animals were accommodated by Noah 
in a vessel of the dimensions of a cross-Channel 
steamer. And so on and so forth. From the 
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second premise, the logical mind of mediaeval 
inquisitors deduced the whole theory of per- 
secution, Given the premise that belief in a 
certain doctrine is the only method by which 
an immortal soul can be saved from eternal 
torture, it follows that all those who tamper 
with that belief are criminals of a much more 
frightful and detestable sort than murderers. 
Murderers only kill the pody; heretics de- 
stroy men’s souls by making them believe 
false and damnable doctrines. It follows, 
therefore, that heretics should be treated even 
more severely than murderers. Moreover, we 
have motives of mere self-preservation for 
the stamping out of heretics. Heretics are, 
by definition, rebels against God. God, as 
we know by the Bible, is a jealous and choleric 
deity who has a wholesale way of punishing 
the innocent with the guilty. A society which 
tolerates heretics is therefore in imminent dan- 
ger of being punished for the crimes of an 
iniquitous minority. Therefore, the minority 
must be extirpated. And this was what the In- 
quisition set itself to do—with complete suc- 
cess, it may be added, in more than one country. 


HESE, then, are a few of the conclusions, 
practical as well as theoretical, which 
logically ought to have been drawn from the 
premises with which Mr. Bryan and the 
legislators of Tennessee set out. But they lacked 
logic and they were timid. The best they 
could do with their premises was to deduce that 
Darwinism should not be taught in schools and 
that Mr. Scopes should be fined one hundred 
dollars for having done so. Feeble and derisory 
conclusions! I must confess that Mr, Bryan 
disappointed me. The last act of his grandiose 
knockabout was an anticlimax. Only the very 
end was good. To perish suddenly, as he did, 
by a manifest judgment of the God of Evolu- 
tion—that was magnificently dramatic. But the 
scenes which led up to this grand dénouement 
were of poor quality. I had expected more 
courage and more ruthless logic from Mr. Bryan. 
No; for me, the Monkeyville trial was a 
failure; the Tennessee law inadequate. What 
I should have liked to see was a good swinging 
statute making belief, not only in Evolution, 
but also in the round earth, the Copernican sys- 
tem, the circulation of the blood and all the 
other damnable innovations on the Bible, 
criminal offences punishable by torture, incar- 
ceration, banishment and death. I should have 
liked to see Mr. Scopes roasted over a slow fire, 
not let off with a paltry fine. Not that I bear 
any ill will to Mr. Scopes; far from it. I 
should be quite as happy, happier even, if 
he could be roasted in effigy. All that I demand 
is that the roasting should be public, solemn and 
calculated to inspire the maximum amount of 
salutary terrors. The performance should be 
staged by a good producer, lavishly and regard- 
less of expense. Painted banners, penitential 
robes for the victim, mile-long processions of 
monks, thirty thousand Klu Klux Klansmen in 
full war paint, Billy Sunday on the scaffold 
administering extreme unction, Paul White- 
man’s band playing suitable music, with all the 


other accompaniments of a really spectacular 
and up-to-date auto da fe. 

This is really how the thing should have 
been done, with drums beating and flags flying, 
in the grand manner. The half-hearted, hole- 
and-corner persecution of Monkeyville was 
feeble and futile, a thing of compromise, a 
monstrous paralogism. I protest against it, on 
aesthetic grounds, because it lacked style; on 
intellectual grounds, because it was illogical; 
on moral grounds, because it was without cour- 
age; and above all on social grounds because, 
grotesque and incredible as Monkeyville and 
the Tennessee statute are, they are not grotesque 
enough to make men realize, in a single, illumi- 
nating flash, the whole absurdity of the political 
system which made them possible. What I 
desire is that the Tennesseeans should make 
their law as completely idiotic as it is possible 
for such a law to be. I want them to ban the 
teaching of all modern science, under pain of 
the most atrocious sanctions, I want them to 
imitate the Holy Office, to outdo Torquemada. 


1 want them to commit every imbccility, every 


cruelty which the perverted ingenuity of in- 
tolerance can devise. Democracy must repeat 
and outdo the excess of tyranny and priest- 
craft. Only then will the fantastic, the im- 
possible nature of the system, at any rate in the 
present state of human development, be made 
fully manifest. 


EMOCRACY is based on assuming that 

all men are equal. Now that assumption 
is true, but only in a mystical sense. Men 
are equal as being all the children of God— 
as being all endowed with a capacity for suffer- 
ing, loving and knowing good and evil. They 
are not equal in any of those abilities which 
make men fit to govern themselves or others. 
The mistake of the democrats has been to sup- 
pose that men are equal in every way and to 
base practical politics on this gratuitous and 
false assumption. Hence the Tennessee statute, 
the Monkeyville trial. The sooner political 
democracy reduces itself to the absurd, the 
better. That is why I desire to see the Tennes- 


_Secans marching on from folly to folly. 


It must not be supposed that, simply because 
the idea of the equality of man is mystical, it is 
therefore unimportant. On the contrary, it is 
of the highest significance. It is an idea 
which has already profoundly modified human 
society and which is destined to produce in- 
calculable effects in the future. Humanitar- 
ianism is the expression of that idea. We are 
all humanitarians now, whatever our political 
opinions and whatever our social position. Even 
those who are in possession of wealth and power 
admit that those who possess nothing have cer- 
tain rights. They are perpetually giving away 
little bits of their wealth and power to the dis- 
possessed. Why? They are still the stronger. 
They could still resist the dispossessed, if they 
liked, they could still oppress them, even 
as their fathers resisted and oppressed. But 
somehow they are not able to do so. Human- 
itarianism has Lecome a part of them; it is 

(Continued on page 130) 
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MR. AND MRS. PHILIP WASE 


PAINTING BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


This painting is one of sixty-five by Bellows currently on view at the 
Memorial Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. Sherwood Ander- 
son has written, below, an impression of “Mr. and Mrs. Philip Wase” 
not biographically and critically, but from an emotional viewpoint 


An Estimate and Appreciation of an Authentic American Portrait 


The Painting by GEORGE BELLOWS; the Comment by SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


HE parrot bothered me at first and then 

the book she holds in her hand. The 

book may be a Bible. Later I understood 
about the parrot. Mrs. Wase’s sister sent it to 
her from Florida. She was a Freer and when 
her husband got killed she got his life insurance. 
She went to Florida one winter and sent the 
parrot home to Martha. When she was down 
there they tricd to sell her an orange grove but 
she knew how to hang onto her money. The 
real estate agent was pretty slick. He could talk, 

The Freer boys liked games of all kinds and 
Ike Freer got to be a baseball pitcher. He was 
in the Texas league once, with Fort Worth, but 
his arm went bad on him. 

He’s a house painter now. 

Mr. Wase is an engineer on the Wheeling 
Railroad, a road that goes from Wheeling, West 
Virginia to Toledo, Ohio and carries coal 
mostly, 

The Wases had one boy, Ed Wase. He was 
a good boy but he got killed in the war. It 
seemed to draw Mr. and Mrs. Wase closer to 


each other but Mrs. Wase hasn’t ever been the 
same woman since it happened, You can’t 
hardly get her to look on the cheerful side of 
things much, 

The relation between the artist and the 
workman is very subtle and difficult to define. 
Some artists feel it, others do not. There are 
artists who would like to deny it. They would 
like to think of themselves as aristocrats. 

What a notion! The artist you sce must 
werk with his hands. He must feel within 
himself seme deep relationship between him- 
self, as a man, and the world of nature, of 
materials. 

The earth in which men have always plowed 
and planted, trees, stones lying in fields, seas 
breaking on shores, a werld filled with ma- 
terials out of which he is to try to create some- 
thing with his hands. 

Workingmen also express themselves through 
their hands. Lock at the hands of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wase. Years of touching things, doing 
things. The fingers, in the end, often become 


more alive than all the rest of the body, 

Looking at this painting you get a new feel- 
ing about George Bellows. 1, myself, did not 
know the man well, only met him once or 
twice, quite casually. He must have had in him 
that quality of masculine tenderness that is so 
rare and precious. It expresses itself, in a man, 
in the way he touches things, what it means to 
life in trees, in stones, 





him to touch things 
color, materials of all sorts. 

The arts are always being swept here and 
there by movements. It would be so satisfactory 
to us all if we could get the arts defined, if 
there were only some definite rule or formula 
by which, when we stand before a work of 
art, we could say “this is good or that is bad.” 
Workmen in stone, in color, in sound, in words 
are always being bothered by the same desire. 
George Bellows must always have been on the 
hunt, trying one approach and then another. 
He died too soon. There are few enough such 
men. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Without What? 


VANITY FAIR 


Introducing Letifa, the Lady of the Sideshow and Favorite Dancer of the Sultan 


DITOR’S NOTE: Jim Tully is one of the most 

picturesque of American writers. For six years 
he tramped the highways of America as a hobo; he 
has worked as a stake-driver, mule-driver and per- 
former in countless circuses of the provinces; he was 
a prize-fighter, three times in his career matched with 
Johnny Kilbane. 

Mr. Tully has served five terms in jail for vagrancy, 
was, at one time, a come-on for the Salvation Army, 
and is, at present, considerably involved in motion 
pictures in Hollywood. From humble beginnings, and 
against the greatest difficulties, Mr. Tully ventured 
forth on a literary career. He spent seven years on 
his first novel “Emmett Lawlor’; thereafter he be- 
came an important contributor to the magazines. 
He wrote the autobiographic “Beggars of Life” from 
which a successful play “Outside Looking In” re- 
cently produced at the Greenwich Village Theatre 
was adapted. This is the first of a series of articles 
Mr. Tully will write for Vanity Fair on the circus, 
the prize-ring and other phenomena of the American 
scene which he has had frequent occasions to observe 


HE parade had just returned. The mid- 
way was crowded. 

The world’s champion high diver had 
hurled himself from an eighty-foot ladder into 
a small tank of water. He came out dripping 
and shivering. A lithe-limbed boy stood on his 
hands atop a red wagon. His body formed a 
curve. The crowd applauded, Climbing down 
he saw the flag on the cook-tent and hurried 
away to his dinner. 

The snake charmer waved a rock python 
about while the spicler clanged on an iron 
triangle to draw the crowd. His place was 
quickly taken by a swarthy fellow who pounded 
a huge drum with his hand. He was joined 
by a darker chap who played a terrifying tune 
on a weird clarinet. Then the spieler appeared 
again. 

He beamed the benevolence of a country 
minister. He looked like a man who had a 
world to save. A black string tie was crooked 
on his “come to Jesus” collar. A ring made out 
of a horse-shoe nail was on the third finger 
of his left hand. He held the thumb of it in 
his vest. A large Elk tooth, colored green, hung 
from a heavy gold chain stretched across his 
vest. There was a look of sadness about his 
eyes. Strangely enough, they danced with 
humor when he smiled. His lower jaw was 
longer than daylight, and moved swiftly. His 
words were as smooth as an egg in wine. He 
was saying: 

“Letifa, the favorite dancer of the Sultan, 
who escaped the horrors of a Turkish harem 
and was brought to this country by the gener- 
ous owners of this circus to present for you the 
secret dances of Egypt. She knows the lure of 
the dances of the world— She it was who 
danced for the kings of impotent glory. E-v- 
e-ry mu-s-cl-e—e-v-c-ry—fib-er in this little 
la-dees ana-tom-ee quiver—s and shakes like an 
aspen leaf in a gale of wind—or like a bowl 
of jcll—ee gentle-en—on a cold and frosty 
—ce morning. She makes the old feel young 
and the young feel gay—the blind to see and 
cripples to throw thcir crutches away.” 

Letifa appeared behind the benevolent look- 
ing spieler and gave a body quiver that started 
at her feet and rolled upward. Her copper- 
colored form was fascinating. It moved with 
the poetry of motion as she walked away. 





By JIM ‘TULLY 


“The little lady will retire . . . the show 
will start immediately—all will be out and 
over before the big show commences. There 
are three ticket boxes—tickets a quarter... 
twenty-five cents—you will see the little people 
—the pygmies—the bearded lady—and Amy 
—the wonderful Amy—weighs seven hundred 
and ninety pounds—and yet is as dainty as any 
of her sisters—you will see the sword swallower 
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DRAWING BY KOBER 


THE SIDESHOW SPIELER 


“Go easy, gentlemen, the lady is 
very temperamental and loud dem- 
onstrations interfere with her body 
movements. Move closer, gentle- 
men. Anna Held’s a blue jay com- 
pared to her, I tell you fellers” 


—the glass blowers from Bohemia and many 
dangerous repfi/es in a glass enclosed den— 
all for twenty-five cents. . . .” 

As the din died away the listeners filed in- 
side. Shadows danced across the trampled grass 
within. Green flies buzzed about mournfully. 

The freaks, having just returned from the 
cook-tent were mounting their stands and ar- 
ranging photographs, which they sold. The 
sword swallower wiped her nickle-plated 
weapon with a soft cloth. The snake-charmer 
confided to Bosco, the wild man, her worry 
about a sinuous pet. 

“He’s got a canker in his mouth and I’ve 
touched it with caustic and washed it with 
bismuth but it just don’t seem to do no good. 
He’s due to eat next month and I’m worried 
as all hell. I hope it'll be well by then.” 

She looked concerned toward the wild man, 
who advised: “Lemme tell you. Jest clean it 
out a weeny teeny bit and put a midgie picce 


o’ saltpeter on it. That’ll fix it up. I did that 


with a big anaconda for Millie Delay when 
I was a spieler for the Sparks show.” 

The benevolent looking spieler followed the 
crowd inside and went from one platform to 
another until he came to the far end where 
stood the charming Letifa. He beamed beside 
her. 

A crowd of men stood in front of them. 
Of all ages, with expressions of sex-wonder in 
their eyes—gazing curiously as men will who 
cannot solve a mystery that populates grave- 
yards and has sent through the ages poets, popes, 
kings and fools ;to the junk-heap. 

The drum throbbed. The clarinet shrieked. 
Letifa shivered languidly. The music became 
more violent and Letifa’s body kept in tune. 
It moved like something boneless but sensuous, 


HE movement ended in a gyration that 

seemed to leave her exhausted. It was a 
short dance. The onlookers stood curious and 
expectant. The spieler then called them closer 
and said blandly. . . . “I recognize some real 
sports amongst you—gentlemen—with good 
red blood coursing through your corpuscles. 
How would you like it gentlemen if this little 
Jady would put on a special show for you? 
She just told me inside that she had never 
seen so many handsome men... and the 
young lady sees a great many.” 

The center of the young lady’s body moved 
sensuously, 

“Sure! Sure!! Sure!!!” yelled a chorus of 
shillabers. (A shillaber is a herder of suckers, ) 
They were noisy in eagerness. 

“Go easy, gentlemen,” admonished” the 
spieler, “we musn’t overstep the bounds of the 
conventions. The young lady is very tempera- 
mental and loud demonstrations interfere with 
her body movements.” 

The shillabers were still insistent. 

“Now wait a moment gentlemen,” said the 
spieler as he stopped to plead with Letifa, who 
hung her head, pouting, her splendid body 
moving the while as she shook her head coyly 
and disappeared. The shillabers made another 
demonstration in which the other onlookers 
joined. 

“Of course, gentlemen, there will be an 
extra charge for this—just a thin silver dollar 
apiece—and of course all that we collect will 
go to the little lady herself. The little girl 
will be glad to give the special engagement for 
you—move closer boys-—move closer.” He 
made a motion with his hand. “Listen .. . 
if you boys ever had that funny feeling—you 
know—she’ll give it to you as you’ve never had 
it before . . . you know the Sultan of Turkey 
and the King of England’s each got a lot of 
wives and seeing women is of course no pre- 
ponderant mystery to them . . . but they got 
a rise out of Letifa. .. .” 

The shillabers pushed forward, carrying the 
crowd with them. 

“Don’t crowd folks—remember always that 
you are American gentlemen,” said the spieler. 

Then a shillaber’s voice boomed . . . “I say 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Miss Helen Wills: Of Forest Hills and California 


Has Won, for the Third Successive Time, The Women’s Tennis Championship Singles 
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DRAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


Everyman in Old Age: A Portrait 


HE likeness on this page is that of an old man—any old man, every 
old man,—I, for instance, or you. He sits, as some day you will sit 


with nothing before him but the unquenchable darkness of tomorrow, with 
everything behind him but the luminous fear of dying: crushed, transfixed, 
sternly and wonderfully remembering; vividly recalling the 
illusory dimension of the past—its million diaphanous visions, its in- 
describable radiance of unreality. He sees a hundred young men, all of 
whom are himself; all of whom people his brain with their triumphs 
sneers, ambitions, laughter, despairs; 


speechless: 


all of whom are alert, eager, 


amorous, incarnate with folly and hope. He sees visions of all the women 
he has desired, loved, won, and lost; all of whom are dancing with the 
young men who are himself: revolving phantoms recreated out of the 
past by the magic of dread. So, the old man sits, motionless, intense, 
dreaming his dreams; escaping, for a few infinitely precious moments, 
the irrevocable gift of Always; fondly, crazily, furiously, recalling here 
and there this or that dead self; in his gradually crumbling brain throbs 
a music fatal beyond any music—the music of that unutterable silence 
which is the future; which is tomorrow, despair, shadow, nothing 
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The People Versus Molineux 


A Record of the Most Famous Poison Case in America’s 


HE “Gay Nineties,” so the 

movies would have us believe, 

was a quaint era, recalled only 
by elderly dodoes. Satirical artists 
and writers seem to think that 
there is ever so much more personal 
liberty now, than in the year, say, of 
the war with Spain. And they prove 
it by showing how funny were the 
hats, how long the skirts, how big the 
sleeves worn by women; and how like 
sea-gulls were the men’s moustaches. 
In the flower of that age, in the year 
98, the Knickerbocker Athletic Club 
stood and apparently prospered at the 
corner of Madison Avenue and 45th 
Street. It was described, by the hopeful news- 
papers of St. Augustine or ‘Tacoma, as an “ex- 
clusive” organization. Actually, it occupied a 
large house, and had a large membership which 
was presumably devoted to athletics, outdoors 
and in. 
of clubs: some internal squabbles of no great 
importance. 

The one disturbing event at the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic, in the autumn of 798, was the 
death, in his rooms at the Club, of a member 
of the house committee, Mr. H. C. Barnet, a 
gentleman only a year or two over thirty. He 
was ill for a week or more, but his death seems 
to have puzzled the doctors a little. He had 
symptoms like those of diphtheria; he left his 
bed too soon, they said, and his heart failed 
him. There was a funeral at the 
Church of the Ascension, and Mr. 
Barnet’s body was buried in a Long 
Island cemetery. The mysterious and 
melodramatic enemy of the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club had scored a hit; 
he waited six weeks before he tried 
again. 

On Christmas Eve, although no- 
body understood, the Club received 
what any writer of thrillers must call 
its death-blow. The postman brought 
to the house a small package, possibly 
the most troublesome and_ notorious 
little object ever carried by the mails. 
It had not come far; it emanated 
from the General Post Office in New 
York. It was delicately anonymous, 
and it was addressed to Mr. Harry 
Cornish, the athletic director of the 
Club. Believing it to be a Christmas 
gift, Mr. Cornish opened the box: it 
contained a silver bottle-holder, and 
asmall blue bottle of Bromo-Seltzer. 
The humour of sending Bromo- 
Seltzer, on the day before Christmas, 
has vanished, like the Gay Nineties. 
It was a way of saying “Here, old 
fellow, | know you’re going to have 
an awful head, the morning-after. 
Try this.’ Mr. Cornish looked at his 
present; it seemed to be the usual 
commercial bottle of the powder, and 
the cork was covered with the cus- 
tomary paraffin. A small envelope 
was included; the envelope intended 


It had its share of the usual troubles ~ 


By EDMUND PEARSON 
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Criminal Annals 


away safely in his desk at the Club. 

The day after Christmas, Mr. Cor- 
nish was again at his office, but like a 
good athlete director, he had no need 
for Bromo-Seltzer. A group of club 
members gathered about him, and 
again the talk drifted to the anony- 
mous gift. It was a holiday on the 


VU - : 

tw - stock-exchange, and in the bosom of 

AX'y fs * one of these gentlemen—Mr. Harry 
3is8, King, a broker—there was peace. He 


EXHIBIT FOR THE PROSECUTION ; 

It was contended but not proved in the case of the 

People vs. Molineux that the wrapper inclosing the 

poison sent to Cornish was addressed by Molineux 
for the sender’s visiting card. But the card had 
been omitted,—as though carelessly forgotten, 
or to indicate some benefactor too modest to 
let his generosity be known. If the New York 
police and detective force had been reading De 
Quincey that evening they could well have 
underlined the words: ‘Fie on these dealers in 
poison . can they not keep to the old hon- 
est way of cutting throats?” The friends of 
Mr. Cornish jested with him about his gift; 
he pondered a little, and retrieved from the 
waste-basket that part of the wrapper which 
bore the address. He went to his uptown home 
for Christmas; an apartment where he boarded 
with a relative, an elderly lady named Mrs. 
Katharine Adams, and her married daughter. 
The bottle-holder and the bottle remained put 








THE CLUBHOUSE 
The Knickerbocker Athletic Club, the storm cen- 
ter of the sensational Molineux Case, stood at 
the corner of Forty-fifth Street and Madison 


Avenue. It was demolished several years later 





thought he would try a dose of Bromo- 
Seltzer, and picking up the blue bot- 
tle from the desk, sauntered toward 
the water-cooler. If he had listened 
carefully, I think he would have heard 
the soft rustling of wings: it was a moment 
of intense activity for Mr. King’s ‘guardian 
angel. We may imagine the broker, humming 
to himself as he approached the water-cooler; 
he took a glass, and opened the tap,—but there 
was no water. He shook and tilted the cooler. 
No water. Then, probably—most of us would 
have done it—he cursed the house-committce. 
He did not seek water elsewhere, nor persist 
in his medicinal intentions, but returned the 
Bromo-Seltzer to Mr. Cornish. 

At last, Mr. Cornish took. the bottle home; 
he had already told the ladies of his house- 
hold about it, and they had joked with him 
about his supposed feminine admirer. Three 
days after Christmas, Mrs. Adams rose in the 
morning with a violent head-ache, and since 
Bromo-Seltzer was then a popular 
remedy, as much for the sober as for 
the bibulous, the thoughts of this 
trustful family turned to the little 
blue vial. Mrs. Adams’s daughter 
asked Mr. Cornish to prepare a dose 
of the powder; together they mixed 
it in a glass of water, and the older 
lady drank most of it, remarking that 
it tasted bitter. Cornish took a sip, 
and said that it seemed right enough 
to him. In a few minutes, Mrs, 
Adams was violently sick, and in 
agony, calling for help. Mr. Cornish 
started to go to her, but fell on his 
knees as he rose from the chair. He 
was extremely sick, but after doing 
what he could to help the daughter 
care for her mother, ran outdoors fo: 
a doctor. In less than thirty minutes 
a doctor was there, but Mrs. Adams 
died shortly after his arrival. Mr. 
Cornish, some hours later, went down 
to the club, but suffered excruci- 
atingly, and was in bed there for a 
number of days. He passed through 
torments, and at one time was hardly 
expected to live. The Bromo-Seltzer, 
it appeared upon analysis, had been 
mixed with cyanide of mercury,—an 
especially deadly and rather inaccessi- 
ble poison. The doctor who was called 
to Mrs, Adams was made sick by tast- 
ing a grain of the powder. Another 
physician, who attended Cornish at 

(Continued on page 104) 
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In Which a Criminal Is Once More Drawn Back to 





\ N T HEN he had killed her—it had taken 
only one blow of the little lead weight 
under which she kept her wrapping 

paper—Louis didn’t know what on earth to do 
next. She lay there behind the counter—one 
leg bent under her, her head propped against 
the wall and seeming to stare at the recumbent 
body—in a position so absurd that it wrung 
from him a kind of sour humor. He shrugged 
his shoulders and was almost on the point of 
saying, “Come on, get up! You've had a fit!”, 
when the shop bell tinkled. A little girl entered 
and asked for a card of black darning cotton. 

He said politely that they were all out of 
black darning cotton and wouldn’t have any 
more until the next day. 

The child went out, closing the door care- 
fully behind her; the possibility did not even 
occur to him that she might have come close to 
the counter, bent down, and seen— 

Evening came, darkening the little shop in 
which the murdered woman had sold knick- 
knacks, stationery, and small wares. Now he 
could barely see the rows of white boxes, each 
with a button or a bit of lace on the side to de- 
note the contents. Louis mechanically struck a 
match to light the gas; but quickly recollecting 
himself, ground it under foot. At that moment 
the shop of the wine merchant opposite was 
suddenly flooded with light; and the little 
notions store looked, by contrast, all the blacker 
in a night pierced with those yellow rays. 

Louis bent down again behind the counter. 
With a surge of astonishment, he noted that 
his mistress still lay there with her leg crossed 
under her and her neck twisted awry. And 
now something black, a thread as fine as a wisp 
of hair, lay across the pale cheek. He picked up 
the forty-five francs, in change and dirty notes, 
that he had spurned so furiously a little while 
before. He locked the door behind him, put 
the key in his pocket, and went off into the 
night. 


OR two long days, he lived in a sort of re- 

newed childhood, gazing at the boats on 
the Seine and the children playing in the parks. 
Like a child he amused himself and like a 
child grew tired. He hung about and could not 
make up his mind either to leave Paris or to go 
on about his business as before. His room, paid 
for by the week, contained an assortment of 
picture postcards, mechanical toys, and fruit 
juices for making cocktails. But for the two 
days, he sold nothing and slept away from his 
lodgings. He felt no fear, slept well at night, 
and found that the days passed quickly except 
that they were charged with the agreeable im- 
patience that one experiences on reaching a port 
from which one has already engaged passage 
on an outward-bound steamer. 

Two days after the crime, he opened a news- 
paper and read, “Woman Slain in Her Shop!” 

“Aha!” he said aloud, with the air of some- 
one well acquainted with the event. 

He read all the details slowly and with great 
attention he noted that the crime, “‘on account 
of the obscurity of the victim,” was a good deal 
of a mysterv. 


The Murderer 


By COLETTE 


He folded up the newspaper. His coffee 
grew cold. The boy behind the counter was 
whistling as he polished up the metal. An old 
couple near him were dipping their crusts into 
hot milk. 

For a while, Louis remained with his mouth 
hanging open as if stupefied. He wondered 
why familiar things had suddenly ceased to 
seem near and intelligible. He had the singular 
impression that if he spoke to the old couple 
they would answer him in a strange language 
and that the boy, as he whistled, was looking quite 
through him, without perceiving his presence. 





NOCTURNE 
Par Jean CocTEAu 


Rose en hiver ailleurs partie, 
Dites ot vous avez été. 
L’Europe aux couleurs assorties 


Change la place des étés. 


La rose dont souvent je parle 
Orne avec l’ancre et le pompon 
Vénus faite comme une perle 
Et pliant toujours ses jupons. 


Ce compromis de chair, d’écume, 
Forme les plus étranges neeuds 
Entre les poissons épineux 

Et, Vénus! vos ramiers de plume. 


Dans le bocage de mes os, 

Dans l’arbre bleu de mes artéres, 
Mélez-vous, fleurs, poissons, oiseaux, 
Si mal réunis sur la terre. 














He got up, threw down the money, and 
went to a-railroad station, where he took a 
train for a place on the cutskirts of the city, 
the name of which was associated in his mind 
with racing and boating. On the journey it 
seemed to him that the train moved very silently 
and that the passengers talked in unnaturally 
low tones. 

Perhaps I am getting deaf, he thought. 

He bought an evening paper as he alighted 
from the train, reread the same account of the 
crime as in the morning papers and yawned, 
“My heavens! They’re not getting on with it 
very fast!” 

He ate in a little restaurant near the station 
and then made some inquires from the pro- 
prietor about the possibility of getting work in 
the vicinity. But this he did half-heartedly and 
with a secret reluctance. He was rather more 
sorry than glad when the restaurant owner 


VANITY FAIR 


the Scene of His Crime 


advised him to go and interview a dentist in 
a nearby house, as the latter was just mourn- 
ing the loss of a young fellow who had left 
him only the day before to drive the car and 
polish up instruments for a -ocal surgeon, 
Nevertheless, in spite of the lateness of the 
hour, he rang the dentist’s bell, gave himself 
out as a maker’of mechanical toys, accepted, 
without haggling, the wages—250 francs— 
and found himself the very same night going 
to bed in a tiny gabled chamber, the walls 
of which were dotted with little grey and 
blue flowers like the paper with which cheap 
hat boxes are sometimes lined. 

For eight days, he held down a job as labora- 
tory assistant to an American dentist, a big raw- 
boned, fiery-maned horse of a man, who asked 
him no questions and who smoked all day long 
with his feet on the table while awaiting his 
patients. These were few and far between. In 
his neat white coat, Louis used to sit at a little 
grated window; and nursemaids smiled up into 
his brown and gentle face. 


VERY day he bought a newspaper. His 

crime had now been dropped from the 
front page and languished somewhere in the 
middle of the paper together with the accounts 
of minor accidents and petty misdemeanors, 
Five or ten lines told, without excitement or 
thrill, that the murder still remained a com- 
plete mystery. 

One especially spring-like afternoon, an 
afternoon fragrant and balmy after a brief 
shower, and pierced with the cries of skimming 
swallows, Louis asked the American dentist for 
a little money to go and buy fresh linen. The 
favor granted, he doffed his white laboratory 
blouse and set out for Paris. And as if he had 
been the veriest simpleton of a murderer, he 
went straight to the little dry-goods store. Some 
*children were playing in front of the boarded- 
up windows. The door was covered with the 
mud splashes of a week. Louis walked very 
slowly the hundred steps or so of sidewalk in 
front of the shop and did not leave the street 
until night fell. 

The next day he came back—just a little 
later, in order not to attract attention—and 
every succeeding day he faithfully took up his 
post right after dinner, sometimes, indeed, 
without eating. He felt all the while, a strange 
poignant hopefulness, a yearning resembling 
nothing so much as the anguish of passion. 

One evening when he had stopped for a 
moment in his pacing to turn his face up to the 
stars and take in a long breath, he felt a hand 
descend lightly on his shoulder. He shut his 
eyes, and without turning round to see who it 
was, fell back, limp and happy, into the arms 
of the policeman who had been following him. 

Under cross-examination, Louis admitted that 
he did indeed deeply regret having committed 
the crime but that he also felt that a moment 
like the one in which he had known the touch 
of liberating hand of the policeman on his 
shoulder, was worth any price and that he could 
only compare it with the first exquisite moment 
of experiencing love. 
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«There She Blows!”: John Barrymore on Watch 
Appearing in “The Sea Beast” a Picture Version of “Moby Dick,” Melville’s Immortal Whaling Story 
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VANITY FAIR 


Helen WhitHetree, American Poetess 


A Tribute to a Native Artist, Nurtured in Greenwich Village and Montmartre 


DITOR’S NOTE: The unexpected demise of 

Helen Whiffletree, the American poetess, who 
was accidentally shot by a gendarme while she was 
picking violets in the Bois de Boulogne, has sad- 
dened poetry lovers all over the world and deprived 
Vanity Fair of one of its most valued contributors. 
Wishing to give a slight token of our profound grief 
at Miss Whiffietree’s tragic disappearance from the 
field of letters, we asked the internationally known 
authority on literature, Professor P. H. Dunkels, 
of Colgate University, to write a brief biographical 
sketch and appreciation of his illustrious contem- 
porary, Helen Whiffletree. It is our conviction that 
Professor Dunkel’s article, which we publish here- 
with, is fraught with comfort and happiness for 
the host of this poetess’s admirers, both here and 
in Europe. They number countless thousands. 


ELEN WHIFFLETREE was born 

amid lowly surroundings in the un- 

lovely town of Arlington Heights, 
Massachusetts, on the seventeenth day of Au- 
gust, 1889, of Irish-Italian parents. Her mother, 
Gertrude Magee, was descended from a long 
line of brewers. Giusseppi Paladini, her father, 
rose to the position of first assistant dish-washer 
in the local automat restaurant, but apparenily 
failed to make good. 

Confronted on every hand with hardships 
and privations, Helen set about at an early age 
to carn her own living. At the age of nine, 
she was supporting her indigent mother and 
seven sisters by selling newspapers, dressed in 
boy’s clothes. The natural elasticity of her 
spirits and the vivacity of her adolescent per- 
sonality in general attracted the notice of 
Matthew Whiffletree, a Saint Louis lumber mer- 
chant well past his dotage, who happened to 
buy a newspaper from Helen. After making 
the necessary inquiries, he adopted her as his 
own daughter and sent her to a number of ex- 
pensive schools, including Breanley (where she 
distinguished herself by winning a scholarship, 
shortly before leaving under a cloud) and 
thence to Vassar. 

Early in her career, in fact while still in her 
teens at college, Helen Whiffletree wrote verse 
in which waiveté is carried to a pitch of un- 
heard of poignancy. As an example, I can do 
no better than quote eight lovely lines which 
appeared, over the signature “H. W.”, in the 
literary magazine of her a/mma mater, and which 
are entitled “‘Conversation:” 


“Quoth a busy bee, 

To a butterfly 

‘Honey make | 

And what maketh thee?’ 
‘Go ask a lily, 

Was the sage reply 

Of the silly 

Butterfly.” 


To this, her collegiate period, belong also 
such lilting lyrics as “Sodom and Gomorrah,” 
“A Sparrow’s Christmas,” “Under the Mistle- 
toe,” and the inimitable “Day-Dream’”—her 
first experiment in the Petrarchan sonnet form; 
which, beside showing the influence of Keats, 
caused three leading New York critics to com- 
pare her to Mrs. Browning, Shakespeare and 
Sappho, respectively. Readers of Vanity Fair 


Copyright © 1925, 1953 by E. E. Cummings 


By P. H. DUNKELS, N. G. 


will doubtless pardon me for reminding them 
of the exquisite sextet: 


“I ope my windows to this April eve, 

Letting sweet twilight whisper o'er my soul 

Its «wondrous secrets without more ado. 

Night from day’s sentence now doth seek re- 
prieve, 

W hile—from thesummit of yon wooded knoll— 

A final whippoorwill the ear doth woo.” 


Alexander Woollcott is said to have remarked, 
when the last line was recited to him for the 
first time by a friend in the course of a camping 
trip in the Canadian Rockies: “It hurts, it is 
so fine.” 


AVING been dismissed from Vassar with- 

out her degree for an innocent girlish 
prank involving several of the best families of 
Cleveland, the poetess inhabited, in quick suc- 
cession, Bangor, Topeka and Salt Lake City and 
arrived, penniless but exultant, in Greenwich 
Village, where she was immediately understood 
and vigorously acclaimed by an enthusiastic 
little coterie of struggling artists and models, 
many of whem lent her money in small quan- 
tities as a tribute to the surge of odes, triolets, 
rondels, rondeaux, chants, royals, etc., etc., 
which poured from her teeming brain almost 
ceaselessly at this fecund time. In all these 
poems, the subject matter is, as might be ex- 
pected, love in its multiple aspects, maternal 
affection and devotion to one’s fellow-man (or 
woman) being particularly stressed. Three 
volumes of love songs—‘“‘Satyr,” “Chants and 
Reprisals,” and “Afternoon Sunlight”—saw the 
light of day via Boni & Liveright. Indeed, so 
prolific did her muse become, that these Green- 
wich Village poems alone outnumber the com- 
bined output of Whittier, Tennyson and Mere- 
dith. But more remarkable even than their 
numerosity is the technique of those creations. 
Note, for instance, the subtle mastery of a diffi- 
cult form in this frolicsome ‘“‘Triolet”? from 


“Chants:” 





“Is my answer to Pedro 

Who offers bananas, 

‘You make my heart bleed’—? No, 
Is my answer to Pedro, 

‘One dozen’—? Indeed no! 
—‘Retro me, Satanas!” 

Is my answer to Pedro 

Who offers bananas,” 


ROM New York, where she divorced a 

banker and several noted theatrical pro- 
ducers, it was but a step to Paris and the Quartier 
Latin; where, in a modest little hotel off the 
Boulevard Montparnasse, our poetess finally 
found the perfect spiritual environment which 
she had ceaselessly craved and where her art at- 
tained to its full maturity. Although the singing 
syllables of Helen Whiffletree were already on 
the lips of more than ten thousand poetry-lovers 
in America, it was in Paris that her real fame 
came to her. Eighteen months after leaving New 
York, this magnetic Sappho was the idol of the 


Rotonde and the darling of the Dome, to which 
latter café she dedicated several of her best- 
known sonnets. 

Meanwhile, in proportion as her reputa- 
tion increased—while critics, on both sides 
of the Atlantic were awarding her latest eight 
books a place beside the immortal works of 
Goethe, Anatole France and Donald Ogden 
SteWart—her personality assumed truly hypnotic 
proportions. From the very beginning, she had 
exercised a mysterious and compelling power 
over whomsoever she came in contact with; but 
Paris accentuated this power to an incredible 
degree. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
psychic influence of Helen Whiffletree is un- 
surpassed in the history of letters. 


Y FIRST experience with this emana- 
tion is unforgettable. It is all bound up 
with the tip-top of Montmartre—the famous 
Place du Tortre, overlooking Paris. Here, as 
is well. known, all the Americans in the city 





(except those who are too involved in the de- 
lights of the grape to budge) wend their 
ubiquitous way, to dine and drink out of doors 
and be entertained by a motley crew of acro- 
bats, musicians and prestidigitators. On the 
particular evening in question, the scene was of 
a more than typical picturesqueness. Anton 
Cul, the blind gipsy violinist, was weaving 
iridescent harmonics in one corner, despite the 
unbridled enthusiasm of the neighboring spec- 
tators, who showered him with hundred franc 
notes, which were cleverly collected by a cocker 
spaniel furnished by the management, and de- 
posited in the musician’s by no means micr 
scopic hat. On another part of the hill-top, a 
group of diners were applauding the prowess of 
Zizz, the Fire-Bird, who—having climbed on 
a somewhat rickety table—proceeded to balance 
upside-down on an ordinary champagne glass 
and at the same time to swallow lighted cannon 
crackers, pinwheels and even (to the horror of 
Marianne Moore, whom I particularly re- 
marked) a roman candle. In yet another por- 
tion of the P/ace, Hermaphrodites, strong man 
of Constantinople, was throwing his three hun- 
dred pound wife slowly and rhythmically up 
into the April evening, only to catch her in 
one hand as she descended. 

All at once the violinist sank for support 
against the slight form of the cocker spaniel, 


which collapsed with a sharp whine, regurgi-: 


tating two thousand francs—the Fire-Bird 
uttered a moan and rolled upon the ground, 
exuding rockets, mines and similar pyrotechnical 
monstrosities in every conceivable direction, to 
the vast embarrassment of the spectators—the 
strong man clasped his almost nonexistent occi- 
put in both mammoth hands, uttering a terrible 
cry and paying no attention to his wife—who 
descended with her usual velocity and com- 
pletely demolished eleven bottles of cham- 
pagne, a United States Senator, and Mrs. Chol- 
mondley P. Biddle of Philadelphia and New- 
port. 


In the midst of the consternation caused by 


(Continued on page 114) 
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HREE weary days we'd travelled, 
Fighting as we fled, 
With jagged stones beneath our feet 
And a hot sun overhead; 


Upon the hardest, sorest, ' 

Last day of the three 

Night was quiet, night was kind, 
Night fell gratefully. 


My love and I were tired:— 

But he had fought the fight, 

While I looked on, and while I slept 
Had guarded me at night. 


And so his voice was lifeless, 
And so his eyes were dim, 
And weariness, too long defied, 
Arose and conquered him. 


“Lie down,” I said, “‘and let the watch 
This night be kept by me, 

But give me first your mordant sword 
To lay across my knee; 


For danger in this secret dark 

May find us even here, 

And I shall need your sword,” I said 
“To fight away my fear.” 


* ke * 


The weariness that lined his face 
Smoothed and comforted, 
My love lay sleeping, lay at rest, 
His arm beneath his head. 





THE INTRUDER 


By HELEN CHOATE 


And I, my wrist behind the steel, 

My eyes upon the blade, 

Sat thinking of the strength in swords 
That keeps men unafraid. 


A heavy silence swathed the room 
Like a white winding sheet; 

The only sound that I could hear 
Were drums my pulses beat; 


And suddenly I doubted; 

“A sword,” I thought, “can numb 
The fear I have for men, but what 
If stranger things should come?” 


Then fear fell thick upon me, 

And I sat still as stone. 

They came—the silent enemies — 
His dreams came, one by one. 


They came—the twisted people, 

The daemons that affright; 

The shapes of fear that make assault 
On sleeping men at night. 


The hungry dreams approaching 
Nearer and more near, 

With dark insistence seeking 
Possession of my dear. 


There came the ghost Medusa 
Serpent-locked and lone, 
With beauty in her face to turn 
A sleeping heart to stone. 


There came a queen of hatred 

In blood-stained diadem, 

With thirsty swollen lips, and eyes 
With masks of death in them. 


There came, with tortured faces, 
The sick dreams and the evil, 
Conjured into living 

By magic of the devil. 


DECORATIONS BY BENTO 


And I, a girl in tefror, 
Before a ghastly horde:— 
O God! the twisted people 
That fell before my sword! 


* * * 


But while, ringed round with horror, 
I was beset so sore, 

A last and different phantom 
Floated through the door. 


And she was such fit dreaming 
I found myself to lack 

The heart to hurt her beauty, 
The strength to turn her back: 


The phantom of a lady 

Most proud, most unpossessed; 
I let her in upon my love:— 
She could not hurt his rest. 


* * * 


He woke, with the first daylight 
That tore the dark night’s seam; 

He smiled, his eyes still shut: he said, 
“T dreamt you in a dream; 


A blessed dream, dear heart,” then 
turned 

And knew me suddenly; 

With dull slow hatred in his eyes, 

He said:—“You are not she.” 
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THE EXTREMELY OLD FASHIONED CAKE-WALK 


To win a cake for the best cakewalker was the essence of 
a hot evening when Bert Walker started tossing his feet at 
Koster and Bial’s. A slyer mirth then infused the negro 
dance, a greater languor than the hey! hey! convulsions 
currently in fashion. Just good, clean fun was everyone’s 
motto, and when Williams and Walker took their success 
of that year, “In Old Dahomey” to London, and with it 


Every Gesture 


the cakewalk, who would be their first wide-eyed pupil but 
King Edward, the indefatigable! And the King taught it to 
the Duke of Connaught, who taught it to a friend who 
taught it to somebody else, and so it went ... penetrating 
in its jovial way even to the cool ears of the Queen, who 
although faintly stirred by the prevailing excitement 
declined to cake-walk, although she continued to eat cake 


Tells a Story 


A Few Minor Moods of the Dance, as Illustrated by Our Cousins 


Across The Sea, All of Whom Are Generally in New York 


Drawings by COVARRUBIAS 


A SLAVE TO SLAVISM 


BLOSSOMS OF THE SEWER 
Behold Lucien and his ladv 
about to disclose their newest 
Apache number, in which they 
beat and strangle each other 
in the most loving sort of way 


Yonder is Vassily, exponent of the 
Cossack dance which, so the text- 
books tell us, is quasi adagio, quasi 
allegro. Vassily, for his art’s sake, 
can force himself to be adagio for 
just so long, and then—pouf!—he 
goes allegro like a bird in a storm 
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THE WEDDING OF THE 
LILY AND THE ROSE 


Sur la pointe! Observe the 
petit battement of these de- 
licious ankles. The dear girls 
will perish at 10:45, in a 
shower of falling leaves 





THE BUBBLE DANCE 


FOLK-DANCE OF THE 
ARGENTINES 

This is the kind of thing 

that makes any tango played 

by the orchestra the signal 

for a perfect onrush of 

dancers—back to their tables 
















a COVARR UD /as 


CHARLESTON! HEY, HEY! 
Booting to one side the pretty-pretty 
dances, there recently burst from Hare 
lem a tempest of tapping feet, a cloud 
of whimsical knees and of curved, mahog- 
any hands. The Charleston! Hey, hey! 


The story of this divertissement, 
stripped of its verbiage, is that 
both of these girls want the bal- 
loon, but Ethel gets it. Ethel will 
then run the gamut of the emo- 
tions, all in a perfectly nice way 











HAWAIIAN—THAT’S ALL 


Here is a little left-over from the amber 
evenings when hula was halcyon. This 
flower, scenting a dropping-off in patron- 
age, will presently resume her job of 
feeder and folder for the Eagle Wet Wash 
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VANITY FAIR 


The American Distaste For Opera 


The Reaction of a Basically Unoperatic People Against Its General Artificiality 


MONG the questions historians are not 

A bothering to settle is: which was dis- 

covered first, grand opera or America? 
Quite independent of the findings of Colum- 
bus, it would seem that the Italian musicians 
of his time were engaged in evolving a strange, 
stately but inherently foolish mixture of those 
arts which added together constitute grand 
opera. They paid no attention whatever to the 
rumor that, beyond the utmost oceans, some 
fabulous land had been found which would 
never be vastly interested in their concoctions, 
An unoperatic people would be a worse than 
cannibal people to them. 

It is all very well to point to statistics and 
balance-sheets. Neither these nor the fervid 
bally-hooings of a Music Week will ever con- 
vince America that it loves grand opera. It is 
true that the few opera companies and travel- 
ling troupes we have here are sometimes in- 
dependently successful—but they are few, 
indeed. Opera has passed from the state of a 
sport for the fashionable minority to that of a 
duty of the small, solemn majority. A great 
many more Americans have come to know a 
little more about opera in the past few years, 
and to like it less. 


HERE is such a thing as a naturally oper- 

atic people. We are not. We are so far 
from being one that, when foreigners accuse 
us of precisely this grief of not being an 
operatic people, we scarcely know what they 
are talking about. The only way to learn is to 
live in an operatic country. The genuine Ber- 
litz method of learning what is an operatic 
people is to try to sleep in any Italian city on 
a hot summer’s night. By the time you have 
been awakened out of your fourth nap by the 
dulcet but fervid whoopings of Rigoletto on 
one street corner and T'raviata on another, while 
strains of Lucia and L’Elisir d’Amore drift 
incessantly over the tiled roofs of near and far, 
and the dawn comes up to any odd number of 
amateur renditions of Celeste Aida . . . then, 
and only then, you will know the full flavor 
and meaning of an operatic country. 

Germany, in a more phlegmatic style, will 
give you an equally explicit definition. You 
will not have to wait for the so-called festivi- 
ties of Bayreuth to be treated to Die Meister- 
singer in all the patient magnificence of its 
original length, or to heap the score of Tristan 
expounded with each and every soliloquy left 
alive, the audience munching rolls and slices 
of ham during the stealthy lighting of the 
garden scene, the whole house grim and stoic, 
languorous to the exuding point, against the 
long Wagnerian siege. This, too, is a dreadfully 
operatic people. If you doubt it, sneeze once 
during the half-hour of King Mark’s lament. 

So, in their more impulsive fashion, are the 
Cubans, Mexicans and South Americans a fit 
and naturally operatic audience. We never 
dream of bellowing praises and denunciations 
at the singers, as they do. We have not that 
blessed faculty of ignoring the thousand and 
one small vocal and dramatic mishaps which 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


seem bound to break out of the seams of any 
performance of grand opera. When a singer 
goes severely off the pitch, he makes Americans 
miserable. When a soprano indulges in that 
wabbling of the throat which is supposed to be 
exceedingly, bad form among purists, she af- 
flicts and embarrasses us, That is because we 
fail to accept opera as a passion beyond sense or 
sensibility, temper or taste. ‘There is no nib- 
bling at opera. Gayly as the Italians, heroically 
as the Germans, as uncritically as the Cubans, 
you must swallow it whole, burrs, blossoms and 


all. Which we do not. 


PERA is often sublime and always absurd. 
Never the one unless you can forget that it 
is also the other. The very notion of drama 
squirming in the hot press of music is strange 
and slightly silly. It exasperates dramatists and 
affronts musicians. Theonly interested party who 
ever expresses considerable satisfaction over grand 
opera is the scene painter. He is permitted to 
make bigger, if not better, scenery. The pub- 
lic at large—the American public, that is—has 
no pet aversions or inhibitions to solve. It sim- 
ply, in that same way whereby it sees the pistol 
smoke before it hearsa distant shot, senses the ab- 
surdity of opera before it realizes the sublimity. 
An art made up so complexly of so many 
parts has to have a multitude of rules and 
traditions for its guidance. A thousand and one 
small dicta of musical scoring, libretto custom, 
stage deportment, have not only to be accepted 
and honored; they must likewise be taken 
humorlessly for granted. Interminable fare- 
wells, long, lusty perorations in honor of /a 
patria, love passages whispered with the fury 
and finesse of a steam calliope, are formalities 
which opera cannot toss off, and which the 
shirt-sleeved impatience of the American 
temperament cannot forgive. The coloratura 
cadenza into which every self-respecting heroine 
of Italian lyric drama is supposed to break at the 
innocent moment of glimpsing her shadow on 
the grass, or of hearing a nearby temple bell, 
seems to us merely a musical rabies, We shall 
never quite comprehend why all the beautiful 
young victims of insanity have to burst down 
to the footlights in nightgowns and vent their 
madness on flute obligatos. We shall never 
wholly understand why two or three gentlemen 
in tights cannot gather together without ex- 
ploding into a drinking song or a conspiracy. 





URLESQUES of opera are almost as trite, 

these Chauve-Sourisian days, as opera. The 
easiest parody possible to vaudeville mongers is 
the horseplaying of a grand operatic spoof. 
From Addison’s elegant times to D. H. Law- 
rence’s, authors have had their fun at the ex- 
pense of the conventionalities and incongruities 
of opera. That these are so obvious, and curry 
such cheap jibes, is first and finally the fault of 
opera itself. At least it is plain that Americans 
think so. We sniff alike at the light-headed 
vocalists of Bellini and those creatures of Wag- 
nerian epic whom Jean Cocteau apostrophized 
as “militant washerwomen”. 


All of this general dissatisfaction crystallizes 
into several definite charges. Opera, to begin 
with, suffers from bad plots. It is a truism oft 
retold from Chicago to Cairo, wherever opera 
is housed, that the worst plays make the best 
librettos. To bear up under the tardiness of 
arias, the floridity of choruses, a plot must be 
either wholly xaive, wholly coarse or wholly 
preposterous. Try to revive today Le Roi 
S’Amuse, the Victor Hugo play which gave 
Verdi his most famous libretto, and see what 
happens to the audience. Olga Nethersole once 
played in a spoken version of J, Pagliacci, and it 
was almost dreadful. When, just after the war, 
the Metropolitan Opera House made.a few 
palaverous attempts at translations of Wagner 
into English, we began to realize that even these 
titantic poems are sometimes pretty poor offer- 
ingson thealtar of music. Even Wagner, inspite 
of all his pronounciamentoes to the contrary, 
could not make drama the primary objectof opera, 

For, when all’s said and printed, it is the 
composer who rules this operatic roost. And 
composers are notoriously bad showmen. They 
accept any hack’s libretto because it can be set 
to music—to their own particular school and 
sort of music—and not because it will attract a 
public on its own account. Having once ac- 
cepted it, they enjoy the immemorial privilege 
of fattening it here and thinning it there for 
the purposes of their composing. Puccini was 
the one Italian exception. He made his operas 
out of swift, popular and not too appalling 
plays. And he saw to it that his music would 
not interfere with those attractive attributes, 
In short, it can be done—and can be appre- 
ciated. Puccini, whatever you may hold against 
his music, is the best liked composer in America, 
He never demanded that we take, along with 
his tunes, such flamboyant, gruesome and in- 
human nonsense as L’A fricana or La Juive. 


HICH brings up another characteristic 
of opera repugnant to Americans. It is 
so tragic—so loud and long and tragic. Enough 
heroes die of wounds and broken hearts to make 
a whole Italian army corps. Enough heroines 
throw themselves suddenly and unexplainably 
down upon their lovers’ corpses with expiring 
thrills to populate Naples twice over. Death is 
the maudlin ecstacy of innumerable recitatives; 
all means and modes of it, from the last stages 
of tuberculosis to the writhing agonies incited 
by munching on the poisonous leaves of a man- 
cinilla tree, are celebrated by grand opera with 
a gusto which neither love nor rescue, wine nor 
vengeance can arouse. We have a little too 
much respect for death to bandy arias with it 
or risk such fulsome salutations on it. 
Foreigners expostulate, all these minor diffi- 
culties are washed away in great music. That 
is another discomfort of grand opera. Its music 
is so great. One’s ears have always to be on their 
best behaviour. One feels like the housewife of 
a genius, lives on the edge of one’s seat and 
listens in awe. The classics are cold acquaint- 
ances, especially after their majesty has been 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Embellishing A Pattern Farce—Alice Brady 


She Enacts a Wife in Name Only in “Oh Mama!”, an Amusing Parisian Trifle by Louis Verneuil 
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Tex Rickard and the Rainbow’s End 
New York Now the Last Refuge of a Westerner of the Traditional Old School 


EX RICKARD is a man quoted every- 

where, though he says little. Sometimes, 

not for publication, he talks of the old 
prospectors who still prow] about the mountains 
of the West, remembering the days of gold. “I 
wish ’em luck,” he says, pensively. 

Scion of a pioneer family, Tex Rickard 
springs from the haughty Nordic stock that 
goes wandering onward looking for greener 
meadows. His forebears came out of Illinois, 
abandoning that old and effete civilization in 
scorn of its quictude. The family tarried in 
Kansas City, where little Georgie L., not yet 
known as ““T’ex”’, was added to the brood. It js 
reported that he remained at ease during his 
early days, gazing reflectively at his toes. 

That Kansas City episode was in the year 
1871. In the year 1883 we find the twelve- 
year-old in the Texas Panhandle, engaged in 
“riding herd” around flocks and coveys of 
large, nervous long-horns. In “riding herd” 
one ambles in a circle till moonrise, singing 
soothing ditties to the steers. Finally the moon 
comes up and shines sadly over the wide plains. 
Then the rider goes to sleep on the dry grass 
with a saddle blanket under his head, while 
sleep-walking steers step on him from time to 
time. The whole scene lacks that light don- 
homie so characteristic of Times Square. 

George L. was at this time the active support 
of a widowed mother, two small brothers and 
three tiny sisters. The tots flourished on a diet 
of flapjacks and canned tomatoes, 


ie 1886 young Rickard, now fifteen, 
took a little jaunt of two thousand miles 
into Montana. He was hailed there as the 
Texas Kid. But this was too childish a nick- 
name for a sophisticate of the Rickard stamp, 
as Pinto Burgess and Copperhead Maude and 
the Arizona Burro, ardbitri elegantiarum of 
Laramie Street in Denver, came to realize a few 
months later. They had undertaken to in- 
struct the lad in black-jack, a card game where- 
in sums of money sometimes change hands. 
Next morning they addressed him in adult 
fashion as “Tex”, with a touch of respect in 
their tone. 

Later Tex drifted down the Red River of 
the South, traversing that doubtful land where 
the frontiers of Texas faced unknown Okla- 
homa. He came to rest in the city of Henrietta, 
county-seat of Clay county, where one could 
hear the shrill yells of the Oklahomans over 
the river. Clay county is a region of ten-month 
summers, windless and breathless woodlands, 
sandy bottoms and scattered cotton-patches. 
There was lawlessness of a sort, and gentlemen 
cashed in their chips by revolver or rope, ac- 
cording to their social status. Tex Rickard was 
marshal of Henrietta, at the ripe age of twenty- 
one. But after a time he grew restless, for 
casual banditry had come to cease. 

The Klondike region lies near the Arctic 
Circle, where the Yukon river comes shivering 
out of Canada into the territory of Alaska. It 
is a country of bitter cold, long winter nights 
and hard liquor. One day an alcoholic trapper 


By KARL GREEN 


began biting on a yellow pebble, and found the 
pebble was gold. Thereafter there was an in- 
flood of blond men and red-blooded women, 
and the city of Dawson became famous. 

Tex Rickard arrived in Dawson in the year 
1897, having completed the last stage of the 





THE PROMOTER 


Tex Rickard is known today as the most 
enterprising, the shrewdest and the most 
visionary of all boxing promoters. He 
has brought the ethics of the boxing game 
tothe highest standards it has ever Known 





THE CHAMPION 


Jack Dempsey has proved a gold- 
mine for Tex Rickard, who has made 
him an attraction capable of drawing 
a million dollars in cash at the gate 


journey, some three hundred miles, on foot 
over the snow. He rubbed his fect awhile with 
more snow, and then went out placidly and 
staked some mining claims. A few weeks later 
he sold out for $50,000. The claims have since 
been worked for a total of $350,000. 

But the taciturn Mr. Rickard was not con- 
cerned, for a glimpse of things better and 
brighter had entered into his consciousness. 


There were palaces in Dawson devoted to the 
cultural side of life, where liquors were blended 
and cards shuffled by artists, and efficient young 
mercenaries flocked about the place. Mr. Rick- 
ard invested his $50,000 in one of these temples 
of fortune. 

It failed. According to common rumor, it 
failed because the games were on the level, 
Unused to such innovations, the sturdy citizenry 
of Dawson avoided the place and abided by 
their old resorts, where they could lose accord- 
ing to schedule. Tex Rickard took his mis- 
fortune tranquilly. 

Later he turned up at Nome, over on the 
west coast of Alaska, where more gold had been 
found. There he played a good game of poker, 
opened an elaborate palace of chance called the 
“Northern”, and was elected member of the 
city council. Incidentally he met up with a 
young fellow from the States, named Rex 
Beach, who had a feeling for the redness of 
blood and the northness of the North. Rex 
Beach became a popular writer in after times, 
and in one of his liveliest novels, “The Spoil- 
ers’, he has portrayed his friend Rickard under 
the appellation of “The Bronco Kid”. The 
Bronco Kid is represented as a reserved young 
man with brass nerves and a thin poker face, 


HREE thousand miles to southward gold 

was again rumored, in Esmeralda county 
in Nevada. In this region blue mountains look 
out over the gray desert, and there is nothing 
else to occupy the mind but the problem of 
thirst. Gentlemen cashed in their chips through 
lack of water or abundance of alcohol, accord- 
ing to their geodetic status. 

The neighboring cities of Rhyolite and Bull- 
frog were fallen into Tyrian desuctude, and 
Goldfield was the county seat. By this time— 
we are nearing the modern age—the Spirit of 
the Uplift was stealing across the Kansas line 
and clutching with cold fingers at the gay heart 
of the West. The rainbow was fading, and the 
rumor of gold brought less adventurers. Pub- 
licity was needed. It was supplied by Mr. 
G. L. Rickard, ex-councilman of the city of 
Nome, who had felt the pulse of the po//oi in 
his dance-hall experiments in the North. 

He brought gladiators to Goldfield-in-the- 
desert. His choice fell on Joe Gans and Battling 
Nelson, and their fame brought in crowds of 
outlanders, and sports -writers whose stories put 
Goldfield in the headlines all over the country. 
The Master of the Arena had found himself 
at last. 

We are now getting into recent times, the 
times alive in the memory of all but the jazz 
ages. The tall and swarthy Jack Johnson had 
run Tommie Burns to earth in Australia, cuffed 
him a few times and become the world’s heavy- 
weight champion, gladiator nigrissimus. He be- 
came proud, thumbed his nose at Nemesis and 
began being scen about with Nordic ladics of 
advanced ideas.. 

The mighty Jeffries had quit the ring some 
years before and gone into bucolic retirement 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Ignacio Zuloaga’s Portrait of Mrs. Kerrigan 


HILE Zuloaga has done many portraits of American women, the 

canvas above is the only one ever painted by him in America. 
It is nearly a year ago that the Spanish master came to this country, 
really on a three months’ vacation. He was besieged with orders for por- 
traits, but as he dedicated himself to the task of seeing America first, he 
reluctantly refused all commissions, save one—the portrait of Mrs. J. J. 
Kerrigan of New York which is shown on this page. It is a fine, bril- 
liant and energetic canvas, very much in his best manner, and full of 


gaiety, sincerity and glow. His reason for accepting this commission was 
a characteristic one. He heard that the sitter’s grandfather was William 
Morris Hunt, an American painter of high renown, and that her great 
uncle was Richard Hunt, forty years ago the first of American 
architects; that it was Richard Hunt who built the Vanderbilt houses 
on Fifth Avenue, and restored the Louvre in Paris after its partial dem- 
olition by fire. The further knowledge that the lady and her husband 
were amateurs of art was enough to make him undertake the portrait 





We Nominate For 
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the Hall of Fame: 





FRANCIS DE CROISSET 
Because he is one of the most gifted 
and popular of French playwrights; 
because he is a master of light 
verse; because he has nearly com- 
pleted his first important novel; be- 
cause he is a first-rate wit; finally 
because he has just arrived in America 


GENTHE 


MARGARET ANGLIN 
Because she is an actress of 
intelligence and ability; be- 
cause she is a Shakespearean 
player of distinction; and, fin- 
ally, because she has recently 
toured America with a classi- 
cal repertoire, mostly Greek 


MANUEL DE FALLA 
Because he is one of the 
foremost living composers; be- 
cause although an admirer of 
Debussy, Dukas, and Ravel, 
he accepted their influence with- 
out loss of individuality; be- 
cause the League of Composers 
will give his marionette opera, 
“El Retablo de Maese Pedro” 


— 





VOGUE STUDIO, PARIS 
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DRAWING BY PICASSO 


WILLINGER, VIENNA 


GEORGE BRANDES 


Because he is a famous and learned 
critic of literature; because he was 


the friend of Ibsen and Strindberg; 
because he is one of the most fa- 
mous liberals of his day; and, final- 


ly, because at eighty-three he has just 
completed a strenuous lecture tour 





LAFAYETTE 
A. B. WALKLEY 


Because he is a superb essay- 
ist; because his writings on 
the theatre are published in 
the London “Times”; because 
he attended two of Oxford’s 
colleges, Balliol and Corpus 
Christi; because he was a 
member of the British Diplo- 
matic Corps; because he was 
secretary of the British Del- 
egation at the 1897 Washington 
Conference; and, finally, be- 
cause he is the dean of all 
the dramatic critics 




















was born, James Mon- 
roe was President of 
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‘“T Remember When ... .” 


John A. Stewart, 103 Years Old, is the Long Distance Rememberer of America 


And a Few Facts, Dates and Events Which He Can Remember 


OTE: John A. Ste- 
wart is 103 years old. 


tutions in the country, which 
he founded in 1854 and of 
which he has been an officer 
ever since. In 1864 he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Lincoln. What differ- 
entiates him from most ot 
our centenarians is the fact 
that he has led a most inter- 
esting life, met practically 
everybody of importance in 
politics, society and finance; 
that at the age of 100 he was 
still going to his office every 
day in the week, and that he 
still retains his faculties, par- 
ticularly his memory, which 
is comparable to that of a man forty or fifty years 
his junior. Here we call your attention to some of 
the things, the people and the events that this ven- 
erable gentleman might perfectly well remember. 


“- Born in New York on 

’ April 15, 1822, he is still 

Zz 7 Chairman of the Board of the 
& Zz 1 United States Trust Co., one 
ee. “2! of the oldest financial insti- 






MONROE 


When John A. Stewart 


the United States 


HE REMEMBERS—IN HISTORY: 


R. STEWART was born in the reign 

of George IV and the administration 

of President Monroe,—the year of 
the yellow fever plague in New York, when the 
whole city migrated to the fresh country air of 
Greenwich Village . . . He was a year old 
when President Monroe read his famous message 
to Congress, the Monroe Doctrine . . . When 
he was two the Marquis de Lafayette, whose 
republican tendencies kept him from the court 
of Charles X, was tendered a magnificent re- 
ception and review of the Volunteer Foot 
Artillery on Bowling Green . . . The year 
after that the first steam locomotive ran in 
England . . . When he was three, Andrew 
Jackson, back from the Seminole War and a 
few private duels in Tennessee, was inaugu- 
rated President . . . When Mr. Stewart was 
eight, the July Revolution deposed Charles X 
in France, and William IV was crowned King 
of England . .. He was ten when _ naval 
frigates were sent to the Caribbean, and priva- 
teers were fitted in New York, to suppress the 
pirates. In 1828 was Jackson’s Tariff of Abomi- 
nations, and Congress was startled with angry 
talk about nullification . . . Stewart was thirteen 
at the time of the great fire of 1835, when the 
Mercantile Exchange and a great portion of 


lower New York were destroyed ... On 
March 6, of the next year, the Texan defenders 
of the Alamo were killed by Santa Anna’s 
troops, and, during the same autumn, Texas be- 
came an independent republic . When he 
was four years old, the first wagon train of 
American emigrants entered the Mexican 
province of California, immediately becoming 
ancestors and first families... He was fifteen 





JOHN A. STEWART 


An account is given here of the many 
events of national and international inter- 
est, which occurred since Mr. Stewart’s 
birth in New York City in the year 1822 


at the coronation of Queen Victoria and he was 
32 years old, and well established in the position 
he holds today, an officer in the U. S. Trust 
Company, when the Light Brigade charged the 
Russian guns at Balaklava . . . He was twenty- 
six when the last doge of Venice drove the 
Austrians from the city and re-established the 
republic . . . Finally, he was but ten years 
younger than President Lincoln, that night, 
two days before the assassination, when he had 
dined with the Lincolns and played with little 
Tad... “Little Tad” is now a venerable person- 
age with asnow white beard, like Praxiteles’ Zeus. 


IN LITERATURE AND ART 


In John A. Stewart’s early childhood Wash- 
ington Irving was becoming fashionable, Sir 
Walter Scott, caught in the collapse of Ballan- 
tyne & Co., was killing himself writing novels 
to pay off his debts,—(a wholly unnecessary 
process had any American publisher seen fit to 
pay him one-tenth of his due royalties,)—- 
David, the French painter, was dying in Paris, 
and his pupil, Ingres, was doing wonderful 
crayon portraits in Florence. Lord Byron was 
writing Don Juan at Missolonghi,—Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was the most popular portrait painter 
in England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge was still 
alive, and Dumas, pére, was writing novels in 
France . He was four when Fenimore 
Cooper published T'he Last of the Mohicans... 
The year after he was born Franz Schubert grew 
weary writing his Sysphony in B minor and laid 
it by after the ninth bar of the scherzo .. . When 
Stewart was three, the more Presbyterian New 
Yorkers enthusiastically stayed away from the 
theatre where Edmund Kean played Richard 
III]. Edmund, it was bruited, had not done 
right by the wife of an alderman in London... 
Stewart was eleven when 
Edgar A. Poe, a Baltimore 
newspaper reporter, won 
a prize of $100 for a 
story called MSS. Found 
in a Bottle... When 
the master of the newly 
perfected pianoforte 
Frederic Chopin made his 
unfortunate aquaintance 
with the climate of En- 
gland and contracted con- 
sumption, John A. Stew- 
art was thirteen... The 
next year young Charles 
Dickens was asked by 
Chatto & Windus, to imi- 
tate the successful Hand- 
ley Cross of R. S. Surtees with a series of 
humorous articles on country life. He thought 
of calling them Pickwick Papers... . 











LINCOLN 


Under President 
Lincoln, his friend, 
Mr. Stewart served 
in the U.S. Treasury 


IN SCIENCE 


When Stewart was three the first steam loco- 
motive ran between Stockton and Darlington 


(Continued on page 116) 
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CHOPIN 


POE GEORGE IV 


EDMUND KEAN LORD BYRON 


A FEW OF THE MORE ILLUSTRIOUS CONTEMPORARIES OF JOHN A. STEWART 
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“So she cut a hold from dot King—mmm deed she geeve him Go queeck und keel 
Tsickfritt, odder you'll gat from me witt a rulling peen dot you'll wouldn’t know from where 
it came from. Hmm-m a hanpacked Keeng!!—wot she derominated heem someting huffle”’ 


A Dumb-Waiter Version of “Siegfried” 


Mrs. Feitlebaum Sees the Film Based on the Nibelungen Legend 


ECOND FLOOR: O-o-hoo, nize baby, 

itt opp all de farinna so momma’ll gonna 

tell you a sturry from Tsickfritt, wot it— 
First Froor: Somebody is tsick, Mrs. Fei- 

tlebaum?! ? ! 

Seconp FLoor: Hm, sotch a fullish quas- 
tion. I’m, telling de 
baby a sturry from 
Tsickfritt — HESS - 
HE - HI - GEE - 
HAFF - HAR - HI - 
HE - DEE!! — so it 
spalls Tsickfritt!—wot 
its a scrinn virgin from 
de Hopera wot its bast- 
ed on Mittology. 

First Froor: Oh 
Pommistry wit futt- 
chin-telling you minn 
haf 

Seconp FLoor: Hm 








“Tsickfritt gave him one, 
witt de sud wheech it 
had it a megic affect on 
him wot he was hable to 
talk witt all de boids” 


—MITTS! Is Grick 
Mitts odder, Rumman 
Mitts, so dees one its 


fonded oppon Nurse 
Mitts— 

First Fioor: Nurse Mitts? Could be may- 
be Rubber Gloves— 

SEconp FLoor: Hm—ls nidder from Rub- 
ber Gloves nodder from Rubber Hose—is from 
pipple!!—Human bings!!! wheech it goes so 
—lIt starts opp wot Tsickfritt, is stending by 
a fudge in a blecksmect shop, wot he’s fudging 
a sud from still!! Hm, sotch a shop sud wot 
it was!!! Don’t esk—shopper ivvin from a 
niddle!! So de blecksmect by wheech he was 
a napprentice became werry jallous witt enwius 
so he sad to Tsickfritt—Hmmm-—Sotch a 
hendsome suldier witt a byootiful sud yat!!! 
I tink, wot if you’ll gonna take a wukk in de 
Wooden Woots (which it was a werry dance 
forest)—you’ll find it dere a byootiful Pre- 
encess!!! So Tsickfritt sad—Is dees a fect? 
Im huff!!! Slonk!!! So he dipotted—so dot 
doidy blecksmeet chockled to himself—mmm 
Dope!!! If he’ll come out alife from de woots 
it'll be a mackeral!!! 

So Tsickfritt went to de Woots—so instat 
from a Preencess it was lurching dere in de 
widds witt bushes mmm-mm a tarrible Dregon 
witt fengs in de faze witt cluzz on de fitt witt 
huns on de head—wit a stim, witt a wapor wot 
he was bridding witt snurtting out from de 
noustrils, woister ivvin from a Toikish Batt! 














By MILT GROSS 


So Tsickfritt gredually gave him one, two, 
tree, ceitt de sud in a wital spot, what he par- 
ished in a instance, wheech it had it a megic 
affect on him wot he was hable to talk witt all 
de boids in de woots— 

Firsr Froor: Mm-mm—a wentrecloquist 
he became ha? ? 

SECOND Foor: So de boids sad—“You weesh 
a system wot it should’nt hoit you, idder steecks 
witt stuns, odder spears witt harrows odder 
maybe ivvin a peestol odder a rewolewer!! 
haf? So go qweeck take a batt in de blood 
from de dregon so you'll become gredually 
invulgarable to all kinds from woonds”—Choip 
Choip!!! 

So Tsickfritt took a batt so he mat gradually 
de Preencess wot he became dipply enamelled 
witt her chomms—bot it arose compilations! 

De Preencess hed it a goot for notting brod- 
der wot he was de King, so de King dot dope 
was kerrying on a cutsheep witt de Quinn from 
Hiceland, wot she rigodded heem like a—like 














“So go qweeck take a batt in de blood 
from de dregon so you’ll become gred- 
ually invulgarable to all kinds from 
woonds from bows wit harrows, odder 
ivvin a peestol odder a rewolewer” 


a—a—like a cockarutch!!! So de King made 
to Tsickfritt a preposition wot he should halp 
him he should overpowder de Quinn by fuss,— 
so den he’ll could marry de Preencess 

First FLoorn: Mmmmmm-m-m. 

Seconb Foor: So T'sickfritt sad—Ho K— 
Is agribble by me. Lats go!! So dey fulled 
de Quinn wid a mesk wot he put it on so it 
crated a optional illusion wot she tutt Tsick- 
fritt was rilly de King—so he gradually over- 
powdered her und he took away vat from her 
aomelette!! 





First FLoor: A omelette!!! He stole from 
her de aggs yat!!! 

Seconp Fioor: Hm—a omelette!! Like 
one wears on de hankle a hanklet odder on de 
hend a bracelet, odder on de wreest a wreestlet, 
so she was wearing on de omm a omelette—so 
he took from her away de omelette wot he 
kapt it for a tsooveneer!! Den dey all gradu- 
ally got merried de King witt de Quinn, witt 
Tsickfritt witt de Preencess, wheech it was a 
treeple wadding— 

First Fioor: So dey leeved heppily aver 
hefter maybe? f 


ECOND FLOOR: Mmm-m-m-m. You 
know wot it stotts whan its leeving to- 
gadder two femelies in de same cestle! 

Firsr Froor: Hm! You telling me ha? 
Was leeving don-stess by mine Huncle Looy, 
two goot-for-notting femilies to-gadder in de 
same appottament, so don’t esk!!!—Sotch a 
fighting witt a cursory lengwidge wot it was 
going on by dem a whole day in de hairyway— 
wot it made ivvin de jenitor he should blosh 
from muttification!!! 

SEconD Foor: So it was gradually specled 
out de binns all abbout de mesk witt de op- 
tional illusion wot it was expuzzed to de Quinn 
de hentire hux. 

First Ftoor: Yi Yi Yi Yi Yi Yi Yi. 

SEcoND FL oor: So, deed she cut a hold from 
dot dere King—mmm deed she geeve him-— 
SO—“FAKER you, (SMACK) You tutt 
you’ll gonna be smott ha (SMACK) Wool you 
pooling me over de eyes yat, ha, (SMACK) 
A shick you became all from a sudden ha 


(SMACK) wot it was rilly Tsickfritt witt de 


inweezible mesk ha (SMACK) Is dis a system . 


—(SMACK) To-morrow (SMACK) you’ll 

hire maybe Rudolf Welintinno (SMACK) wot 

he should wemp me a leedle bit in disguise 
(Continued on page 118) 


“Mmmm-m-m-m. 
You know wot it 
stotts opp whan 
its leeving to-gad- 
der two femelies in 
de same cestle!” 
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Helen Wills: 


Sketches by Our National Champion 





Crayon Artist 
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MISS WILLS 


A self-portrait. Here, in a few 
deft lines, the champion has 
shown us her conception of her- 
self as she looks in action on 
the tennis courts. This. sketch 
was made on the morning of the 
day she won her final match in the 
National Woman’s Championship 


MOLLA MALLORY 


Many times winner of our 
national championship and 
still one of our greatest 
competitive players. Miss 
Wills has shown her resting 
between strokes during the 
recent championship matches 

















~ HELEN WILLS—A SELF-PORTRAIT 
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The undisputed queen of Amer- 
ican tennis, still a student at 
the University of California, 
has begun a divided allegiance 
half to tennis, half to art 


ISS WILLS appears on this page in a somewhat new 

light, in the rdle, to be specific, of an artist. For the 
past three years she has studied drawing, two or three times 
a week at the University of California, where she has been 
completing her education. Her interest in art is genuine 
and lively, and her present plan is to continue her work 
not only as an artist in crayon but as a painter in oils. 
These are the first sketches by Helen Wills to be published 


Which Prove That She Is Almost as 
Adept In Art as She Is in Tennis 





MISS McKANE 


A portrait sketch, by our cham- 
pion, of Kathleen McKane, En- 
gland’s leading tennis player, who 
came nearest to dethroning Miss 
Wills in our recent champion- 
ship. Miss McKane is shown here 
executing a back-hand half-volley 
at the extreme back of the court 


ELIZABETH RYAN 


Co-winner of many doubles 
championships. She is 
probably the strongest of 
the doubles players in Amer- 
ica. Miss Ryan is shown, 
in this sketch, in the act 
of executing a forehand chop 
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VANITY FAIR 


An Enquiry Into Present Day Burlesque 


The Mournful Monograph of a Veteran Attendant of the Star and Garter Shows 


URLESQUE, like so many other things 

in this golden and practical age, has been 

taken sternly in hand and taught the 
moral way it should go. The burlesque show of 
today is cleaner and more inoffensive—the dis- 
criminating reader will understand that flesh- 
color costuming and off-color anecdotes are re- 
ferred to—than even the most average of the 
musical comedies that come Broadwaywards. All 
too often, the only difference between the ex- 
ceptionally good burlesque show and the gen- 
erally poor Broadway legitimate musical offer- 
ing is that the prices for the burlesque show are 
less than half those asked for its more preten- 
tious brother. 

A few burlesque requisites of bygone days 
are still included in the current curricula. 
There is, thus, the scene in which the two hus- 
bands, off for a lark, look up from the café 
table at which they are plying abandoned 
hussies with wine to discover their wives com- 
ing through the door. What to do? In an 
instant they have donned waiters’ aprons and 
are bringing food and drink to their own wives, 
who know them not . . . . There is, further, 
the scene in which the sucker, having lost 
money at a trick game, is taught the game that 
he may recoup his losses, only to lose still more 
by not having paid careful attention to the 
letter of his instructions . . . . There is, fur- 
thest, the scene in which some article or other, 
a chair, perhaps, or a bell, or a horn, gives 
evident signs when untruths are told in its 
presence, for a climax the complete collapse of 
the mechanism, to a loud bang, when one of 
the characters says, “Why, I never told a lie in 
my life.” 


HERE are burlesque theatres in New York 
where remarks almost as daring in their 
double entendre as the regular routine of a 
revue comedian may be heard. These theatres, 
however, are few and far between—there are 
none, for instance, between Houston Street and 
Fourteenth Street and none between Fourteenth 
and One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Streets. 

The reason, of course, is not 
hard to find. Burlesque has 
become a standardized busi- 
ness, into which hard-hearted 
business men have ventured 
for counting-house _ profits. 
And it has taken these new 
recruits an absolute minimum 
of time to discover that bur- 
lesque can prosper upon a 
dividend-paying basis only so 
long as its moral tone is closely 
attuned to that of the sturdy -' 
men and women who are its 
patrons and the back-bone of 
the nation. 

And so it is that today the 
careful theatre-goer (there is a careful theatre- 
goer in the acquaintance of everyone who wants 
to be sure in advance that the chorus of his 
attendance will have its legs amply clad) will 
do well to get him to a burlesque show. Bare 
legs are not tolerated in by far the greatest 


By HERMAN J. MANKIEWICZ 


mass of the burlesque theatres of the national 
scene. “What Price Glory” language, more- 
over, has not been heard in the burlesque 
palaces these many years, and the occasional 
“Hell” of the whiskered comedian inevitably 
brings forth from the handsome, gold-toothed 
straight man a severe rebuke and a bare-headed 
reminder that there are ladies present. And 





| 
BROWN BROS. 


PAULINE MARKHAM 


Richard Grant White, the famous 
Shakespearean editor said of Pauline 
Markham, the burlesque favorite of 
her generation: “Her voice is like 
vocal velvet. On her I have discovered 
the lost arms of the Venus de Milo.” 


then there are all the other restrictions, the 
severity of which can well be imagined, more 
devastating in the imagination than they are 
in fact, that make the actuality of a burlesque 
show a vastly different matter from the average 
conception of it by a non-attendant. One is 
trying to say that today’s burlesque show sup- 
plies the two-hundredths of purity that has 
been so mysteriously missing from Ivory Soap 
all these years. 

A large part of the credit for these changes— 
credit is precisely the word that should be used 





THE FINALE 


With a crash and a smash and not too rarely a parade of the flags of all the 
nations, ending with the grand tribute to our America and its Red, White and 
Blue, the burlesque impresario unleashes the finale, the grand, the grand finale 


if it is really credit that is meant—undoubtedly 
belongs to the Columbia Amusement Company, 
now in the twenty-fourth year of its existence. 
And virtually all of the credit for the fact that 
the business of burlesque entertainment is now 
a financially sound one, thoroughly standard- 


ized and routined, belongs to the same group of 
well-doers. Thus do the processes of a mechani- 
cal age gradually enfold in their meshes the 
non-utilitarian arts of a pioneer people. 

This organization, to proceed in the tale, has 
booking jurisdiction over about forty theatres 
in thirty-five cities. Of this group of theatres, 
it owns and controls, through lease, about 
twenty-five, and it has long-term booking fran- 
chises with the rest. 


HESE forty theatres, all one-week stands, 
constitute the celebrated Columbia bur- 
lesque “wheel.” Within the organization, each 
of the theatres is regarded as a “spoke” in the 
“wheel”—history fails to record the name of 
the inspired burlesque literate who first gave 
the “spoke” its title in the “‘wheel”—which is 
thus occupied in regular order for one week in the 
season by each of the participating companies. 
Thus, for example, a company that begins 
its tour of the forty spokes, generally early in 
August, in New York, ends its tour forty weeks 
later on the spoke directly behind New York. 
And the following season, to avoid the accusa- 
tion of preferential prejudice by the booking 
powers, the same attraction begins its tour 
exactly six spokes beyond the spoke of its last 
departure. In the case of the company, then, 
which one season begins its tour in New York, 
Washington becomes the point of seasonal en- 
trainment for the following forty weeks, with 
Brooklyn, Patterson, Newark, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore the five spokes over which it has 
jumped and which will thus constitute the 
final weeks of its weary pilgrimage. 


| i THIS fashion, the forty burlesque com- 
panies which are franchise holders are 
assured of forty consecutive weeks of booking 
annually, (Those among the nation’s sneezers 
who are about to sneeze at this matter of a 
guaranteed forty weeks a year of theatrical 
employment are brusquely advised that they are 
very apt to make fools of themselves.) ‘There 
is a booking fee to be paid by the attraction— 
in burlesque, too, there is the 
same absurd legend that book- 
ing agents must live that there 
is in the legitimate—and the 
theatres are played under 
sharing terms exactly as are 
the theatres of the legiti- 
mate. 

It is this certainty of forty 
weeks of consecutive employ- 
ment that has kept many 
able actors in the burlesque 
ranks, despite the exacting 
matter of twelve perform- 
ances weekly and salaries not 
exactly up to the scale of musi- 
cal comedy productions, Yet 
who shall say that the benighted comedian who 
prefers a steady income and the regular plaudits 
of the nation’s burlesque attendants is unwise 
in refusing to exchange these benefits for a 
three weeks run in New York and an ensuing 

(Continued on page 94 ) 
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STEICHEN 


Estelle Winwood—The Lady of a Pirate’s Heart 


Featured, with William Farnum, in ‘The Buccaneer” by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings 
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A New “Lysistrata” 


VANITY FAIR 


Notes on the Staging of the Opera by the Moscow Art Musical Studio 


NE wonders what the reaction will be 

next Winter when a Broadway audience 
observes for the first time the Moscow 

Art Theatre Musical Studio’s production, of 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata with music by Rein- 
hold Gliere. The Musical Studio, for various 
artistic reasons, has selected the ancient Grecian 
comedy, with its true, deep feeling, its frank- 
ness, joyousness, and thirst of life, as one of the 
media for a new conception of a rejuvenated 
lyric theatre. The production is not “toned 
down” or prettified for the benefit of the deli- 
cate souls who salve “inhibitions” with the 
sniggering pruricnces of bed-room farces. One 
line, and one line only, has been eliminated 
from the dialogue. Certain of the quips and jests 
of Lysistrata and her sisters, who resolve the 
means by which foolish men shall be returned 
from the wars to the arms of their eager mates 
will be partly lost through text that is Russian. 
But the pantomime derived from the technic of 
the Moscow Art Studio is expressive; the play 
moves in a rapid tempo, with all the vividness 
of plastic, facial expression, and shades and 
sonorities of tone that these sing- 
ing actors cultivate. What will 
be said of the scene between the 
importunate husband and the 
coquetting wife, who has taken 
the means that woman 
knows to get what she wants— 
in this case the wholly creditable 
objective of peace in Athens? 
Will there be rejoicing in the 
wit, the charm, and, withal, the 
nobility of the leader who has 
commanded the love famine, or 
will there be aroar for the censor? 
All this is to be seen. A mat- 
ter of more importance is the 
artistic principles elaborated by 
the organization which Morris 
Gest, with customary restlessness 
and enterprise, brings this season 
for the first time to America. Its 
methods are strikingly exemplified 
in the Lysistrata production. The 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical 
Studio has named itself and its 
productions carefully. It is not 
an art theatre; it is not, in the 
accepted sense, an opera company. 
It is a Music Studio, related to 
the dramatic purposes of the Art 
Theatre, following many of its 
methods, and designed to synthesize and co- 
ordinate in new ways all the arts that assemble 
on the musical stage. In so doing it makes 
a fresh attempt to reach the ideal of dramatic 
truth that animated the old Italian pioneers 
of opera, an ideal which received its last 
powerful impetus in the artof Richard Wagner. 
Yet from that art, enduring and overwhelming 


every 


as it is, opera suffers. Opera is a form to which 
traditions cling with peculiar obstinacy. Since 
Wagner loomed over the high heavens there has 
been little, either in the interpretation or crea- 
tion of music drama, that could counteract his 
teachings or grow in his shadow. There have 


various libretti. 


By OLIN DOWNES 


been mushroom growths, such as the Italian 
realists whose school is already receding into 
the past. But revolutions in form or technique 
of opera, or even the occasional work of lasting 
importance and individuality, have been very 
few. Against Wagner only two men have made 
headway. These are Moussorgsky and Debussy. 
Moussorgsky’s realism, harmonic originality, 
and dramatic vitality gave him a new musical 
speech which has affected virtually all con- 
temporaneous music. Debussy, who followed 
Moussorgsky and drew from him, accomplished 
his ends in part through a process of elimina- 
tion, through the selection and subtle harmoniz- 
ing of a few elements, and a special esthetic of 
his own, in a way that sets Pe//eas et Melisande 
apart from all] other operas of the modern age. 
But the others? The post-Wagnerians reach 
their culmination in the operas of Richard 
Strauss; the Russians, other than Moussorgsky, 
write after Italian formulas, like Borodin, or, 
like Rimsky-Korsakoff, compose charming folk 
operas in forms already anticipated by certain 
German and Slavic composers. But these forms 





A STAGE SETTING FOR LYSISTRATA 


The Moscow Art Musical Studio has adapted the Raumbiihne and other 
“constructionist’’ scenic devices and methods as particularly suitable for 
heightening the effect of the fantasy, 


have not imposed a new technic or any new 
imaginative devices of stagecraft. They have 
accepted singers, regisseurs, devices of stage 
representation largely as they were on the Euro- 
pean opera stage of fifty years ago. No one, up 
to this time, has readdressed himself to the 
Wagnerian proposal of a form which should 
unite not several but all the arts that assemble 
on the musical stage, in a way to raise each one 
to a point of new power, while all contribute 
to the movement and intensity of the drama. 
The Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio in no 
sense cither imitates or compares its own praxis 
with that of Wagner, being necessarily com- 


extravagance and burlesque of 
A scene from the “Lysistrata” production is shown here 


pletely at variance with much of his achieve- 
ment, but it returns to his central proposition, 
and undertakes new methods and artistic pro- 
portions for the development of its lyric theatre, 
If it advances one small step in the direction 
that it professes it will have done an invaluable 
service to the modern development of an art- 
form that has captured the imagination of crea- 
tive minds ever since it made its appearance 
three centuries ago, and yet has proved so batfiling 
in its applications. 


T was not by any sudden leap that the 

theories of Nemorovitch-Dantchenko, the 
originator of this dramatic Music Studio, took 
form, nor did his company achieve its prese it 
artistic position by some sudden and spectacular 
accomplishment, Lysistrata is the third produc- 
tion of the Moscow Art Theatre Music Studio. 
It is like none of the other principal items of 
its repertory. Yet it is one of a succession of 
orderly steps in its development—unrelated, on 
a cursory glance through the repertory, though 
these steps might seem to be. The first experi- 
ment was Lecocq’s Fille de Ma- 
dame Angot, an operetta, built 
about a revolutionary plot, a 
satire on French politics and 30- 
ciety of the 70’s. The music of 
this work was light and did not 
demand exceptional vocal capaci- 
tics on the part of young singing 
actors only mastering this funda- 
mentally important phase of their 
art. The score adapted itselt 
easily to new stage treatment, and 
the libretto offered a brilliant 
and variegated succession of dra- 
matic portraits. Perhaps, too, it 
was especially sympathetic, in its 
revolutionary and satirical tone, 
to young Russians of the 1920’s. 
In point of dramatic technic it 
was but a small step away from 
much harder tasks of the Mos- 
cow Art Studio. Thus the atten- 
tion of the young organization 
could be centred chiefly on mas- 
tery of the music, and its co- 
ordination with emotional situa- 
tions. Then came the more lyrical 
offering of Offenbach’s La Peri- 
chole, accompanied by a series 
of more extended experiments 
in the combination of music and 
individualization of the 
These produc- 
tions laid the needed foundations, they con- 
firmed certain technical methods by which the 
Music Studio was finding itself, and they made 
possible the much bolder departure evidenced 
by the treatment of Lysistrata. 

The scenic methods of the production of 
Lysistrata are the affair of the dramatists rather 
than of the musicians. But the score of Gliere 
is important. It is not the score of an opera. It 
rather under the head of incidental 


The 


dramatic action, 
chorus, and scenic investure. 


comes 
music for a drama—with a difference. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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NOTE: In the second and 
third weeks of November, 
the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries of New York will 
house a notable exhibition 
of the sculpture of Antoine 
Bourdelle, brought together 
from many public and private 
collections by Mr. A. C. Good- 
year, an art lover and patron. 
The pieces represented on 
this page are all included in 
the exhibition 





ANATOLE FRANCE 


An interesting bust of the famous French 
litterateur, over whose ashes the contro- 
versy still rages as to whether he was a 
mocking, iconoclastic genius of the first 
rank or merely the greatest of modern dilet- 
tantes. The Bourdelle portrait, perhaps, 
suggests an answer to the question 


HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL (ABOVE) 


In this bronze, Bourdelle’s instinctive clas- 
sicism finds a noble and complete expression. 


JOAN OF ARC 


In terra cotta. One of two Joans conceived 
by Bourdelle. Both are characterized by a 
profound simplicity and dignity 
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BEETHOVEN HEAD OF RODIN 
This heroic craggy head of Beethoven com- One of two portraits of Bourdelle’s great mas- 
bines felicitously something of the manner of ter—from whom, however, he differs so widely 
Rodin with Bourdelle’s high seriousness in fundamental impulse, mood, and technique 


The Sculpture of Antoine Bourdelle 


The First Extensive American Showing of the French Master Takes Place in November 











VANITY FAIR 


ARNOLO GENTHE 


A New Star from the North—Greta Garbo 


olly- 
eastrom and Benjamin Christianson. Dis- 

B orse 
I in the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 
Pportunity to play the lead in “The Story of 
for reasons now forgotten, gained Selma 


dramatists, Ibsen, Strindberg et a 
in Stockholm, she was offered an o 
Gésta Berling,” the opus, which, 


ged 19, revealed such a nne dra- 
Panies bid high for her. Finally, 
tracted by her rare promise, pro- 
€ made in Hollywood. The Offer 
arbo has recently arrived in this country to begin 
picture, the title of which has not yet been announced 


the officials of Metro-Goldwyn in America, at 


ies of pictures to b 
was accepted, and Miss G 
work on her first American 
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An Early American Week-End 


The Vicissitudes of a Visitor Caught in the Craze for Colonial Furniture 


HAVE, just been spend- 
ing a week-end with my 
friends, the Cartwrights, 
who live in the northwestern 
= corner of Connecticut. It 1s 
Allis a country to which I am 
= partial and I am fond of the 

Cartwrights, too, but, as I look 
back over my two days ex- 





GLASS 
Stiegel cocktail 
glass with revoiv- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


the door and expressed my delight at being 
present while my features were twisted with 
pain, 

“It’s hard to see your way round at first,” 
Tom said, “but you’ll get used to it.” 

“T couldn’t bear the thought of electric lights 
in this old place,” chimed in Laura, ‘‘and be- 
sides the nearest power plant is twenty miles 
away.” ; 





little apartment with some funny chairs in it 
and a bed that reminded me of a covered 
wagon. While I dressed Tom stood in the door- 
way and pointed out items of interest. 

“Laura found those three-legged Carver 
chairs in an old junk shop in Winsted. Be care- 
ful when you sit in them because they are built 
so that they fall over in any direction. That 

other chair is a ladder-back. It isn’t 




















ing stem and refill- perience, I question whether The pupils of my eyes grad- NV) . so awfully comfortable as a chair but 
able cup, used | should be able to repeat it ually dilated to twice their natural Pru it makes a good ladder. Isn’t that 
= oe see without having my love turn size and I began to distinguish ee _ bed a beauty? That canopy over it 
to hate. ‘ solid objects, tables, chairs and \ ZN AN, is what is called a tester top. Be a 
For the past year Tom Cartwright has been stools which I had taken to be BA i Be : little careful when you turn-in to- 
telling me about the old house which he and shadows. Then a fresh log was é We \ y BS night and don’t pull the bed cur- 
Laura were remodeling. Every time | met him — thrown on the fire and the appear- fA in A{ tains. Thetester has a way of coming 
he had a new bunch of photographs to show me. ance of a maid with cocktails fur- \f p y N 4 down.” 
He snapped it during every phase of ther brightened the scene. Wi AW A “TI see,” I said. “It’s a sobriety 
its progress, Still, I had no definite Sipping the reviving liq- =e tester. Well, well . . .” 
idea of its appearance for if there is uid I realized that the MATTRESS Dinner was a lively meal, with 
anything that leaves me cold it is pic- place had charm. After Design of corded variations on a single theme. Try as 
tures of foundations, scaffolding, piles the usual dividend had bed taken from ] would I could not get the Cart- 


of mortar and plaster-stained work- 
men, 

But when I received my invitation 
for my visit the job was done. They 
were “in” at last and Laura was busy 
with the furnishing. Even that, | 
Was given to understand, was virtually 
complete. It was pure American, Tom 





been declared it began to 
look positively beautiful. 
There was distinction and grace in the 
prim pieces of furniture and a homo- 
geneity and fitness to their surround- 
ings. ‘They looked austere and, in 
some instances, almost cruel but the 
mellow tincture which I was imbib- 


plaster cast of au- 
thor’s spinal column 


wrights away from their dominating 
idea, the quest and capture of early 
American furniture. Art, literature, sports and 
society fell flat. More and more it was borne 
in upon me that my friends were completely 
possessed by a colonial devil. 

“T saw a wonderful tennis match between 
Lacoste and Tilden the other day,” I said. 


: LANTERN : : : 2 : : 
said, and I expressed the hope that it Night watchman’s !08 softened the general effect. ‘In the fourth set Lacoste had Tilden forty 
Was not too pure and was assured that lantern. Not as “Every piece is original,” said my love and. . .” 


his description had no moral signifi- 
cance. So I accepted. 

I was met at Millerton and driven fourtcen 
miles to the house. Dusk had fallen so that I 
could gain little impression of its appearance 
though we paused on the terrace while Tom 
sricfly outlined what he had done. 

“T wish you could have 
seen this place a year 
ago,” he said. “There is 
the old main house, you 
see, where Laura and | 
have our rooms. The din- 
ing room is in that con- 
necting section that used 
to be the horse-barn. We 
made the kitchen and pan- 
try out of the woodshed. 
Then comes the living 
room, which was the hay- 
barn, and for the guest- 
rooms, at the other end 
we hooked up a lot of 
out-buildings.” 

“Wery eftective,” I 














FOR COMFORT 
Ladder-back 


chair 
found in author’s 


bright as an elec- 
tric flash out surer 


hostess. “Even the cocktail glasses, 
Aren’t they ducky?” 

‘They were indeed curious containers, Stiegel 
glass, I was assured, heavy beakers with twisted 
stems which, due to their weight, revolved in 
one’s grasp unless watched. I found that re- 
moving the contents made them easier to hold. 
“I suppose the gin, too, is pure American,” 
I said, but the quip was lost in a discussion as 
to where I should be lodged. 

“You can have your choice,” said Tom. 
“You can sleep in the corn crib or the pig pen. 
Don’t be alarmed, They have both been thor- 
oughly remodeled and there is a bath between.” 

“T will go the whole hog,” I said. ‘“The sty 
for mine.” ‘Tom led the way. It was an odd 


“O Tom,” cried Laura, “speaking of tennis 
reminds me that I finally got Mrs. Nettleton 
to let me have that stretcher table! The top 
is simply Jeautiful, all one piece of pine. The 
feet are worn off, but they always are.” 

“Great,” said Tom. “We’ll stop and get it 
tomorrow. I thought it would be fun to take 
the car and run up toward 
Pittsfield. There are a lot of 
places Laura is anxious to look 


into.” es 





He glanced at me for en- 
couragement and I gave up. 

“Fine,” I said. “I should 
like nothing better.” 

Gloom was beginning to 
gather round my head. I have 
been dragged through many a 
gallery in my day. Touring 
the countryside in pursuit of 
antiques is a good deal like it 
except that the rooms in the 
gallery are five or six miles 
apart. I lapsed into silence and 
to Tom and Laura 





EASY CHAIR 


listened 








room. A useful piece 
for sitting or climb- 


Carver tri-pod chair 


murmured, though in the talk in an unknown language 


2 : . : of ingenious de- 
ing purposes gloom the impression I full of references to different sign. Falls over 
had was of a row of ill- kinds of “feet” which did not in any direction 





assorted freight-cars or a 
line-up of circus elephants waiting to be jumped 
over, But Laura stood in the doorway waving 
a tin watchman’s lantern and I was welcomed 
into the hay-barn living room where the square 
posts rose to a murky upper region spanned by 
vaguely outlined trusses. I caught my knee on 
the sharp corner of a chest which stood near 





FOR THE DINING ROOM 


Pine tip-top table or torture chair, 
an early example of the two-in- 
one idea which has since spread 


strike me at all as table-talk 

though that is what it actually was, for the feet 
were on tables and were spoken of in the most 
knowing manner as being dutch, spade, snake, 
pussy, turnip or claw-and-ball. Then they would 
suddenly switch to “backs” and talk about 
ladders, fiddles, bannisters and Heaven knows 

(Continued on page 122) 
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WATTS GUNN 
This twenty-year old, in his first 
championship, played fifty consec- 
utive holes four strokes under par 





ROLAND MACKENZIE 
He won the medal for the low 
qualifying score and is an eigh- 
teen year Washington schoolboy 





LAUREN UPSON 


A California collegian who qual- 
ified in the championship. Upson 
has yet to cast his first ballot 





VANITY FAIR 


Golf Is A Baby’s Game 


Witness the 8 Finalists in 


The Amateur Ch ampionship 





JESSE SWEETSER 
Just turned twenty three, he is 
now referred to as one of the vet- 
erans of the golfing game 








JACK MACKIE, JR. 
Aged eighteen, he stood the qual- 
ifying test, where five former 
champions, all below forty failed 


BOBBY JONES 
A veteran of twenty three, he successfully de- 
fended the title won last year. He is the first 
champion to repeat in go!f in twelve years 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


EDWARD LEviCK] 


RICHARD A. JONES, JR. 
Aged twenty, Jones went along 
to the semi-final round, losing 
out to young Watts Gunn 


IME was when golf was considered an old man’s game. 

Old men still play it, sometimes with other old men 
and sometimes with youngsters, but when it comes to com- 
petitive play in big championships it is the youngsters who 
tule the day. Doddering veterans who have passed the musty 
age of thirty are apt to find themselves outclassed by striplings 
who are only a few years past the lollypop period. The rising 
generation is emerging from the cradle with a mashie in its fist 





GEORGE VON ELM 


Von Elm of Los Angeles was 


the old man of the four semi- 


finalists. 


He is twenty four 


Only five of the sixteen who qualified in the recent national 
amateur championship were over twenty five years of age 
and of this five, three were eliminated in the first round of 
match play, and the other two in the second. Two of the semi- 
finalists were twenty, another twenty three and the fourth 
twenty four. W. C. Fownes, the patriarch of the qualifying 
group, who is forty eight years of age, was playing in the 
championship before either of the semi-finalists was born 
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The Lure of the Small Golf Links 


Demonstrating How—If the Course Is Lacking—An Enthusiast Can Still Roll HisOwn 


AM writing in a house made, for the 
I moment, almost uninhabitable by family 

packing. Boxes stand corded in the hall, 
and even my own floor, sacred to practise put- 
ting, is uncomfortably littered. This portends 
a move for some weeks from London to the 
country, and to a country of golf that is neither 
good nor easy to come by. There will, how- 
ever, be a garden, and if I dare cut no holes 
in it, I can at any rate play short mashie shots 
with an object, to aim at, if it be only the trunk 
of the old mulberry tree. The prospect has set 
me remembering other ex tempore courses in 
other gardens, at once a pleasant and a senti- 
mental occupation. 

The picture that comes first and most vividly 
to my mind is of a little so-called “putting 
course” tucked away in the Welsh hills. On all 
sides the trees grow arching over it, their 
branches sprawling at their own sweet will, 
since no axe is ever put to them. Only from one 
corner can one get a glimpse of a shining streak 
of river far below. It is a secret bower where 
aman may practise the most ridiculous of put- 
ting attitudes under no eye but his Maker’s. 
Once it had been a croquet ground, but the 
croquet players have long grown up and de- 
parted, and the trees have grown up too, and 
there has been a steady drip, drip of rain from 
them for years, so that all the ground is covered 
with soft, wet, moss. The foot sinks gratefully 
into it, but it makes the most imperfect of all 
known surfaces for putting. Yet an enthusiast 
has pulled a roller up the steep hill and rolled 
it, and sunk in it nine flower pots for holes. The 
only regular player is an old gentleman between 
seventy and eighty, in an old brown tail coat, of 
some bygone fashion, and old black’ gaiters. 
He has never seen golf played in any other 
form but this, and makes his own rules. The 
chief of these is, that if the ball hits the edge 
of the flower pot it is reckoned as in. Indeed he 
much prefers not to hole out in the accepted 
sense, since he would have to stoop in order tu 
pick out the ball. So he gives the ball a cheer- 
ful bang; it skids across the edge of the flower 
pot and runs two yards past, and he, satisfied 
that he has done all that may become a golfer, 
moves on triumphantly to the next hole. But 
I am a real golfer though a young one. With 
all the vanity of youth I do not like the old 
gentleman to think he has halved a hole with 
me when he really hasn’t; and with all the 
harshness of youth I tell him pretty plainly 
that this is not golf at all and that he must get 
the ball into the bottom of the flower pot. 
He is dead nearly thirty years now, but I still 
have him on my conscience; and when I last 
saw the old croquet lawn, he haunted me, a re- 
proachful ghost. 

Another course in another beloved garden 
has been ruined in my eyes, because it was made 
by the railings, and sacrilegious persons have 
moved the railings. There was a wonderful 
hole under the walnut tree, and the only way to 
play it was by means of a running shot that 
should pass between the two Scotch firs almost 
with its last breath, and then totter gently down 
the slope. Let the ball run ever so little too 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


fast and the railings caught it, but they are 
gone, and if there were still a hole any fool 
could play it now. At any rate the two firs and 
the walnut tree are still there. 

' There was another garden, long since van- 
ished, in which I see myself playing not golf 
but that variant—and possibly ancestor—of it, 
the ancient Belgian game of Chole. This is a 
primitive but amusing game in which one side 
undertakes to get from a given point to another 
in a given number of innings, each inning con- 
sisting of three shots. At the end of each 
inning the adversary is allowed one shot back 


called the décholade, with which he endeavours 


to place the ball in the most fearsome and un- 
playable position within hail. It is not a large 
garden, but since the players are all children, 
and the lies are of a precarious nature, a whole 
inning of three shots does not send the ball 
very far. The décholeur has always one object, 
namely to put the ball into the woodshed. Once 
the ball is stowed in there among the faggots 
all hope may be abandoned. Even if it is pain- 
fully extracted with the third and last stroke of 
an inning, the ruthless little girl in the blue 
smock and the red knitted cap, who looks like 
Madame Defarge in “A Tale of Two Cities”, 
drives it in again at the next décholade. 


ND now adieu to sentimental memories. 
There comes to me the vision of a real, 

live garden course in Scotland, on which I hope 
to play many more rounds. It is a unique 
course, unique in its difficulty, for I am sure 
it is the hardest in the world, and in its char- 
acter for it has no holes. There is no putting; 
it is purely a test and the severest I know, of 
approaching. We aim at small sticks and the 
ball that lies nearest to the stick from the tee 
shot is the winner. But many a hole is neither 
won nor lost, since neither party has come up 
to the required standard. Out of bounds lurks 
everywhere. There is an ubiquitous path that 
threads its way amongst the lawns, an ominous, 
black path that is like a winding Styx. At 
nearly every hole we have to pitch over it, or, 
which is worse because it is wider, over the 
carriage drive. We must only pitch just over or 
we shall run too far into long grass which is 
likewise out of bounds, and we must pitch 
really over. To pitch on the path and bounce 
onto the green will not do. Finally if the ball 
does not rest within three club’s lengths of the 
pin it does not count. Therefore even when we 
see the other fellow on the path we do not ex- 
perience any exuberance of joy. There is no 
over at any price, no playing for safety, no sure 
and easy way of winning. The shot that we 
have to play is just as difficult as ever it was 
before the enemy’s mishap, and the game is 
really and truly what Mr. Low says golf ought 
to be “a contest of risks”. I played round the 
course once with a famous professional and his 
comment was “if I played here often, I should 
learn to make the ball come back” and that is 
very nearly what we have to do. We must hit 
the ball boldly or we shall never get enough 
back-spin on it, and we can’t hit it boldly be- 
cause we are paralysed with terror. Sometimes 


both players lose their nerve and a long series 
of halved holes ensue. At other times one player 
“gets his tail up” and for half a dozen holes is 
simply unbeatable. There never was such a 
game for confidence and for having the honour. 
Only play first and put the ball close to the stick 
and you have your man beaten: you know it and 
he knows it. And so, when we come back into 
the drawing room, there may be heard such re- 
marks as “Oh! it was hopeless. C. started a 
break at the third hole and for six holes I could 
not look at him”. Indeed on that course we 
always talk in the language of billiards and a 
break is a recognised expression for a series of 
brilliant holes. One never feels safe however 
long one’s lead, nor in despair however far be- 
hind, for a break nray always come to one’s 
rescue. I still remember with pride that I was 
once five down with six .o play against the best 
lady iron player in the world, and won the 
match. That could only happen on an en- 
chanted course in an enchanted garden. 


HE last time I stayed in that delightful 

spot we did not play so many rounds of the 
course as usual, because a grander scheme came 
to us. There had often been talk of a real 
course in the park, but now my host resolutely 
declared that he was going to make it. All day 
long we had been watching the champion at 
work thirty miles away. Dinner was never be- 
fore half-past eight, and it was not till half-past 
nine in the unfading, Scottish June, daylight 
that we went out to our romantic task of pio- 
neering. It is a great thing to have a good first 
hole and here, ready to our hand, was the most 
thrilling of all first holes. In front of the 
house is a narrow terrace, from which the 
ground runs steeply down to the river, where 
the salmon are. Crossing it is a beautiful old 
stone bridge flanked by a cluster of tall trees. 
What an opening tee shot! From the right of 
the terrace, of course, so that the ball as it car- 
ries the river must almost touch the branches of 
those trees. And then when we are safely over 
there is waiting for us the most perfect of 
second shots over the pond, with its rushy banks, 
and up the slope to that narrow gully. There, 
where the trees are making a criss-cross pattern 
of shadows, there is the ideal green. 

When we realised the full beauty of it we 
rushed down shouting aloud from the terrace. 
It was midsummer night, which tends, I sup- 
pose to madness. Certainly we were not quite 
sane as we raced round the hill plotting and 
planning—the wonderful second hole, down 
from the hill top and over the pond again, and 
then up the avenue and away to the lone tree 
on the knoll. Perhaps it was a midsummer 
night’s dream and it was Puck that led us “up 
and down, up and down”. At any rate it seemed 
the loveliest course in the world that night—I 
wonder if I shall ever play it? 

One of the most singular of little courses 
must have been one I have only heard of and 
alas! never played over. I met not long since a 
golfer who had found himself during the 
war stationed in some outlandish “outpost of 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The light chocolate brown hat 
from F. R. Tripler has the exact 
curve of brim that allows it to 
be worn in what is now the smart 
manner, as shown here 


ITH the well dressed man fashion 

changes slowly, for above all he is 

conservative in his taste and is apt to 
order, year after year, from his tailor clothes of 
the same cut and hue, so it is toward the ac- 
cessories that one looks with the changing sea- 
sons for any note of novelty in this man’s 
turnout. Hats, for example, are the same this 
season as last. The flat brimmed hat still pre- 
vails. But this hat is no longer worn with the 
brim turned down all the way around, for now 
the proper tilt of the brim of the smart felt 
hat is a little turned up in back and down in 
front. And what is more, this tilt is not a sym- 
metrical one, but shaped by the individual 
wearer and worn at the particular angle which 
suits him best. Neckties in plain colours are 
now the thing. All the shades of brown, what 
is now called “silver grey,” and dull reds are 
the colours in neckties for this winter’s shop- 
ping. Patterned neckties, except those of a very 
indefinite character, are more or less out of 
fashion, but, of course, when it comes to neck- 
ties, a man’s individual taste has always over- 
ridden the dictates of fashion, and so the above 





The smart winter shirt for town 
wear is made with a short, stiff 
bosom and cuffs which measure 
under nine inches. (From Hutch- 
inson, East 40th Street) 


Among Sulka’s luxurious lounging 
robes is this one with modified kimona 
sleeves made of foulard with a black 
and red design on a beige ground 
and lined and faced with black 


For the 
Well Dressed Man 


Winter Fashions 


facts are stated in only the most general way. 
Shirts are a feature that even the better dressed 
men rarely pay sufficient attention to, and in 


general, men are apt to overlook the fact that a. 


smart looking shirt is next in importance to a 
good collar and an excellent pair of boots, in a 
well turned out man’s turnout. There is no 
denying that for town wear in winter, the type 
of shirt illustrated at the bottom of this page 





A lightweight loosely woven Shetland 

polo sweater that may be worn over 

a shirt is introduced by Kaskel & 
Kaskel for winter wear 








VANITY FAIR 





The 

Kaskel & Kaskel is quite a de- 

parture for it is a heavyweight 

winter felt that may be rolled 

up like a soft travelling hat with- 
out spoiling its form 


new Hillhouse hat from 


with the short, stiff bosom is the smartest look- 
ing shirt a man can wear, for it presents a neat 
appearance that no soft laundered shirt can 
ever equal. A white starched collar is the best 
choice to wear with this shirt, but, of course, 
a coloured collar is not incorrect, and the shirt 
may be made with either single starched or 
double cuffs, which may be laundered either 
way, according to a man’s feeling about the 
comfort and practicability of this detail. Shirts 
in materials with small flowered designs and 
other obvious patterns should not be indulged 
in this season by the well dressed man. Instead 
he should stick to plain colours, small stripes, 
and designs which are so small in scale that they 
are not noticeable to the casual observer. The 
double-starched collar should be low in cut. 
When choosing shapes in collars, a man wi! 
find that those with the neckbands which are 
cut high in the back and very much tapered 
toward the front will set best and fall into a 
V shape in front. The newest wing collars show 
even a wider opening than before, and since 
every man has discovered the wing collar with 
(Continued on page 124) 
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From Dobbs comes a very smart 
white shirt for town wear with 
a bosom laid in two huge box 
plats and soft double cuffs meas- 
uring eight and a half inches 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


The Things to Shop for in London 


HE most noticeable fact about men’s 

clothes this winter is the wearing of black 

or very dark grey materials. A coat which 
has come into great popularity for winter 
wear is made of a dark grey material with an 
astrakhan roll collar and the inside instead of 
being lined with fur is lined with a very thin 
quilted silk. This coat is equally suitable for 
either day or evening wear and is cut in a 
perfectly simple model with two side flat pock- 
ets and a breast pocket for the handkerchief. 
It is, of course, single breasted and should fall 
to within 6 inches below the knee. 

Lounge suits are likewise being made of 
a very dark grey material and if there is any 
pattern at all it is the old-fashioned herring 
bone, which has regained popularity. The 
smartest men favour a very dark grey material 
whith has very small flicks in a lighter shade 
to relieve it but which are hardly noticeable. 
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The newest overcoat is made in black 

and has an astrakhan rolled collar and 

lined with padded silk instead of fur. 

The “stream line” still predominates in 

both suits and overcoats and all overcoats 
are now a little longer 


A very smart appearance is obtained by wear- 
ing one of these dark grey suits with a black 
tie, white shirt and the now fashionable black 
leather boots with light cloth uppers. Indeed 
black ties are being worn a great deal with all 
sorts of suits and with the revival of black or 
dark ties comes the tie pin which a great many 
men ‘are now affecting and which always gave 
a slightly overdressed appearance when worn 
with a light coloured tie. With these somewhat 
sombre materials shirts with a white ground 
are the most popular but of course they can be 








The new shirts are all white with a de- 


sign in the weave that stands out as 
boldly as if it were a coloured stripe. 
Note the shape of the latest collar 


worn with a very thin, coloured hair line, and 
for the most part these lines are worn hori- 
zontally. There is a new white day shirt which 
is made of linen with a front and cuffs of a 
piqué material, which is a distinct novelty for 
day wear. The pigué used for these shirts has 
a very pronounced pattern which is either dia- 
mond shaped or a check, but of course all 
white. There is one very smart pigué material 
which makes up very well with these non- 
starched linen shirts. That is one with small 
white dots all over it which stands out in 
little lumps from the material. Pleated shirt 
fronts are very seldom worn nowadays and the 
whole smartness of a well dressed man’s appear- 
ance is gained by the most rigid severity. Even 
the cut of lounge suits and overcoats now 
follows severe lines and they have hardly any 
waist at all, although still adhering strictly to 
the stream line, that is to say the outline from 
the shoulder to the ankle should be one con- 
tinuous line without any fullness round the 
hips. 

It would not be amiss at this period of the 
year to emphasise the fact that plain materials 
and colours are now being worn by men, espe- 
cially as thoughts are already being turned to 
Christmas and Christmas gifts. London in 
November is not a particularly attractive spot to 
outward appearances, but for those who are 
spending the winter at home and those visitors 
who “know the ropes,” she offers of her best 
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The smartly dressed man in London 

now wears a dark grey suit with a 

black tie, a white shirt, black shoes 

with cloth uppers, and a black bowler. 

With the advent of the black tie stick 
pins are coming back 


from a shopping point of view. It is still a 
noticeable fact that in London most of the 
shops display their very delectable wares be- 
hind a somewhat indifferent exterior and the 
best is often to be found hidden away in the 
most obscure side street. Considering the fact 
that Father Christmas is presumably a male it 
is curious how badly those of his own sex usually 
fare in the gifts they receive at this time of the 
year. Man is not by nature a good shopper and 
woman is rarely seen at her best when making 
purchases for him. It will probably be of in- 
terest to take a metaphorical stroll round some 
of the less obvious shops and point out their 
specialities from a purely disinterested point of 
view. 

Quite one of the most entertaining places to 
buy Christmas presents for either sex lies 
hidden away at the Piccadilly end of Park 
Lane. True, it has nothing to do with clothes 
but it supplies a great many articles and acces- 
sories of the greatest interest to a man. The 
actual address is Grantham Place, which is 
almost as misleading as the somewhat clumsy 

(Continued on page 126) 














VANITY FAIR 


A LINED RAIN COAT 


(Above) Rubberized crépe de Chine 
makes a Lelong rain-coat. A de- 
tachable, quilted, white kasha [in- 
ing is a smart and practical feature. 
Imported by Saks-Fifth Avenue 


SUEDE LEATHER JACKET 
(Above) This is the type of short 
leather coat that is being worn this 
autumn. Its long line of buttons 
makes it generally becoming. En- 
glish, imported by Franklin Simon 





A CLEVER BLOUSE 
(Left) The closing of 
this Renée dress all 
depends upon the two 
buttons that hold its 
narrow belt. It is in 
dark red kasha with 
grosgrain ribbon trim- 
ming. Bonwit Teller 





HE long procession of well dressed 
women who, annually—and just at this 
time of the year—descend upon our 
smarter autumn resorts, Lenox, Hot Springs, 
White Sulphur, Jekyl Island, Thomasville, 
Pinehurst, even Canada, has already begun. 
These women, who ought really to be at 
home dressed in furs and ready for the win- 
ter, are all out playing golf, riding, or on the 
tennis courts, in a hundred and one resorts. 
Remember, that they, and many of you, as 
well, will, in the course of two or three months, 
be at Nice, Monte Carlo, or sunning your- 
selves upon the sands at Palm Beach, in light 
summer dresses. Shade hats, pale colours, and 
crépe de Chine would be monotonous with- 
out warm, woolly things and bright woodsy 
colours for contrast. So here are sportswear 
modes to stand between you and the November 
wind and weather, and to bring the autumn 
season to a smart climax. 


Last Call tor Autumn! 


Only One More Month 
Of Autumn Clothes 
For Well Dressed Women 


There are several reasons why the sports 
clothes of this year should make you want 
to linger in the autumn country. First, they 
express in simple, tailored terms, the flaring 
silhouette that is so important in all types of 
fashions. Every skirt has its pleats or its circu- 
lar swing, something to give it motion and to 
make it also supremely comfortable. 

The fabrics that are used for cold weather 
country fashions also have a new story. Many 
of them show the same patterns that are used in 
men’s clothes, but they are often given a softer, 
lighter finish, and they are made up with a 
skill and subtlety of detail that makes them 
becoming to many more women. There is 
tweed, for instance. The woman of an im- 
pressive kind of angularity has always taken her 
tweeds straight and plain, to the bitter envy 
of the more petite type which has never been 
able to wear tweeds well at all. The new 
tweed frocks that have passed under the French 


NEW PRINTED FUR 


(Right) Stencilled an- 
telope, an important 
novelty fur this year, 
alternates with brown 
kasha in a dress and 
short coat. The frock 
has the new high neck- 
line. Franklin Simon. 





influence, like the ones on the opposite page, 
are flattering to almost any slender figure. 

Leather coats, too, are cleverly contrived to 
accentuate slenderness. It is not the ambition 
of new leather jackets to make us all look like 
lumberjacks, but rather to give a piquant sug- 
gestion of their masculine origin. And their 
colours are no longer limited to browns and 
greys, but include a whole flaming scrics of 
reds and bright greens. 

New novelty sports furs take their place 
beside staple country coats of raccoon, nutria, 
leopard. The French are finally convincing us 
that furs need not always be worn in the state 
of nature. Bleached furs, painted furs— 
gingham dogs and calico cats—we find—can 
be extremely chic. The fur in the illustration 
at the right in which the mild gazelle is crossed 
with the wild spots of the lizard, is one of the 
most striking of the furs that help to make new 
sports fashions so sophisticated. 
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FEMINIZED TWEED 


(Left above) This Chanel tweed coat 
dress, with its piqué waist-coat, is made 
lighter and newer by the cut of its 
edges. Instead of being faced they are 
turned under. The belt under the pocket 
flaps is new. Imported, Franklin Simon 


A NEW KNITTED DRESS 
(Centre left) Novelty stitches revived 
in knitted frocks. This is the shell 
stitch in beige wool combined with gold 
silk thread. Bands of gold crépe de 
Chine trim the blouse. Franklin Simon 


Have You Noticed— 
ERE you have that most necessary attrac 
tion at a smart resort, the Bachelor. Curi- 

ously, the bachelor’s suit was the very model 
from which were evolved all manner of two- 
piece frocks for women. His top-coat sets the 
pace for the tweed dress once removed at his 
right. His felt hat, his sweater, his shirt, his 
gloves—all, all, have been filched from him by 
the insatiate ladies. He smiles for he knows 
that imitation is the sincerest flattery. 
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NORFOLK LINES 


(Centre right) This two-piece dress has 
several new points in its favour. Its 
blouse shows the smart longer length, 
while its yoke and its patch pockets 
illustrate the revival of the now im- 
portant Norfolk fashion. Franklin Simon 


INDIVIDUAL DETAILS 
(Above right) A natural color, kasha 
surfaced tweed frock shows the inven- 
tion in detail that marks the best 
two-piece dresses. Bands of corded 
trimming accent the dark brown. Dobbs 
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The interior of the Fleetwood Isotta 
on the right is upholstered in a soft 
shade of gray broadcloth, with seat 
cushions done in leather to match. 
The Salon will reveal the work of 
America’s finest coachbuilders, on 
both imported and domestic chasses 








ROLLSTON 


Exquisite grace of line has been attained by 
Rollston in this stunning town car on the 
Packard Six chassis. In this car the use of 
mouldings at the belt line nas been avoided 


JUDKINS 
(Below) Few cars are seen with finer 
coachwork than the Lincoln. Here will be repre 
it is seen with a Judkins coupé body, Le Baron sp 


(Right) The supercharged Mercedes 





VANITY FAIR 





FLEETWOOD 
The Isotta—Fraschini A d G li \ F 
will be exhibited by Vance yim Pp Ses rom 
several coachbuilders, 
including this attract- 


ive close-coupled sed le : 7° . 
ae be” Cabalamen The Salon Will be Held on November 


LE BARON 





sented at the Salon. This 
ort car is notable for its 


with a black enamelled radiator racy, low, close-to-the-road appearance 
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A note of luxuriousness is struck by 
the interior of this Rolls-Royce, which 
is upholstered in Wiese broadcloth. 
Besides those shown here, the Salon 
will include exhibits by such well 
known builders as Brewster, Brunn, de 
WILLOUGHBY Causse, Dietrich, Hallbroock, & Locke 





: Among the Rolls-Royces 
t h e A u Ct O m O b 1 l S S a l O Nn will be seen this dignified 
town car by Willoughby 


of Utica, with non-collap- 
sible leather top and car- 


15 to 21 at the Commodore, in New York riage type side lights 
f 










we 


DERHAM 


This stately landaulet might be taken for a 
Rolls-Royce. In reality, it is a Locomobile, 
disguised by the Philadelphia firm of J. P. 
Derham, the rear quarters are collapsible 


FISHER PAUL OSTRUK 
(Left) The Fisher Body Corporation (Below) This unusual Minerva by 
will exhibit the new Cadillac in both Ostruk may be used as a limousine, 
closed and open custom models. The as a town car, or, fully collapsed, 





stunning touring car is here shown as a touring car, as shown in inserts 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Growing Vogue of Duplicate Auction 


The Best Form of Auction Bridge for Those Who 


been written on the importance of skill 

in playing card games than on all other 
games combined, yet the proverb still holds 
good that “cards will beat their makers.” The 
greatest skill in the world is powerless against 
the lucky card holder. 

And now they are trying to cut out luck at 
auction bridge, just as they cut it out of straight 
whist forty years ago. The 
question of the value of skill, 
in games like whist and auc- 
tion bridge, is as old as the 
games themselves. More than 
fifty years ago “Cavendish,” 
then card editor of the Lon- 
don “Field,” picked four of 
the best whist players in Lon- 
don to play a match against 
four who knew and cared lit- 
tle about the science of the 


Ste the days of Hoyle more books have 


game. ing to the 

They played in two sepa- 
rate rooms, the tables and 
players being arranged in the 


























manner illustrated below: 
SKILL LUCK 

LUCK LUCK SKILL SKILL 
SKILL LUCK 


A hand was dealt and played in each room, 

_ but the cards were not gathered into tricks. 

_ Each player kept his in front of him, turning 
it down when the trick was complete. The 
score was recorded, the trump turned up again 
in its place, and the four players in each room 
exchanged places with those in the other room. 
This brought the skilled players in one room 
to the same cards, under exactly the same con- 
ditions, as those held by the lucky players in 
the other room, and Duplicate whist was born. 

Some fifteen or twenty years later the same 
experiment was tried in America, but instead 
of moving the players the cards were carried 
from room to room on trays. Various kinds of 
trays were devised for the purpose, that now 
generally used being known as the Paine tray, 
after Cassius Paine of Milwaukee, winner of 
the first match for the individual champion- 
ship of the American Whist League. 

The theory of duplicate auction is that a 
pack of cards having been shuffled, dealt, bid, 
and played at one table, the thirteen cards 
dealt to each player shall be kept separate, and 
their position with regard to the hands of the 
other players retained, until the deal has been 
replayed at one or more other tables, sq that 
the players at such other tables shall have the 
opportunity to bid and play the hands under 
precisely the same conditions as those who held 
them when they were first dealt. The hands 
are placed in the pockets of the Paine tray, 
which is numbered on the back and has an ar- 
row pointing North to show how it should lie 
on each succeeding table, and also has the 





THE PAINE TRAY 


After the hand is played, 
the tray is placed on the 
table with the arrow point- 
North. Each 
player then puts his thir- 
teen cards face down in the 
pocket opposite him 


By R. F. FOSTER 


dealer’s hand indicated. These trays are then 
passed along the line, from table to table, all 
the pairs sitting N and S playing the hands in 
the direction of the arrows; all the other pairs 
sitting E and W playing the other hands. 

The score is kept by pointing the cards in 
each trick toward the partners that won it. 
This shows that the player whose cards these 
are, and his partner, won eight tricks:— 

At the end of the game, all 
the N and S and all the E 
and W scores are added up on 
a blackboard, and each is 
divided by the number of 
tables in play. This gives the 
average scores, and the rank 
of the players is decided by 
their being above or below 
this average. 

In domestic, or memory 
duplicate, when there are only 
four players available, about 
a dozen hands are dealt and 
put aside in trays. The play- 
ers do not change positions at 
the table, but the arrows on the trays are placed 
pointing East instead of North for the replay. 
The partners will then have played the whole 
fifty-two cards, with equal advantages as to the 
number of deals. 
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COUNTING TRICKS WON 


Each player turns the card he plays 

so that it points lengthwise to the 

partners that won it. At the end of 

the play those pointing one way are 

counted up. This player’s side won 
eight tricks 









































DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


Nothing so much as duplicate auction brings 
out the differences of opinion as to what should 
or should not be bid on certain hands. Take 
this case: 














VY 10 42 

#4A9653 

974 

*QJ6 
YK95 Y 9QJ73 
© KQ 1052 oJ 86 
#853 Zz @AK 104 

9A 86 

#KQ108 

9 AQ3 

@972 


This was played in a duplicate match of 
fifteen tables. When Z bid no-trumps and was 
left in, he made five club tricks and his two 
outside aces, scoring 40 points. When Z bid 
clubs and A bid the diamonds, A made four 
trump tricks, three hearts and two spades, get- 
ting a spade discard on the fourth heart and 


Do Not Play for Money 


scoring 50 points for the tricks and honors. 

When Z bid no-trump and Y took him out 
with two clubs, Y made five trump tricks, two 
aces and a spade, as B led the spade king, A not 
having made a bid. This scored 40. points. 
When Z bid clubs and A diamonds, at some 
tables B bid spades, and made four trump tricks, 
three diamonds and a heart. Y saved a trick by 
leading his short suit after winning the second 
club, and getting a ruff on the third diamond. 
This gave B 50 points, 

At one table B bid the hearts instead of the 
spades, and Y saved a trump in the same way, 
but B scored 40 points. 

The lesson from this would seem to be that 
Z saved a possible loss of 90 points by bidding 
no-trumps, as it prevented any bidding by the 
adversaries. 


THE INTELLECTUAL SIDE 


The introduction of duplicate has done some- 
thing for bridge that the ordinary rubber could 
never have accomplished. It has taken it out of 
the gambling class and made it an intellectual 
recreation. People who would never play for 
a stake, and many who would not play cards at 
all, have taken up duplicate, in which the com- 
parison of one’s score with that made by others 
is On a par with matching cards at the end of a 
golf match. If Jones has always posed as a 
great bridge player there is some satisfaction 
in beating his average some four hundred points 
on thirty deals, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all the tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the December number. 
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‘Have you ever considered the obvious advantages of having 


your soups made by our famous French chefs who have 
devoted practically their entire lives to soup blending. 

Certainly it is a reasonable supposition that such “specialists 
in soups” produce superior blends. And certainly, again, the 
soups prove it! 

Let Campbell’s Tomato Soup demonstrate to your 
discriminating taste what fineness of flavor, what perfect 
proportioning of splendid ingredients can achieve in a soup. 

Only such tomatoes as you would consider choice for your 
table are used in making this soup. Only the puree of rich 
tomato juices and luscious tomato meat with the added 
nourishment of fresh country butter. And the palate always 
responds to its tempting taste! 


The Cream of Tomato! 


It’s prepared with Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
according to the simple directions on the label. 
You will agree that this most appealing and 
satisfying of soups could not be more deliciously 
prepared than with Campbell’s—and it’s so convenient. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
Look for the Red-and-White Label 
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Do THE WORLD'S GREATEST SOUP CHEES 
MAKE YOUR SOUPS? 





European Motoring 
Trathc Conditions in England 
By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


RAFFIC congestion in England is be- 

coming so grave a problem that people 

who are in the habit of looking forward 
a little further than next year are seriously 
anticipating very drastic remedies. The weck- 
ends, especially during the wonderful summer 
we have had so far, provide a list of fatal acci- 
dents which grows longer and uglier every 
Monday. From end to end of the Kingdom the 
roads are flooded with new cars to the number 
of 5,000 a month and, what is far worse, new 
drivers. 

So bad are conditions within a fifty-mile 
radius of London that many motorists prefer to 
keep their cars in their motor-houses on Saturday 
and Sunday, rather than be subjected to the al- 
most unceasing nerve strain caused by the be- 
havior of the ignorant and reckless drivers in 2 
thick mass of cars. Even with the new special 
motor roads leading out of the city, roads which 
enable one to avoid as much as ten or fifteen 
miles of ordinary traffic on the streets and in the 
suburbs, the congestion grows worse every week 
and the accidents mere frequent. 

Needless to say, every kind of suggestion has 
been put forward, not omitting the expected 
futilities from highly-placed authorities. Tak- 
ing as his model the sort of judge who rapidly 
asks the question“ What is a musical comedy?” 
an ornament of the Bench recently recom- 
mended the enforcement of insurance against 
Third Party risks. For at least ten years every 
insurance policy offered to the motor-owning 
public has contained a clause dealing with 
claims brought against the insured by third par- 
tics injured through the agency of the car in- 
sured. It would be just about as sensible to 
suggest that roads would not be so rapidly broken 
up if rubber tires were in more general use. 
The profound ignorance of some of our legal 
stars on any practical aspect of motoring is a 
source of unending delight to newspaper read- 
ers. It all seems too farcical to be true. 

But it will not always be so amusing if once 
these fountains of wisdom really get to work 
reforming traflic conditions. An carnest ass is a 
dangerous thing and, by the time our matchless 
road-controllers have learnt some of the first 
things about motor cars, we may have been con- 
trolled out of possible existence—a condition 
which seems likely to come about in Spain, to 
judge by recent legislation. 

Spain has decided that, in order to obtain a 
license to drive a motor car, a man must:— 

Be not less than 18 years of age or more than 
67. Measure not less than 5634 inches, with a 
controlling weight limit of 60% of the height 
in centimetres. This means that a man measur- 
ing 5634 inches must not weigh more than 191 
pounds. There is hardly a common disease from 
which he is allowed:to suffer without loss of 
driving license. If he has to take to his bed for 
any period exceeding two weeks, having medica! 
advice at the time, he must present himself 
again for fresh examination before his license 
can be renewed. 

The past month has been notable for two big 

(Continued on page 110) 
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VAUXHALL 


(Top) This amazing body 
by Barker is done com- 
pletely in polished alumi- 
num, with raised steps 
instead of doors. It is on 
the four cylinder valve-in- 
head Vauxhall chassis 


AUSTRIAN DAIMLER 


(Below) Hume of Boston 
designed this stunning se- 
dan-limousine body on 
Austria’s famous motor. Its 
finish is Duco in two 
tones of greenish-gray 















RENAULT 


The six cylinder 40-60 h. 
p. Renault is here seen 
with a convertible limou- 
sine body by the French 
coachmaker, Belvalette. It 
is quickly convertible into 
a sedan-limousine 


AUSTRIAN DAIMLER 


The Austrian Daimler has 
a six cylinder valve-in- 
head motor of 70 h.p. and 
four speed gearset. Note 
the well-designed lines of 
the roof and mud guards 
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Dressed up for Hallowe'en 


special holiday wrapper on the favorite 





The Fussy Package is a welcome gift at any time. Es- 
pecially good for Hallowe'en because of its treasures of 
nuts. Is now furnished in a colorful pictured wrap, to 

| make it exactly fit the occasion. 

Probably the first special assortment of chocolates to 
cater to individual taste of “fastidious folks”, the Fussy 
Package is one of the older members of Whitman’s 
“Quality Group”. 

It was made for those who prefer firm and “chew-y” 
chocolates. Nuts, nut caramels and nut nougat, hidden 
in a heavy coating of that delicious Whitman’s vanilla 
chocolate. 

Look for the Fussy Package, with or without the special 
Hallowe’en wrap, in those selected stores, in almost 
every neighborhood in the land, that are agencies for 


Whitman’s. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc.. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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FUSSY CHOCOLATES 


NUT and NUT COMBINATION CENTERS 


The Fussy Package contains chocolate pieces 
enclosing Almonds, Walnuts, Filberts, Pea- 
nuts, Brazil Nuts, Pecans, Double Walnuts, 
Pecan Caramels, Triple Almonds, Nougat, 
Nut Bricklets, Nut Brittle, Almond Dates, 
Double Peanuts, Nougat Caramels, and AL 
mond Caramels. Packed in boxes from half 
pound to three pounds. 
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THE BERGSTER—A STA-SHAPE HAT AT SEVEN DOLLARS 


To homely men 


An irregular face, according to phre- 
nologists, is a sign that its owner has 
character. That’s a comforting thought 
to most of us. But it’s still more com- 
forting to know that there is a hat, 
the Bergster, with a positive talent for 
grouping miscellaneous features into 
an ensemble that approaches good 
looks. 


Of course, if you happen to be a hand- 
some devil, then the Bergster appeals 
to you as the final touch to a chef 
d’oeuvre. 


In fact, whatever your shaving mirror 
tells you, you’ll find the Bergster be- 
coming. Utterly correct in style, it 
has that quiet assured air, which dis- 
tinguishes a gentleman’s hat. F. Berg 
& Company, Sales Office: 1107 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 


BERG 


STA-SHAPE* HATS 


*Trade Mark Registered 
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VANITY FAIR 


An Estimate of “Mr. and Mrs. Wase’”’ 


(Continued from page 57) 


My notion is that we would all 
chuck all of the arts out of our lives 
if we could. They are such a bother. 
The challenge is always there. ‘Get 
a little closer. Give more of yourself. 
Be more impersonal. Love more.” 

“Love what?” 

Well, say this life in which we all 
live. That’s something, isn’t it? Life 
as it is in stones, trees, skies, seas, 
people, too. 

Few enough people realize that all 
art that has vitality must have its 
basis in love. You see women some- 
times of whom you can say that they 
find direct and simple expression of 
the need for giving love in their re- 
lations with people about them but 
with men that is somewhat difficult. 
It may be impossible. It may be that 
men are intended primarily to be 
workmen, that they must find an out- 
let for the inner needs in their work 
or they will not find it at all. 

As for myself I find an expression 
of all I am trying to say here in this 
painting by Mr. Bellows. Men are 
seldom so tender, so understanding, so 
cleanly courageous as Mr. Bellows 
must have been when he faced this 
canvas. You get back to the people 


painted by Mr. Bellows and forget 
him and that is as it should be. That 
is what the artist intends and wants 
when he is really feeling the thing 
on which he is at work. 

Mr. Wase going to his job every 
day. When he isn’t at work he thinks 
of his job. There are ways to get by 
with a job but that isn’t enough. You 
want to do it a little. better and a 
little better and a little better. Life 
is short after all. You just begin to 
learn a little something and then you 
die. What you realize, what every 
man dimly realizes, is that what a mar. 
feels toward his work, he is. We have 
all in the end got to square ourselves 
with ourselves if we can. 

The challenge is always there, 
“Geta little closer. Give more of your- 
self. Be more impersonal before the 
possibilities of the materials you touch 
with your fingers. Love more.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wase, both in their 
dumb way, keep telling you things. 
They are telling you that George Bel- 
lows died too young. They are tell- 
ing you that he was after something, 
that he was always after it. 

The painting itself should tell you 
what it was he was after. 


An Enquiry Into Present Day Burlesque 


(Continued from page 76) 


season waiting for Mr. Ziegfeld or 
Mr. Dillingham to stroll past the 
Lambs’ Club on the eve of the casting 
of a new show? 

There have, nevertheless, been many 
distinguished graduates from the bur- 
lesque field. In the list, necessarily 
incomplete, are to be found the names 
of Weber and Fields, David Warfield, 
Louis Mann, Al Jolson, Nora Bayes, 
Sam Bernard, James Barton, Dorothy 
Jardon, Barney Bernard and Alexan- 
der Carr, Clark and McCullough, 
(who still operate a show of their own 
on the Columbia circuit,) Gallagher 
and Shean, Eugene and_ Willie 
Howard, Leon Errol, Harland Dixon, 
Jay Brennan, Andrew Tombes, Lester 
Allen, Ted Lewis, Sophie Tucker, 
Emma Carus and Fannie Brice. 

Remember, if you are fortunate, 
Mr. James Barton as he was in 
“Twentieth Century Widows”, if that 
was the name. What an. auspicious 
entrance he made! He was preceded by 
a camarado, who entered from the left, 
advanced to the footlights and mut- 
tered hoarsely, “I’m from Brooklyn.” 
There entered another amigo, from 
the right, who joined the first and 
piped thinly, “I’m from Brooklyn, 
too.” At which juncture, Barton 
emerged from between the curtains in 
deep center, glided to his friends, em- 
braced them in close harmony fashion, 
and wheezed, “Why, I’m from Brook- 
lyn, too.” And so the orchestra struck 
up its tune and the three, to the 
streaming of tears, sang, “Gee, but 
it’s great to meet a pal from your 
home town.” 

The burlesque season, then, begins 
late in August of each year. For two 
weeks after the start of the season, 
the companies are left severely alone, 
to devote their time to the perfec- 
tion of their offerings. And then Sam 


A. Scribner, general manager of the 
Columbia Amusement Company, sets 
out upon a tour of the circuit, spend- 
ing a few days with each attraction. 
He examines them carefully and tells 
the individual producers whether their 
exhibits are up to the standard set 
for the circuit. If they are, they pro- 
ceed merrily on their way, subject 
only to the report of individual house- 
managers that there has been a let-up 
in their endeavours. If, however, Mr. 
Scribner finds them wanting, they are 
given three weeks to make repairs. 
At the end of this time they are re- 
visited. And if they be still unsatis- 
factory, another attraction is called 
in and given the unexpired route of 
the unfortunate The cruel 
wheels of progres. -fficiency roll 
on and on. 

The forty theatres included in the 
Columbia wheel play annually to re- 
ceipts in excess of $15,000,000, with 
an average attendance of 500,000 
weekly. . . . The average burlesque 
show has a weekly pay-roll of about 
$3,000. . . . About 2,000 players are 
carried by the forty companies. . . . 
Twelve performances a week is the 
minimum burlesque offering, and this 
is increased to fourteen in the West. 
. . . In one and the same theatre, the 
weekly burlesque receipts are not at 
all uniform. There is a minimum 
amount of hardened box-office patron- 
age, but the profitable excess is ex- 
tracted from the natives only when 
long-approved favorites extol their 
Mammies or take their comic falls. 

A burlesque nifty: 

“Who was that lady I seen you 
with?” 

“That was no lady, that was your 
wife.” 

Smoking, however, is permitted 
during the performance. 
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HUNDREDS of thousands of 
motor car buyers had actu- 
ally learned to prefer Fisher 
bodies before the public was 
made familiar with the Fisher 
name. 


That statement sounds like a 
paradox. Itis,on the contrary, 
a fact intensely significant of 
the certainty with which the 
public recognizes higher merit 
and greater value. 


Long before the public had 
learned to demand—‘“Is the 
body by Fisher?”—motor car 
owners everywhere had come 
to know that the bodies of a 
certain few automobiles were 
far superior. 


It was not a mere coincidence 
that the manufacturers of 
these cars were, one and all, 
clients of Fisher. 


VV YW 


The public. was quick to 
appreciate that these few, 
outstanding cars were smarter 
in body design; that the bodies 
retained their finish and their 
good looks longer; that they 
were finer, more comfortable, 
more durable. 


Such an obvious advantage 
was sure to increase, and it did 
increase, the sale of these cars 


with Fisher bodies. 


They became leaders in point 
of volume, and in point of 
value—and they are leaders in 
both, today. 


In each price division, there is 
an outstanding car which offers 
the advantages and superiori- 
ties so widely recognized in a 
body which bears the emblem 
—Body by Fisher. 
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The Browning King 


CLUBMAN 


By Browning King’s English Designer 


owning King & Co: 


A beautifully formed modern dinner jacket, em- 
bodying such latest fashion points as broader shoul- 
ders, long notched collar, rolling bold reveres, 
snug fitting hip and slightly defined waist. Vest 
made double or single breasted, in white, gray or 
black silk. Trousers wide and easy fitting. 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 


Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 
16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 


OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ith & St. Charles Sts. 
SL PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 
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Sex Plays and Noel Coward 


(Continued from page 47) 


“hick” state of mind. For have we 
not all seen its advertisements round 
us in the defaced statues and smashed 
windows of our Gothic cathedrals, in 
the deliberately hideous bonnets of 
our Salvation lasses, in the ghastly 
imbecility of the “movies”, and in 
the novels of M. Georges Ohnet and 
Miss Ethel M. Dell? Art new or art 
old, it’s all one to the hard-shelled 
“hick”! He has “no use” for it. 
Further, he is in mortal terror of it, 
‘as a snare for his sensuality. For, 
almost invariably, within the ignor- 
ant, unworldly, sex-repressed man, 
there lurks the fierce sensualist, as is 
it not.a familiar commonplace that 
sex repression inevitably leads to sex 
obsession? Nature takes her revenge. 
The visions of St. Anthony have a 
simple physiological explanation. Thus, 
the “hick” loses all poise at a sex 
play. Listen to the loud smacking 
of the lips and the hysterical tittering 
in the gallery, whenever the most 
innocent kiss is exchanged on the 
stage. Two kisses and he will hiss! 
His moral susceptibility has been out- 
raged and he will go home, angrily 
protesting against the “dirt” of the 
spectacle and clamoring for “clean 
drama”. 

The worst of it is, he supplies a 
“slogan” for the better Press, which 
sees an opening for a “stunt”. The 
chastity of our more vulg7r news- 
papers is one of the marvels of the 
age. The simple truth is, they know 
which side their bread is buttered, for 
they circulate among the “hicks”. The 
last thing these readers want is dra- 
matic criticism—as they don’t know 
what art is, how on earth can they be 
expected to know what criticism of art 
is? —but “slogans” and “stunts”, “cru- 
sades” and “campaigns” are the very 
meat their souls loveth, and their Press 
sees that they are duly catered for. 
This is what seems to have happened 
over Mr. Noel Coward’s unpretentious 
little play Fallen Angels. He says it 
reduced “the daily Press” (too wide, 
I can answer at least for one excep- 
tion) “to a pulp of shocked exaspera- 
tion” and to a shower of abuse. “Dis- 
gusting”, “shocking”, “nauseating”, 
“daring”, “outrageous”, e via dicendo. 
I am not a bit surprised. Calling 
names is much easier than critical 
analysis, easier writing and easier read- 
ing. And then it is always “safe to be 
shocked,” especially for the critic who 
is not quite sure of himself. It sug- 
gests a more delicate moral suscepti- 
bility, a higher standard of conduct 
and (in journalists) a more public 
spirited concern for the social welfare. 
Furthey, it is sure to please the Editor, 
who knows that moral indignation is 


one of the most profitable lines to ex- . 


ploit next to the craze for cricket in 
the summer and football in the winter. 
Mind, I do not say this is a conscious 
process: there is no organized con- 
spiracy between editors in their dens 
and their appointed representatives in 
the theatre. It is simply in the nature 
of things. Both parties indeed are of 


a rare innocénce, much more rare than 
a vain people supposeth. It is the busi- 
ness of editors to understand golf, 
partisan politics, the business of states- 
men and the vicissitudes of the public 
taste in ephemeral reading, but of the 
real world, which in Victorian days 
used to be called the Book of Life, 
especially of the secret volume which 
Balzac says is composed of what men 
utter in smoking rooms and women 
whisper behind their fans, they are 
profoundly ignorant. They cannot 
spend their evenings in the theatre, 
“being otherwise engaged, Mr. Boffin”, 
and send in their place a recognized 
expert. Poor, dear innocent! How 
can he be expected to know anything 
of the world? From his early college 
days he has been a cloistered student; 
he is more familiar with the minor 
Elizabethans than with the buying and 
selling, flirting and fox-trotting, polyg- 
amous and polyandrous, bobbed and 
shingled crowd of Georgians, jostling 
one another outside his study. True, 
he sees this crowd as in a glass, darkly, 
reflected, that is: the mirror of the 
stage, as the prisoner in Plato’s cave 
saw, projected on the wall before him, 
the vague shadows of the real people 
without, and remarkable ideas about 
the modern world he must get to be 
sure—how mistresses tell their butlers 
“That will do, Parker” or their par- 
lour maid “You may leave us, Jane” 
or offer “Thanks, a thousand thanks” 
or decline with “No, a thousand times 
no”, or spend the whole morning 
alternately patting cushions and ar- 
ranging flowers, and how M. Duv1l, 
pére resolutely keeps his hat on in the 
presence of la dame aux cameélias, and, 
generally, how the people of today 
naively retain the manner and customs 
of their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers! But the poor, dear innocent 
swallows it whole, and is duly 
“shocked” when he sees Mr. Coward’s 
young wives cynically discussing their 
prematrimonial amours—(Julie: “It 
seems so unfair that men should have 
the monopoly of Wild Oats.” Jane: 
“They haven’t really, but it’s our job 
to make them think they have....” Oh, 
fie!) and drinking between them a 
whole bottle of champagne. 

It is the “hick” within him that is 
shocked and starts calling names. This 
internal monitor is as tyrannical as the 
Socratic daemon. Knowing not art, 
it cannot distinguish theme from 
treatment, subjective mood from ob- 
jective fact, frivolity from grossness, 
fun from sin. In a playful fingering 
of one of the innumerable strands of 
modern amorism—that elegant and 
complicated pattern which humanity 
through the ages has with patient in- 
genuity woven over the crude back- 
ground of physical action—it sees only 
salacity. Thus man is forever trying 
to decivilize himself and to get back 
to the primeval forest. It is a spectacle 
which the Gods on Olympus must find 
infinitely diverting. And even Mr. 
Noel Coward, I think, can afford to 
laugh—of course, in his sleeve. 
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Packard Six 
Owners 


Are Loyal 


ERHAPS you have wondered 
why so few Packard Six cars are 
offered for sale by used car dealers. 


The reason—98 out of every 100 
Packard Six owners remain loyal to 
Packard, never giving up their cars 
for any other make. 


For example—of the Packard Six 
cars sold during the last five years 
in the following cities (51 of the 873 
in which Packard cars are sold and 
serviced) only 2 out of every 100 
have been replaced. And these 
generally for reasons having nothing 
to do with either car or service. 


Atlantic City Evansville Pittsburgh 
Aurora Grand Rapids Portland 
Baltimore Hartford Rochester 
Boston Houston Rockford 
Bridgeport Indianapolis St. Paul 
Brooklyn Jacksonville Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Jersey City Savannah 
Camden Kansas City Seattle 
Chattanooga Louisville South Bend 
Cincinnati Milwaukee Stamford 
Cleveland Minneapolis Toledo 
Columbus Montreal Toronto 
Davenport New Orleans Trenton 
Dayton Omaha Washington 
Denver Oshkosh Williamsport 
Duluth Peoria Wilmington 
Easton Philadelphia Worcester 


Evidently, the chances are really 100 
to 1 that you too will be satisfied if 
you buy a Packard Six. 
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Packard Six and Packard Eight both are fur- 
nished in ten body types, four open and six 
enclosed. Packard distributers and dealers 
welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase 
his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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AILORED HATS seem so simple! 
And yet, in the attainment of 
true smartness, how few hatters 
have the flair for doing them 
well. On that small list Knox re- 
mains the first and the smartest 


chapeaux tailleur will bear the 
distinguishing /abel of KNOX.* 


The Women’s Shop of 


KNOX 
THE HATTER 


452 FirTH AVENUE, at 40th Street 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, 45+) at Madison 
161 Broapway, Singer Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: 51 Grant Avenue 


* Still Fashion’s Favorite is this small hat of deep colorful velour with its well modulated 
sweep of brim and its band of self material. In the newer shades of Bois de Rose, Green, 
Royal, Blonde, Reboux Brown, Rouge and many other colors. It is priced at $28, and 
selected in several shades becomes a pleasing complement to the colorful Fall wardrobe. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Flooded Island 


(Continued from page 48) 


“Darling ... ” he said with love, 
but without love, only because the girl 
was young and looked so strange, so 
devoted, she seemed transfiigured—her 
soul seemed to look towards Heaven 
when she whispered so passionately 
“On my lips . . .” 

“Darling ... what is your name?” 

“Julia.” 

She threw her arms awkwardly 
around his neck . . . This was the 
first soldier, the first man’s neck, the 
first strange young man she had ever 
embraced. The soldier, however, could 
not realize this. But as he looked 
closely into the girl’s eyes, he pitied 
her asa poor creature. Her small, thin 
trembling lips, her slender arms, her 
little soul of the servant-girl, yearned 
te him at this moment. 

“What will become of me?” the 
girl whispered into the soldier’s ear. 

The soldier bent down and kissed 
her. They embraced each other pas- 
sionately. When the girl’s mouth was 
free again, she said, swooning with 
desire. “Your lips... burn 
how hot your lips are . . .” : 

And then, quite bewildered, with 
half-closed eyes, smiling, flirting: 

“You should be a Hussar . . .” 

The soldier did not speak. He only 
stared with shining, wondering eyes 
into the girl’s face—a study in varied 
emotions. Then he drew Julia’s head 
to his breast and covered her face with 
his own. 

“Why aren’t you a Hussar?” whis- 
pered the poor bewildered girl. He 
wanted to reply, but suddenly he raised 
his head. A roar echoed from the point 
of the island. The girl looked up, 
startled. 

“What’s that?” 

The soldier let go of the girl and 
looked towards the point of the island. 
The poor lad knew what had hap- 
pened. It was the water, the big yel- 
low water which had come down from 
the mountains. His orders were to 
watch the dam and to fire a shot as a 
signal as soon as the water began to 
gnaw away the beaten earth. He had 
done patrol duty since two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Twice the wall of the 
dam began to give way, he had signaled 
with his rifle. Then the soldiers had 
run with spades and mended the 
breaks. But now he gave no signal. 


> 


The water was oozing out. The 
cracks in the dam shone in large 


patches in the darkness. Here and there 
was a muffled splashing and sputter- 
ing. Large pieces fell off the dam into 
the water. The shrill hissing noise 
became gradually louder. Suddenly 
the dam gave way and the water broke 
through, carrying everything before 
it. It swept away the stakes and sand 
bags, then rushed over the island, 
dashing forward as if the whole Dan- 
ube wanted to devour this small piece 
of land. 

The girl screamed and ran away 


from the path of the torrent. The 
soldier turned his head, a moment, in 
the direction where she had dis- 
appeared. The girl fled like a white 
butterfly towards the torches. There 
was sudden confusion. One could hear 
the officers’ voices above the gradually 
lessening roar of the waters. ‘Run, 
run...” The soldiers hurried to- 
wards the hotel, the white butterfly 
amongst them. The hero of the little 
romance was standing like a stone 
figure. He was to blame for every- 
thing. 

He muttered something to himself, 
as the water began to circle around 
his ankles. He still could have run 
away, but did not. 

He remained obstinately there, the 
rising water began to sway him. He 
lost his balance and fell face down in 
the muddy water. “The girl ran 
away,” was his only and bitter thought. 
He began to fight against the flood, 
but it caught him, and tossed him 
about like a bobbing cork. 

He cried weakly for help and tried 
to struggle to his feet. The water 
struck him down again and again. 
For a moment he was completely sub- 
merged. Then his head appeared 
again. He shouted: 

“Girlie—I am dying, girlie!” 

Another rush of water overpowered 
him and he did not come up any more. 
This was fresh, violent, cold, hard, 
water from the mountains. One could 
not trifle with it. It rushed on. 

“Julia, Julia,” called the old 
woman, “what’s the matter?” 

As Julia entered, she said simply: 

“The island is flooded.” 

The old lady began to cry from 
fright. Julia opened the windew and 
gazed out. 

The hotel was surrounded in a sea 
of water. The soldier was being 
slowly moved about at the bottom of 
it, with his eyes open, amid stone and 
gravel, with a rifle gripped in his 
hand. 

Julia trembled, thinking of his lips. 

“He is dead. I shall die, too,” she 
said, and hot tears ran down her face. 

At daybreak she was still gazing 
at the big water. She grew suddenly 
tired, for she was young and healthy, 
and fell asleep until it was time to 
make breakfast. There were no longer 
any soldiers on the island; they had 
returned to the barracks. The old lady 
drank her chocolate and spread butter 
and honey on her bread. But Julia 
was ironing a white linen blouse in 
the next room, which she had received 
from the old lady’s daughter, as a 
present for looking after her charge 
so well. She dropped a few tears onto 
the blouse, but erased them im- 
mediately with the hot iron. Then 
there was no trace. And _ how little 
water this was when compared to that 
which came from the mountains! 

And yet even that dries up. 
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BLACK+s STARB_& FROST 


The pearl of all jewels comes to us in the full beauty that nature gives it. 


All that the jeweler can do is combine it in new and graceful forms. 


JEWELERS FOR II5 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE - CORNER 481rn STREET - NEW YORK 
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(Correctly (ut (lothing 
FOR UNIVERSITY MEN 


AND SPORTSMEN 


Featuring the most destrable 
style tendencies from the leading 
makers both here and abroad. 

The hat illustrated is YORK 


STREET 7 gray or brown, *7.00. 


MAIL ORDERS WILL BE GIVEN 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


ER [RIPLER & [O. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY’SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Growing Vogue of Duplicate Auction 


(Continued from page 90) 


DUPLICATE AS AN EDUCATOR 


Duplicate is a ruthless exposer of 
false methods in both bidding and 
play. One might play the ordinary 
rubber for years without ever being 
aware of the exact location of the 
weak spots in one’s game, but after 
playing several sessions of thirty deals 
or so, comparing results on certain 
hafids with the scores made by others, 
the trouble can usually be located. 
Phe trays are all there after the game, 
and any hand can be turned out and 
examined. Good players are always 
ready to show others ‘how they got 
the score they have recorded. 

It was with a view to improving 
the average standard of the game 
among its members that the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club of New York 
started duplicate auction bridge games 
some years ago. For some time four 
or five tables were all they could get, 
but now they have thirty or moze 
every Thursday evening, which js 
guest night, and they have today more 
first-class- players, both men and 
women, than any other club in the 
world. 

There is a movement on foot in 
this country to follow the English 
system, and have more clubs for both 
men and women, of which there are 
more than a dozen in London alone, 
and all of them a success. The first 
of its kind in New York is the Cay- 
endish Club, at Mayfair House, 610 
Park Avenue, at the corner of 65th 
Street, where men and women mem- 
bers can bring their friends at any 
time, and where out-of-town mem- 
bers can drop in any afternoon or 
evening with the assurance of always 
finding a congenial game. There 
are separate rooms for women only 
and for men only, and a spacious 
general card room for both, with one 
of the best restaurants in New York 
available on the premises. All the 
leading writers and players in New 
York have already joined, and several 
of them will be found at the club 
every day to give advice and assist- 
ance to members and their guests, or 
to make up tables. 

It is probable that weekly duplicate 
games may be held at the Cavendish, 
on the same plan as those at the 
Knickerbocker, thus adding to the 
opportunity of comparing one’s the- 
ories of bidding and play with that 
of others. 


THE LUCK OF THE BIDS 


Duplicate can never entirely elimi- 
nate the luck of the bidding that is 
made against you, as compared to the 
bidding of the same pairs at other 
tables; but this should equalize itself 
in time, as other tables will get the 
worst of it on hands which you 
escape. 

One of the great differences be- 
tween the rubber game and duplicate 
is that the winners of a rubber get 
250 points, which will offset some of 
the penalties they may have had to 
pay. In duplicate, where every hand 
is a separate affair, the penalties you 
get are kept, and much of the skill is 
in judicious doubling. 


Some playérs seem to have a knack 
of getting their adversaries to over- 
bid their hands, while others are 
always trying to win the game. The 
decision as to whether to double or 
overcall is one of the fine points of 
duplicate. Take this example: 














90872 
#KJ75 
%°Q1074 
os 
VY none Y VY J1063 
4862 “ B 4#AQ3 
OJ865 %92 
@ AJ10643 Z @®KQo97 
YVAK954 
#1094 
OAK3 
#82 


Z started with a heart and A a 
spade, both partners assisting. At one 
table it went to four hearts, which 
B doubled, and Z made his contract, 
losing only one spade and two clubs, 
At another table B went on to four 
spades, instead of doubling, and it 
was Z that doubled. B made his con- 
tract, losing only two diamonds and 
a club. This one deal showed a differ- 
ence of 545 points, which is enough 
to ruin any pair’s average for the 
evening. The luck was with the pair 
who found B doubling hearts instead 
of going to four spades, and in less 
degree with the pair at the other 
table who got Z into doubling four 
spades, instead of taking a small loss 
by going to five hearts. 


THE LUCK OF THE PLAY 


The stronger pairs, who are usually 
all placed so as to sit N and S at the 
tables, are more subject to fluctuations 
of luck in duplicate by the mistakes 
in the play which are made by those 
who do not pay strict attention to 
the fall of the cards; those who dis- 
card badly, lead the wrong suits, or 
fall into traps set by clever players. 

In some deals one pair will make 
a score that is impossible to any 
other, because the opportunity was not 
offered by the adversaries. In other 
hands again, the maximum or even 
the average is impossible, and the 
absolute lowest score in the room may 
have to be taken by the best player 
in the game. Here is such a case: 














7 73 

4QJ 10642 

o°J6 

@ K 107 
VY J 106 Y VA9Q82 
#98 A B #AK53 
OAT 90954 
*QJos42]| 4 146 

YKQ54 

47 

o K 108 32 

@A83 


Z dealt and bid no-trump. This 
was before the days when a singleton 
was regarded as a danger signal for 
no-trumpers. At some tables Y took 
his partner out with two clubs and Z 
went back to no-trumps, bidding two. 
At every table in the room the hand 

(Continued on page 102) 
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; ECORD sales! More orders Pierce-Arrow but, we believe, for 
: for the new Pierce-Arrow ll fine cars. It demonstrates the 
r Series 80 Coach havebeenreceived increasing tendency of motor car 
. during the first three months of buyers to invest a little more and 
J its life than for any new model enjoy the greater economy, de- 
r in Pierce-Arrow’s long history. pendability, safety—and dura- 
E This és a tecord—not only for bility —of a Pierce-Arrow cat. 
: A moderate payment now, balance to be evenly distributed over a period of months, will 
secure early delivery. Demonstrations any time upon request. For complete catalog, write us 

THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Growing Vogue of Duplicate Auction 


(Continued from page 100) 


was played at no-trumps and at every 
table the declarer went game except 
at one. At this particular table the 
best player in the game was set! 

He had nothing to do with it. At 
every other table the opening lead 
was the queen of spades, which is the 
conventional lead from queen-jack- 
nine to six in suit. This gave dummy 
two reentries in spades after Z won 
the first trick with the ace, enabling 
Z to make four club tricks in his 
dummy, three spades, two diamonds 
and a heart. B led a small diamond 
after winning the first club trick. A’s 
return set up the ten for Z at some 
tables, giving Z four odd. At other 
tables B led the hearts, and the spade 
ten was lost. 

At the one table at which the con- 
tract failed A opened with his fourth- 
best spade, and it was then impossi- 
ble for Z to get dummy’s clubs into 
play, so that the four club tricks 
were never made, as at the other 
tables. 

In spite of these remaining oppor- 
tunities for the luck of what the 
adversaries may bid or play to in- 
fluence results, the best players at the 
rubber game will invariably be found 
to come out ahead at the end of a 
number of sessions at duplicate, unless 
their luck is very bad indeed. Play- 
ing in two separate tournaments dur- 
ing an entire winter a very strong 
score in one and 


player was top 
bottom in the 


within two of the 
other, two winters ago. 

As an intellectual amusement and 
as an educator in sound tactics, dupli- 
cate auction bridge is in a class by 
itself. 


ANSWER TO THE OCTOBER 
PROBLEM 
This was the distribution in Prob. 


lem LXXVI: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads, 
Y and Z want all the tricks. This is 
how they get them: 

Z starts with a club, A and B both 
discarding spades. Y leads the ace of 
spades, upon which Z discards the 
heart seven. Y then leads the seven 
of diamonds, which Z wins and leads 
his remaining club. A’s best discard 
is a diamond; B’s the spade king. Y 
discards a spade and Z leads the deuce 
of hearts, which Y Now the 
five of diamonds gives Z two diamond 
tricks. 

Should A discard the spade queen 
at trick 4, instead of the diamond, 
Y will keep the spade and shed the 
five of diamonds. This forces B to 
keep the spade and discard the dia- 
mond. If he lets go the heart, Z 
makes the winning diamond and Y 
makes two heart tricks, prepared fo- 
by Z’s heart discard. If B discards a dia- 
mond, Z takes two diamond tricks at 
once. If he discards a spade, Y makes 
a trick with the deuce of that cu't. 


wins. 


Vanity Fair Shopping Notice 


i, mba time you want to get your 
LN boots—your shirts—your guns— 
your clothes—in London, and_ find 
yourself unable to cross immediately, 
Vanity Fair will do your London 
shopping for you. Boots by Box, per- 
haps, or Hook Knowles, or from 
somewhere in Jermyn Street! Shirts 
by Drew, or Izod. Saddles from Savile 
Row. Pipes from the Haymarket, or 
St. James’s. Silver, china, antiques, 
from one of the shops between Re- 
gent Street and Berkeley Square— 
dim, dusty, without—treasure trove, 





within. 

Next time another flood of wedding 
invitations makes breakfast miserable 
and you find yourself thinking—in 
elegiacs—of the Ming horse, the 
Queen Anne teapot, the Waterford 
fruit dish you just didn’t get last 
time, Vanity Fair will get it—or 
them—for you. 

There is now on the London staff of 
Vanity Fair a man who knows May- 


fair as Michael Arlen knows it—- 


who knows which tailor in Savile 
Row best gives to his clothes that 
something that says London, the world 
over; where to go for saddles, and 
hunting boots, or pipes and ties. His 
services, at your service, put the 
Shops of London just round the cor- 
ner from you; only two weeks further 
from you, in time, than New York. 
Describe what you want—send your 
measurements, if it’s shirts or suits or 
hosiery you want—send the money 
you want to pay, and the good; anil 
receipt will be sent by return mail. 

Of course there is duty to pay on 
almost everything except shoes and 
antiques. But if you care to have 
direct from London the things that 
only London can produce, chosen as 
discerningly as you yourself would 
choose them—here is the way. 

Write to the Vanity Fair Shop- 
ping Service, Vanity Fair, Aldwych 
House, Aldwych, London. Enclosing 
—in dollars—the amount you want 
to pay, together with your order. 
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COLFAX — By the Master Craftsmen 


Edward Pendergast 
Bunker, for 35 years a 
Gorham Master Crafts- 
man, drawing decora- 
tion on a Colfax 
compote, 


COLFAX PATTERN 


Tea spoons 6 for $ 9.50 
Dessert knives 6 for 19.00 
Dessert forks 6 for 21.50 


WITH its simple outline and fine pearl and bead 
borders, COLFAX stands out as a truly represent- 
ative pattern of pure Colonial design. Your 
jeweler will be proud to show you COLFAX and 
other equally distinguished Gorham patterns. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE — NEW YORK 


cAMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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§ From Coast to Coast*| 








Established 103 Years 











BOSTON 

407 rEyN A St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. ‘= “DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Bivd. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 


at Grand River 


The ST. JAMES 
Only in the vicinity of St. 
James Palace or along Rotten 
Row do you see many dress 
Overcoats of this distinctly 
English type. 


Broad shoulders and easy fit- 
ung back tapering to snugness 
at the hips—this unusual ef- 
fect requires tailoring of the 
very highest order such as 
given by Browning King to 
the St. James Model. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th and Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ith 4 St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PA 

bobort at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 





—Prowning King & Go— 
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VANITY FAIR 


The People Versus Molineux 


(Continued from page 61) 


the club, observed that his symptoms 
were like those in another case in 
which he had been called at the same 
place: the illness of Mr. Barnet in 
November. He began to remember, 
too, that Barnet had said something 
about a bottle of medicine which he 
had received by mail. 

The day after Mrs, Adams’s death, 
a newspaper printed a so-called fac- 
simile of the already celebrated “poison 
label,”—the address on Mr. Cornish’s 
gift. However made, it was not an 
exact copy of the writing on that 
paper, but it certainly bore a very 
strong family resemblance to it. This 
newspaper came to the notice of Mr. 
John D. Adams, secretary of the club, 
and he showed it to the club superin- 
tendent, André Bustanoby. The writ- 
ing seemed familiar to both of them; 
and after a search of the correspond- 
ence files, they found some letters of 
an interesting nature. These they took 
to the sick-bed of Mr. Cornish. With 
the signatures concealed, they showed 
him the letters, and the fac-simile. Ap- 
parently Mr. Cornish took it seriously, 
for after being allowed to read the 
signatures, he called up the police, and 
communicated to them the name of a 
former member and officer of the club, 
Mr. Roland Molineux. 

The police did not rush into action. 
A day or two later the New York 
Journal printed an article headed 
“Police Want Roland B. Molineux.” 
The morning @after the article ap- 
peared, in the manner of a good 
citizen, without fear or reproach, Mr. 
Molineux, accompanied by his father 
and his lawyer, walked into a police 
station, and said, in effect, “Here Iam!” 
The polite official smiled at the notion 
that the police wanted Mr. Molineux, 
or that if they had wanted him, they 
could have ihe him, days before. 
With compliments, the interview ended. 
The newspapers and the detective bu- 
reau were however, interested in Mr. 
Molineux; they continued to study his 
career for weeks, and finally dis- 
covered facts which led to grave sus- 
picions against him. 

His was a good family, and his 
father, a brigadier of the Civil War, 
never lost, in the distressing years 
which followed, any general respect or 
sympathy. Mr. Molineux was about 
thirty years old; he certainly had had 
quarrels with Cornish, and his own 
resignation from the club was a result 
of his failure to get the athletic di- 
rector removed. On that occasion they 
had met in the club house, and Mr. 
Cornish made a brief but uncom- 
plimentary reference to the other’s 
maternal ancestry. I do not gather that 
Mr. Molineux replied by word or 
blow; he was courteous in manner, 
and even, I think, soft-spoken. The 
police alleged that there were also 
quarrels with Mr. Barnet, or, at least, 
a ground for hatred. When Mr. Bar- 
net’s body was exhumed, it contained 
cyanide of mercury. This fact, and 
the disclosures at the inquest upon 
Mrs. Adams, caused the arrest of Moli- 
neux, but not until late in February. 

Arrest him they could, but indict 
him they could not. The Grand Jury 
threw out the bill. He was re- 
leased, rearrested, and finally, in July, 


was indicted by a Grand Jury. The 
trial began in November, 1899, and’ 
American criminal justice never ap- 
peared more futile, or more wasteful 
of time and money, than in the pro- 
ceedings of the next three years. The 
State of New York spent $200,000, 
and General Molineux, who ruined 
himself financially in his son’s defense, 
is said to have spent as much more. It 
was a far-reaching scandal, of the 
kind which many persons like to think 
is typical of life in New York. The 
reputations of a dozen men and women 
were dragged in the mire, to no purpose, 
Not even in the Thaw case were there 
somany rumours. All who remember the 
Molineux trial will recall a number of 
yarns which I do not mention,—sim- 
ply because they are nothing but yarns, 
and cannot be verified. In.a body of 
evidence extraordinary for its detail 
and its complications, the Government 
was able to bring proof of guilt very 
close indeed to the defendant. If he 
were innocent (and it is not permissi- 
ble now to suggest that he was 
guilty) he was, like his sister in mis- 
fortune, Mrs. Maybrick, one of the 
unluckiest mortals who ever lived. 

The prosecution contended that 
Molineux had written the address on 
the package sent to Cornish. Fourteen 
handwriting experts, five of whom 
were bank employees, agreed that the 
address was in his script. It was also 
shown that his business was that of a 
colour-maker, and a chemist, with ac- 
cess to prussian blue, from which 
cyanide of mercury is made. That he 
had possible causes for hating both 
Barnet and Cornish. That he was said 
to have used a blue writing paper, 
with three silver crescents, (a charm- 
ing detective-story detail) similar to 
paper which figured in some suspicious 
correspondence traced to him. That the 
silver bottle-holder had been purchased 
in Newark, near his factory, but—and 
here was one of the contradictory de- 
tails—not bought by him in person. 
That he had written for and obtained 
a bottle of Kutnow’s powder, in which 
the poison had been sent to Barnet. 
And that the package for Cornish had 
been mailed at the General Post Office 
at an hour when it was usual for him 
to reach the city on his return from 
Newark. 

Strong evidence was produced to 
show that Mr. Molineux had an un- 
pleasant habit of hiring private letter- 
boxes, in various shops, for the receipt 
of mail, and doing this in other men’s 
names, The names used were those of 
Barnet and Cornish! Through these 
addresses, and under these names, he 
wrote to dealers in certain quack reme- 
dies. This correspondence was not at 
all of a kind which could have grati- 
fied the owners of the names. The 
physical description, furnished in one 
of the letters, was alleged to apply to 
Mr. Molineux himself, and not to 
Mr. Cornish. 

The feud with Mr. Barnet, if one 
had existed, was traced to their ac- 
quaintance with a Miss Cheeseborough, 
to whom the defendant had presented 
Mr. Barnet, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in the autumn of 1897. They 
became, so it was charged, rivals for 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Not Only the Leader in Style 
But a Delight in Power 


The feel of its high power is a 
delight to the many owners who 
have bought the New Franklin vir- 
tually on sight. They can see its 
unusual beauty and style. They have 
heard of its unusual riding comfort 
and reliability. Then comes the thrill 
of swift acceleration, power on the 
hills, and ability to cover the most 


miles in a day. That is the final 
touch to a car for which their ad- 
miration is constantly growing. It 
deepens their conviction that this 
is the car they will always want to 
own. De Causse’s flawless design 
is only the introduction to a per- 
fectly rounded and enduring per- 
formance. 


SEDAN + SPORTSEDAN + TOURING + COUPE + CABRIOLET 


SPORT RUNABOUT . 


ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 comes ready for the road —fully equipped with appropriate acces- 
sories, spare tire and cover—at the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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Kaskel 8 Kaskel | 


RECOMMEND 


Vicuna Wool Mufflers 
in Subdued Scotch Plaids 


"THESE have lost just 
enough of the raw 
Tartan effect to harmon- 
ize well with Top Coats 
and Ulsters. 

Grays and Tans com- 
bined with Blue; very 
soft, wide and long for 
extra comfort. $10.00 





cA New Pajama with 
a Gonvertible Gollar 


As the illustration shows, 
the collar can be opened 
loosely, or, if preferred, 
the lapels button up snug 
and warm. 

Two harmonizing colors 
of Imported Faille (which 
will not shrink or fade) 
have been cleverly com- 
bined to give a pleasing 
effect. For instance—blue, 
with collar and cuffs faced 
in gold; or mauve faced 
withgray; goldwith blue, 
etc. Price, $15.00 





cA Tan Pigskin Glove 


which water cannot spoil 


We doubt if appearance 
and durability, plusextreme 
comfort, have ever been so 
happily combined. Un- 
lined, heavy, but very soft. 


$6.50 





Derby Ribbed 
Woolen Half Hose 


We have waited two years to 
obtain these from England, 
where ~ are hand loomed, 


in grays, browns and blues. 
Many are circular striped in 
contrastingcolors. Price, $5.25 


Other Woolen Hose trom $3.00 





Orders by mail receive careful attention. Our representatives 
wisit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request. 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Avenue, South 
Palm Beach French Lick 





VANITY FAIR 


The People Versus Molineux 


(Continued from page 104) 


her love. When Barnet lay on his 
death-bed at the club, Miss Cheese- 
borough and the defendant sent him 
flowers. Nineteen days after the death 
of Barnet, and midway between that 
event and the attempt to murder Cor- 
nish, Miss Cheeseborough and Mr. 
Molineux were married, at the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest. 

The indictment against Molineux 
was for causing the death of Mrs. 
Adams; evidence as to the death of 
Barnet was introduced over the most 
determined opposition by the defence. 
It would be safe, I think, to guess that 
Molineux’s attorney, Mr. Bartow S. 
Weeks, remarked “I object!” at least 
ten thousand times during the three 
months of the trial, and that he uttered 
that tongue-twister, about irrelevance, 
incompetence and immateriality, nearly 
as often. The defence put in no evi- 
dence. The -jury took long to de- 
liberate, but on February 10, 1900, 
found the defendant guilty as charged. 
Lawyers were rather surprised at the 
verdict; although a law journal did 
not hesitate to say that “There seems 
to have been a consensus of opinion 
that the right man had been indicted.” 

Mr. Molineux spent the next year 
and a half in the “death house” at 
Sing Sing,—an experience which after- 
wards resulted in a book signed by 
him, and called “The Room with the 
Little Door.” The author of this col- 
lection of prison sketches had a style 
little inferior to that of Ambrose Bierce. 
The snails of the law were moving, 
however, and in October 1901, the 
Court of Appeals, in a ‘celebrated 
opinion, reversed the verdict, and or- 
dered a new trial. This was done be- 
cause of the evidence about Barnet, 
and because of the manner in which 
samples had been obtained of Mr. 
Molineux’s handwriting. Almost four 
years after the murders, the second 
trial began, and everything now 
turned in favour of the accused man. 
Ex-Governor Black, for the defence, 
swept all before him. Nothing was 
now permitted as to the death of Mr. 
Barnet.. Mr. Black made an attack on 
Mr. Cornish, and openly charged him 
with the murder. I do not understand 
the interpretation of legal ethics which 
allowed this, nor does the idea seem 
to me anything but preposterous that 
Cornish should have all but killed him- 
self while committing a murder which 
could have had no actual plausible 
motive at all. 

The defendant testified in his own 
behalf, at this trial. On the whole, 
he made a good witness. The district 





attorney expressed his astonishment that 
Mr. Molineux should have been so 
precocious as to have been named as 
co-respondent in a divorce suit at the 
age of fifteen. A Columbia professor 
gave evidence which tended to prove 
that the prisoner could not have been 
at the Post Office when the package 
was mailed. Better than this was the 
appearance of a stock character in 
murder trials: the Marvellous Female 
Witness, who always comes forth with 
some sorely-needed testimony. She had 
been at the Post Office on that after- 
noon, four years earlier, and seen a 
man—not Mr. Molineux—mailing a 
package. She read part of the address, 
and saw the words “Mr. Harry Cor- 
nish” and “Knickerbocker”. This vic- 
tim of honest error or psychological 
suggestion is forever: being reincar- 
nated: in 1850, at the trial of Pro- 
fessor Webster, she testified that she 
saw Dr. Parkman walking the streets, 
hours after that gentleman’s remains 
had been dissected in the Medical 
College. 

The jury acquitted Mr. Molineux 
in four minutes, and the newspapers 
concurred. This was November, 1902, 
and the deaths of Mr. Barnet and 
Mrs, Adams had long ceased to horrify 
the public. Mr. Molineux had a 
literary career, after his distressing ex- 


‘ periences in law courts.and prisons. 


He was the author of more than one 
book, and his biography was printed 
in “Who’s Who in America”, with the 
remark that from 1898 to 1902, he 
was “out of employment”. His first 
wife had divorced him, after his ac- 
quittal, and about 1913 he was mar- 
ried to a lady who had assisted him in 
his writing for the stage. Shortly after 
the: production, by Mr. Belasco, of 
his play, “The Man Inside”, (which 
dealt with the reformation of a crimi- 
nal) he suffered a nervous breakdown, 
and was committed to the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at King’s Park. 


Four years later, in 1917, he died there: 


at the age of fifty-one. In addition 
to his “Room with the Little Door”, 
he is said to have written ‘Death 
Chamber Stories” and “Tales of the 
Tombs”,—works which I cannot find 
today. Perhaps they are uncollected 
newspaper sketches; their titles sug- 
gest the Sunday supplement. There is 
no doubt, however, about his novel, 
“The Vice-Admiral of the Blue”, a 
story.of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
ton. It is highly romantic, a change 
of style from his other book. All 
the famous personages of that day 
figure in its pages. 
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To those who are contemplatin select- 

ing silver tableware, this book bet will 
found of tremendous interest. It will 
mailed to you at your request. 





‘Oreasure: 


-| Solid Silver 


is STERLING 025 /1000 Fine 


Mary IT “Five PeceJea Set *50022 


odern oduct of al Rich Inheritance 


NoteD for its gorgeous coach building, its beautitul 
furniture, its immortal Wren architecture, Seventeenth Cen- 
tury England bequeathed a rich inheritance to modern 
craftsmen. Inspired by the best designing practice in the 
closing years of this celebrated period, Treasure Solid Silver 
in The Mary II pattern or in The William and Mary Style 
is a splendid example. 


Expressing with exact fidelity the leading characteristics of 
the period, these patterns reproduce all the quaintness, all 
the beauty, all the charm of a bygone day. Here is silver 
with which one can live a lifetime—never tiring of its 
design, never questioning the wisdom of one’s selection, 
always secure in the knowledge that it is correct. 


Brochures of either the William and Mary or the Mary II will be sent at your request. 


a@ ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. gg 

Le La 

~$2.. 32 KENWOOD STREET ~ ra 
Silversmiths ~. Creators of “Distinctive Tableware 
GREENFIELD, ~ MASSACHUSETTS 
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SOMETIMES seeing a new 


moon over left shoulder 


brings luck but ALWAYS 


oull have better luck 


with HORSESHOES — 
















Copyright 1925 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
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VANITY FAIR 


Without What? 


(Continued from page 58) 


Professor—I wonder if she'll give 
that doniker dance she put on over in 
Emoryville the other night.” 

The spieler rubbed his hands, puz- 
WOR xc cs-0 

“Oh you mean that special show 
we put on at the Elks lodge—” 

“Yep—that’s it,” answered the shil- 
laber. 

“Well you boys are hot sports all 
right. Tl go in and ask her if she 
will—but of course—in all fairness 
—it should cost fifty cents more 
apiece.” 

The men eagerly awaited the return 
of the spieler. While he was gone 
the shillaber who had asked for the 
doniker dance described in a loud 
voice the dance he had seen at the 
Elks blowout. 

The spieler returned with a cautious 
expression. 

“There are no police amongst you 
is there?” 

Many voices answered in unison 

<< SNOT” 

“Well,” he went on, “the little 
lady said she’d do it all right... 
it’s very trying you know—you never 
saw such a movement—lord what 
passion—but as I say, it will cost 
fifty cents extra—a small dollar and 
a half—a show the like of which 
you’ll never see this side of heaven 
again.” 

Another shillaber clapped his hands 
loudly— 

“What do you say gentlemen if 
we all chip in another half dollar 
and give it to the lady . . . two little 
silver dollars ain’t much and loo 
what a show we’ll see . . . we may 
as well be real sports . . . we don’t 
see things like this every day—and 
I’m for helpin’ the littie girl—we’ve 
all got sisters and mothers and they’ve 
got to git along—and if we gentle- 
men don’t help them—who will?” 
Two other shillabers cried. 
“Here’s my two dollars.” 

One after one several dozen race 
perpetuators handed the spieler the re- 
quired amount. After he had col- 
lected from the last one, he pulled 
aside a flap of canvas and let the 
men pass into what seemed to be an 
adjoining tent. 

There was a platform inside upon 
which Letifa did not stand. Fearful 
music was made upon the drum and 
clarinet. 

“Say Professor,” spoke up a shilla- 
ber when the music ceased, “now that 
we’re in here you be a good sport. 
What’s the matter with having the 
little lady do the dance—without— 
you know?” 

The spieler looked concerned and 
cautious at the same time. He held 
up a long smooth hand. “Why boys— 
I can’t ask her to do that—gracious 
gentlemen ... this is too much— 


»”» 


you should have told me before I let 
you in here that you wanted the whole 
show. . . . Why she got five dollars 
apiece from the Elks last week for 
putting that on—sometimes the Shrin- 
ers give her even ten dollars apiece.” 
He looked about, then spoke softly, 
“But wait, Pll ask her.” 

He was gone for a moment. 

“Gosh, I wish she’d do it without 
—boy, O boy—she’s got a knockout 
form—Anna Held’s a blue jay com- 
pared to her. Zowie—she’d made 
Julius Seezar a bum over night. I 
never saw nothin’ like her over to the 
Elks,”? said a shillaber. 

The dazed members of the stronger 
sex looked at the speaker as the spieler 
returned. 

“She doesn’t want to do it for that 
price boys—and you can’t much blame 
her—she’s a modest young lady and it’s 
a very trying dance. . . . Just think, 
as lovely as young Eve in the Garden 
—think of it gentlemen and be lenient, 
As I say, she got five dollars last 
week over at the Elks.” 

“Oh well . . . come on,” said a 
shillaber impatiently. “Let’s all give 
another dollar and have the whole 
works,” 

The men trembled in anticipation 
as the spieler raised his hand and 
said... . “Yes gentlemen—I’ll be 
fair—one dollar more each and Pll 
see that she gives the whole show... 
the Egyptian dance . . . the doniker 
dance—and the wonderful dance 
without—think of it gentlemen ... 
the soul-stirring—the voluptuous— 
the sensuous—the wonderful—the 
maddening dance without.” They all 
rushed forward with another dollar. 

“Thank you... thank you... 
thank you gentlemen,” said the spieler 
as Letifa came through a side wail 
and climbed upon the platform. She 
danced indifferently, her body mov- 
ing slowly. In a short time she dis- 
appeared. 

“That was just the introduction 
gentlemen—merely a warming up of 
her lovely body. In a few minutes 
she will do the dance without—” He 
held his long smooth hand up again. 
. . . “Will all you gentlemen please 
remove your hats?” he said. 

They did as they were told. 

Letifa appeared and danced again 
in the same apparel. 

A shillaber sneered as Letifa bowed. 
“Without what?” he yelled gruffly. 

“Without your hats on,” came the 
bland voice of the spieler. 

Suddenly the side-walls dropped 
and the astonished spectators , found 
themselves, a motley group, standing 
in the open air. 

They looked at each other sheepishly 
and melted into the crowd. 

The clarinet and the drum again 
played fearful music. 
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Good bye, buggy wheels 
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Now ts the time for all good cars 
to ride on wheels of their own 


HEN theautomobile started out, back 
in the nineties, it didn’t know where 
it was going... 
It didn’t know it was going to travel a 
mile a minute... 


It didn’t know it was going to be beauti- 
fl... 


Otherwise it would have entered a pro- 
test, right at the beginning, against riding 
on buggy wheels. 

“ “ “ 


The automobile was flattered when, in 
the course of events, they gave it more 
cylinders—greater power... 


It looked with immense satisfaction on 
its new stream lines. . . its low, racy ap- 
pearance... 

It was tickled: with its self-starter, and 
proudly flashed its new electric lights. . . 


It was positively enthusiastic over its 
enclosed body and rich fittings. . . 





“But why in thunder (grumbled the 
automobile) don’t they do something about 
these buggy wheels?” 


< “ ~ 


Then a great engineer decided to build a 
wheel fit for the modern motor car—an 
automobile wheel. . . 


Naturally he selected the material which 
makes possible the rest of the car—steel. 


But more than the right material was 
necessary. He studied all the problems 
which have arisen since the automobile was 
invented—the problems involved in greater 
speed, greater weight, new design... 


He perfected a steel wheel to meet these 
problems... 


He built the only convex wheel—a form 
which permits the housing of brakes and 
king pins within the wheel, for more posi- 





WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit Mee Philadelphia 


tive braking and easier steering . . . for 
greater protection of brakes from mud 
and water... 


He built a demountable wheel, which 
hides the brakes but makes them immedi- 
ately accessible when adjustment is nec- 
essary . . . the Budd-Michelin Wheel! 


= “ “ 


There are other steel wheels, now, but 
none can have the exclusive design or ex- 
clusive features of Budd-Michelin .. . 


This is the wheel used by over half of 
Europe’s cars. It carries more motor vehi- 
cles in America than all other steel wheels 
combined ... 


Perhaps the car you intend to buy has 
Budd-Michelin Wheels. If not, a few extra 
dollars will give you their exclusive mechan- 
ical advantages, their distinctive beauty. 


Good-bye, buggy wheels! 









BUDD-MICHELIN—the All-Steel Wheel —five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rear of your 


gives you these advantages: car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. No rims to remove. 
2 Just a few turns on the nuts at the hub 


a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmonizing with 
the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of brakes and king 
pins within the wheel, for better braking and easier steering—for 
greater protection of brakes from mud and water 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life and service 
by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off 


—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring finish 


—a light wheel (lighter than wood) tapering toward the rim, mak- than wood will take 














ing starting and stopping easier pe } | everlasting strength, promoting safety. Triumphant beauty! 
d AW: : - 
Cross-section showing convex design 
D405 
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SHIRTMAKERS 


AND 


FAABERDASHERS 


French Silk 


Cravats $6.00 each 


French Silk Crepe 
Handkerchiefs $4.00 each 








Monograms additional 





French Silk Mufflers $25.00 each 


Monograms additional 


UNUSUAL HOLIDAY OFFERINGS 


The above Selections are from our wide a’ 


ssortments of Unusual 


Merchandise especially appropriate for Gifts of very Luxurious 
Quality. Articles to be monogrammed should be ordered at once. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


State colors preferred. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AT 43D STREET 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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VANITY FAIR 


The American Distaste For Opera 


(Continued from page 68) 


crowned with centuries of repetition 
and familiarity. What thrill is to be 
extracted now from La donna e’mobile 
except the foregone realization that it 
always was and always will be a 
famous song for famous tenors? 

This, in turn, suggests the morti- 
fying topic of tenors and other such 
personal impediments to a genuine en- 
joyment of grand opera in cis-At- 
lantic quarters. Perhaps the sharpest 
pang an opera house can endure is en- 
cased in the shapes of its singers. The 
mere accidence of a lovely voice drives 
out in front of the footlights some of 
the queerest, fattest, most awkward 
and antagonistic figures ever per- 
petrated on the human race. Romeos 
and Parsifals swing their huge, barrel- 
like, vibrating anatomies before them, 
unashamed. Mimis and Manons, wast- 
ed away to slightly less than two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds apiece, outweigh 
all possibilities of romance. One of 
the great drawbacks of singing is its 
seemingly inevitable instigation of 
adipose. He who masters his dia- 
phragm for vocal purposes becomes its 
slave, thereafter. 

But, flesh and fat aside, opera is 
handicapped in other ways by its sing- 
ers. Or perhaps the singers are handi- 
capped by opera. Itisnot for audiences 
to decide. Audiences only know that 
great, or even agreeable, actors are 
rare in the largest opera houses. 
Chaliapin and Jeritza are better known 
for their acting than for their voices; 
best of all they are known for their 
good looks. They are exceptional. 
The usual opera-goers have been 
bullied into accepting fifth-rate acting 
from first-rate singers, and will put up 
with an unwieldy and unmeaning code 
of stock gestures and full-fronts. Try 
to discover on the operatic stage one 
artist natural enough to stand, even 
when not singing, at profile to the 


European 


footlights. Try to fathom the fre 
quency of that one, universal fling of 
arms upward and chest outward which 
greets the mention of God above or 
Mother Earth beneath. 

Had we any native operas, we 
should soon develop artists enough to 
sing and act them in our own native 
style. That is another cause of our 
unwillingness to take opera to our in. 
most hearts. It is foreign in its tongue, 
its backgrounds, its characters, in 
everything. When Americans begin to 
write good operas we shall begin to 
love them. And, of course, until we 
begin to love them they will not begin 
to write them. At any rate, so, they 
say. Meanwhile they go on the smaller 
assumption that all good American 
operas will have to be about Ameri- 
cans, and all better ones about Indians, 
You can’t expect us to become greatly 
excited about Indians at this late date, 
even when opera paints them exceed- 
ingly red. 

But, of course, the most immediate 
objection to grand opera in America 
is the dress-suit complication. It has 
come to be regarded as a fashion show, 
a social contest; over it, a white and 
rigid ghost, stalks the great American 
bugaboo of the full-dress-shirt. And 
now that the glamour of exclusiveness 
is out of it there is no heart left beat- 
ing behind the shirt. Naught but the 
uncomfortable realization that al- 
though opera (in the words of the 
most successful impresario in the land) 
is a silk-lined social event, the burgh- 
ers who attend its premiéres and ree 
vivals nowadays take no such relish in 
their privileges as of yore. 

It is terrible to suspect that the opera 
managements are trying to undermine 
America’s one proud contact with 
opera, and to force us into watching 
the stage and listening to the music 
instead. An absolute impertinence! 


Motoring 


(Continued from page 92) 


speed events—the Grand Prix, which 
was won by Delage, who obtained 
second place as well, with Sunbeam 
running third; and Malcolm Camp- 
bell’s astonishing world’s speed record 
on Pendine Sands, Wales, of 152,833 
miles an hour. He drove a 350 h. p. 
Sunbeam racer over the flying mile, 
in both directions, at an average speed 
of 150.766 miles an hour and 150.369 
miles an hour, his highest recorded 
speed being 152.833. A truly marvel- 
lous performance. The Grand Prix 
provided some wonderful racing over 
a course which was half roadway, half 
racing track, but it was unfortunately 
marred by the crash and death of 
Ascari, the Italian “Ace” driver. 
One thousand miles in sixty hours, 


with about six hours’ sleep, at an 
average speed of 25 miles an hour, is 
the feat accomplished lately by two 
Liverpool motorists as the result of a 
bet. One, W. Dodd, bet W. S. Roberts 
that he could not drive his 1920 model 
Buick roadster from Liverpool to 
John o’Groats (the last landmark of 
the north of Scotland) over a week- 
end. The start was made at 4 p. m. 
on July 24th and the return was regis- 
tered at 11 a. m. on the following 
Monday, July 27th. On the home- 
ward journey a connecting rod broke 
and the remainder of the trip was 
made on five cylinders. The job of 
removing the connecting rod occupied 
five hours. Both car and men deserve 
congratulation on a fine showing. 
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A. TWENTIETH CEMTURV EX?PREWION 
OF THE FREMCH CIVILIZATION 


EVEN AMONG THE ARUTOQATYY OF THE MOTOR WORLD, 
THE RENAULT VY A THING ANRART HH HR — 
IT EXPREWES IN MODERN , MECHANICAL TERMS THE 
(ENTURIES OF REFINEMENT THAT ARE THE FRENCH 
CIVILIZATION . EVERY DETAIL OF TY = ADPOINTMENTS 
AND MOVEMENT SUGGESTS THE SUBTLETY AND 
(FARM ONE ENJOW IN AN ELEGANT YALON 


RENAULT 719 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK CITY 
SERVICE STATION AND PARTY 778 786 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
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Certain TruNKs are made which which are nearly as strong. It is quite mY 
are almost as handsome as Oshkosh possible, in short, to find a trunk If tk 


Trunks. Certain trunks are made which is a/moftas good as an Oshkosh. et 


An aitrattive booklet describing Oshkosh Trunks will be sent you on request to 465 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin five 


OSHK@SH 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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These Lower Cadillac Prices 


When all is said and done it is the public 
which has made possible these lower prices 
on the new 90-degree Cadillac. 


If the Cadillac market had not grown steadily 
to its present large proportions over a period 
of years, it would be utterly impossible to 
produce and sell at the present prices such 
an ultra-fine car as the new Cadillac. 


If the number of Cadillac buyers who can 
be securely counted upon year after year 
were curtailed by even so much as twenty- 
five per cent—the first cost of the Cadillac 


must of necessity be very much higher. 


The whole world concedes Cadillac’s capac- 
ity to build cars beyond compare—and 
Cadillac says of this new car:— 


“With all the wonderful facilities of 
Cadillac and General Motors at our com- 
mand, this is the very best car we can now 
build—but thanks to you good people 
who buy Cadillacs year after year, we have 
been able to bring the prices to a point 
where there is nothing in the world’ to 
compare with the new Cadillac, either in 
first cost or in after economy.” 


a 


General Motors Export Company, New York 
Cadillac Motor Car Company of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 





Standard Line 


ive-Passenger Brougham, $2995; 
Two- Passenger Coupe, $3045; Four- 
Passenger Victoria, $3095; Five-Pas- 
enger Sedan, $3195; Seven-Passeager 
Sedan, $3295; Seven-Passenger Im- 
perial, $3435, 








Custom Line 
Roadster, $3250; Touring Car, $3250; 
Phaeton,$3250;Five-Passenger Coupe, 
$4000; Five-Passenger Sedan, $4150; 
Seven-Passenger Suburban, $4285; 
Seven-Passenger Imperial, $4485. 


prices quoted F. O. B, Detroit. 
ax to be added. 
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ze of deferre 1 puyment, over 
mths’ period, is gladly given 
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There is a Fada Radio model for 
every purse—all 5-tube Neutrodyne 
sets for dry cell or storage battery 
tubes, from $85 co Art Cabinet models 
Up to $300. Illustrated is the Neutrola- 
tand at $225. 





YADA 


R@adtio 


hy wait for fo-morrow 
isten in to-day! © 


AITING for someone to invent a better radio than Fada Radio is like 
saying —‘‘I won’t buy a car yet—we'll all be driving planes one of these days!” 





Waiting Time is Wasted Time When Joy is on the Air! 
“Fada Radio—the Standard of Reception” promises these things and proves them! 





Splendid clarity and tonal values——Absolute control of volume—— Ability 
to get remarkable distances——Certainty and ease in tuning in and tuning out 
——A demonstration of these qualities in your home or at the store, and without 
obligation——A Fada Service that guarantees satisfaction. 


If You Waited Fifty Years You Couldn’t Improve on That 


Call up the local Authorized Fada Dealer and ask him to demonstrate Fada Radio 
in your home to-night. Try it before you buy it—let your “listening-in” decide! 





Most Fada dealers will be glad to arrange convenient terms of payment. 
Send for the book F, ‘Fada Radio—The Standard of Reception.” 


Bo ae Ee ee eee NEE, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FADA RADIO, LTD.—TORONTO FADA RADIO, LTD.—LONDON 


Manufacturers of TUNED RADIO FREQUENCY 
receivers using the highly efficient NEUTRODYNE princi’: 

























In this new Lincoln 
Sedan for four pass- 
engers may be ob 
served both the in- 
dividuality and the 
restraint that marks 
a car as truly smart. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
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The WAMSUTTA 
Christmas Gift Box—*2°° 


Asove all others there are three things 
which make a Christmas gift a pleasure 
to give—and a joy to receive. A beauti- 
fully boxed pair of Wamsutta Percale pil- 
low cases meets these three most important 
requirements: 

1. The finest quality, unquestionably. 2. 

Practical to use for years. 3. Priced within 

reach of the most modest Christmas budget. 

After many more expensive gifts are 

forgotten, your long-wearing Wamsutta 
Percale pillowcases will be ept, in pleasant 
remembrance and in constant use. 


A gift as beautiful and as usable as 
this for only $2.50 is a real discovery. 
For five dollars you can cross two of the 
most difficult names off your Christmas 
list with the satisfactory feeling of having 
given happily, wisely and well. 


These special Christmas gift boxes are 
tied with ribbon and contain a pair of 
beautiful hemstitched Wamsutta Percale 
pillow cases, size 45 x 3814. You will find 
them in every good store where house- 
hold linens are sold. 


Wamsutta Percale pillow-tubing is now available for the woman who preters to 
make up her own pillow cases. This is the first time that tubing has been obtainable 
in that fine texture which women like for monogramming and hand embroidery. 


AMSUTTA PERCALE 


Girt-Box sets of these pil 
low cases with a double 
row of hemstitching, or 
scalloped and hemstitched, 


cost a little more. 











SHEETS & PILLOW CASES C The finest of cottons 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, N. Y. 





cAlways look for the green and gold 








‘WAMSUTTA 
(  PERCALE 
\ WAMSUTTA MILLS 


\. NEW BEDFORD 
Sia MASS 
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From 1670 to 1925... Quality 


That is the record behind every 
shred of Hudson’s Bay Company 
tobaccos. For 255 years the name 
of this great company has stood 
for the finest things... Andwhen 
you see it on the scarlet and gold 
tin of Imperial Mixture and Cut 
Plug and on the buff and blue of 
Fort Garry you know that you 
have found a tobacco so mellow, 


so fine, so bland and rich, that new 
joys will curl forth in the smoke 
of your pipe. Aged for four long 
years .. . sprayed with certain 
fine honeysand rum. . . packed 
tight and moist . . . just ask your 
town’s best tobacconist how fine 
it is. If, by any chance, he can’t 
supply you, write to Hargraft & 
Sons for a package, 


iS, _4 
Syudsons 

Bap 

| Comp ANY 


INCOP.PORATED 


Cut Plug—sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 
Fort Garry Smoking Tobacco —full-flavored and cool 


This sign identifies all Hargraft dealers 








in a Los Angeles saloon. The press 
began demanding that the white con- 
quistador come out and quash the 
Ethiop. The populace clamored. Tex 
Rickard offered Jeffries a sum unheard 
of before in pugilism. 

Jeffries, in need of roses to wreathe 
about his brow, accepted. He went 
fishing for six months in the company 
of Jim Corbett, while the ballyhoo 
swelled in the press. Then he came to 
Reno and stood up patiently and 
philosophically for fourteen rounds, 
till the nervous Johnson finally pushed 
him over. The grand crusade had 
failed, but Rickard had taken in 
$280,000 at the gate. 

Jack Johnson was finally overtaken 
in Havana by Nemesis and one Jess 
Willard, a tall broad young man who 
was noteworthy for his height and 
breadth. Some time later Mr. Rickard 
brought Willard in touch with a lad 
named Jack Dempsey, who seemed in- 
offensive. But the whimsical youth 
treated Mr. Willard unpleasantly, 
striking him severely in the face and 
the breast, and Mr. Willard decided 
after three rounds that he had had 
enough. 

This was in Toledo, a region of 
pavements and tall buildings entirely 
surrounded by Ohio. Following the 
trail of gold, the Bronco Kid had 
crossed the Mississippi and strayed east- 
ward. Now he wandered farther—to 
New York, reputed by some to be a 
center of wealth. 

The Bronco Kid, who had seen the 
Uplift come crawling mistlike across 
the deserts and high hills, looked upon 
New York and realized he had come 
into his own. Here in this walled 
town he had found the last stronghold 
of the Ancient West. 

New York became conscious in the 
course of time of a citizen with brass 
nerves and a thin poker face, a gentle- 
man hard to localize, a cosmopolitan. 
His dress was simple, his address was 
simple, and his manner was simple, 
with that touch of naiveté which is 
the crown of sophistication. He might 
have hailed from Madrid, or Singa- 
pore, or St. Louis. But he knew what 
he was talking about. 

After the Great War, an engaging 


Helen Whiffletree, 


VANITY FAIR 


Tex Rickard and the Rainbow’s End 


(Continued from page 70) 


young actor was brought over from 
France. He had a service record, a 
personality and several medals. His 
name was Georges Carpentier, and on 
occasions he boxed. He was matched 
with Dempsey for the championship of 
the world. His attack on Dempsey 
was hopeless, but more than a hundred 
thousand people paid more than a 
million dollars to see the attempt, and 
went home well satisfied after the 
Frenchman had lasted for only eleven 
minutes. 

A tall, awkward young man came 
up from the Argentine. He was an 
artist of a different sort, a heavy, with 
a flailing right hand and a sort of 
Homeric fury in his act. He went on 
tour, scowling and mauling numerous 
boxers. Eventually he was matched 
with Dempsey for the championship 
of the world. He lasted four minutes, 
during which brief space of time he 
knocked Dempsey once clear out of 
the ring. Nearly a hundred thousand 
people paid nearly a million dollars 
to see the attempt, and went home 
satisfied. 

The tall young man was Firpo. But 
the stuff was Tex Rickard’s, as it had 
been in the case of Carpentier. The 
rider of the cattle country, the gambler 
of the Northern dance-halls, the gold- 
seeker of the gray and purple deserts 
had come at last into the greatest boom 
town of them all and had expanded in 
its congenial atmosphere. He digs his 
gold from the people; no longer from 
the ground. 

Rickard carries on. His shows are 
on the level. He has the quaint old 
habit of holding his word as good as 
his bond. He has society for friends, 
financiers for associates, and the press 
and the arena for his field. It is 
whispered that he has a home and 
family somewhere in the Bronx, and 
it is known that he owns great ranches 
in Chile and Paraguay. He had a 
palace for a playhouse, with a goddess 
on its tower, in the old Madison 
Square Garden, and since that has gone 
he is building another one, farther up- 
town, in partnership with the puis- 
sant John Ringling of Circus Maxie 
mus fame. Another palace, that is, 
without Diana on the tower. 


American Poetess 


(Continued from page 64) 


these unprecedented accidents. I lifted 
my eyes and beheld the incarnation of 
American patriotism stepping from a 
two cylinder taxi: at the same moment, 
a hundred throats exclaimed “Helen 
Whiffletree!” The poetess (for it was 
indeed she) was attired in a red tama- 
shanta, a white cache-nez and sky-blue 
pyjamas. True to her ancestry, she 
carried under one arm the Decameron 
and under the other a nearly empty 
quart bottle labelled Hennessy Three 
Star. The striking beauty of her get- 
up, as—“without more ado”—she pro- 
duced a large harmonica and proceeded 
to sound the opening chords of the 
Star Spangled Banner, was accentuated 


by an exhilarating negligence of poise 
which, in another, might have been 
attributed to artificial stimuli rather 
than “divine fire.’ But, while the 
sacred strains of O Say Can You burst 
upon the electrified assembly, along 
with memories of heroic self-sacrifice, 
unparalleled devotion and unstinting 
camaraderie, only one thing occurred 
to me; which was, that I owed it to 
posterity to preserve, at -any cost, my 
first, virginal impression of this au- 
thentic genius. Accordingly I tore 
down the hill and into the Moulin 
Rouge, where my favorite waiter 
brought me the usual pen and ink. 
“The rest is silence.” 
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NEW YORK 


Business Suits 


Ready made or 


to Measure 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Boviston County Roao 220 Bettevue Avenue 
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SEGLOTHINGS » 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET | 
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Do you wear a mere shirt ? 
or a Yamatoya 





Made in JAPAN 
to personal measure 
or ready to wear 


J UST arrived, beautiful silk 
shirts of magnificent quality in 
broad and pin stripes—moderately 


priced at 
Ten Dollars 


Also Kimonos, Underwear 
Handkerchiefs, Pyjamas 
and unusually exquisite 


CRAVATS 








FOUNDED 1876 


557 Fifth Avenue New York 
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$5.50 Pair 

Hand Engine Turned Design 
i Poe ae ae 


2192 $2.50 Pair 
Engine Turned Design 
i NN mS Me Z Ly * 


Naw Oa SSr” SES 
2136 $3.50 Pair 2138 $3.50 
Hand Brocaded Design Hand Brocaded Design 


Krementz Links 
Make ‘Wonderful Gifts! 


What a big part links play in a man’s attire! 
Because of their importance to the well dressed 
man he receives many as gifts. You can be sure 
that those you give are distinctive by selecting 
Krementz. For their quality is so fine, the con- 
struction so sturdy that each pair is guaranteed 
to wear a lifetime. Not only are the designs 
pleasing—they are exclusive with Krementz 
links. The name Krementzis stamped ontheback 
of each. Ask any of the finer shops catering to 
the wants of the well dressed man,—they know! 


Write for folder of new designs. 
































THE “RUTLAND” 
HAT, gray or brown— 
$7. Gloves of biscuit 
mocha with rip-proof 


fingers, $6. 
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THE MAN’S SHOP 
Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 


Presents smart new accessories to good appearance 













PLEATED BOSOM SHIRT— 
4 of French material. Has two 
: starched collars to match, 


$5. Necktie, $4.50. 


NECKWEAR -— silks 
of new design. Spot 
ted basket dot, $3. 
Scroll with stripe or 
fancy square, $2.50. 


IMPORTED 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
— scrolls and floral designs 
— various colors, $1.50. 


OPTIMUS LOW SHOES— 
made of imported Scotch 
grain calfskin — “‘ Fitzroy ” 
last. All widths from AA 
to E. Price $10.50. 





The Lord & Taylor Personal Shopping Bureau will give prompt attention 
to mail or telephone orders. Telephone Wisconsin 3300 
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“J Remember When ... .” 


(Continued from page 73) 


in England... He was twenty 
four before Professor Morse per- 
fected his telegraph key, and _ thirty 
five before the first Atlantic cable 
was laid . . . Eli Whitney, of cotton 
gin fame, died when Mr. Stewart 
was three . . . Lord Lister, the father 
of antiseptic surgery wasn’t born ’til 
Mr. Stewart was five . . . Daguerre 
invented the sensitized photographic 
plate when Mr. Stewart was ten, but 
photography did not become known 
for many years . . . Charles Darwin 
was already thirteen years old when 
Mr. Stewart was born, and the latter 
was thirty six before that lecture was 
delivered, the amplified version of 
which still seems to bother the mature 
minds of Tennessee. 


IN SOCIETY 


And now a word about life as it was 
lived in New York when John A. 
Stewart was young. 

Dinner was commonly at five o’clock 
... The city extended in a straggling 
fashion all the way up to Greenwich, 
but Wall Street and City Hall were 
the centers of social as well as com- 
mercial life . . . Everybody walked 
to business, the Broadway omnibus 
were considered effete... During the 
Winter and Autumn most of the im- 
portant merchants and bankers gath- 
ered on Oyster Wharf at noon to 
sample the fresh catch ... Every 


The Lure of the 


young man who fancied himself so- 
cially belonged to one or the other of 
the volunteer fire companies. Though 
they did erect red painted poles sup. 
porting a short ladder, a broom, a 
pole, and an axe on important corners, 
they were more in the nature of 
political clubs and athletic associations 
than guardians of the public safety. .. 
Prizefights were held under the gentle 
auspices of London Prize Ring rules: 
bare knuckles and a sod ring; scratch. 
ing, biting, and gouging were per- 
mitted, as was wrestling, and the 
carrying of snuff in the mouth to blow 
in the eyes of an adversary. A round 
lasted until one contestant was downed, 
irrespective of time . . . The Younger 
Generation was trying to popularize 
the German waltz, and the pious shud- 
dered at the langorous measures and 
promiscuous embraces! .. . Mint juleps 
were dispensed from the Broadway 
Hotel, (with peach brandy as a base,) 
and the cocktail,—corn whiskey, French 
vermouth and as much sugar as will 
stay on the blade of a knife, served 
in a tumbler garnished with lemon 
peel,—was being sampled by the ad- 
venturous, but for the most part New 
Yorkers took their liquor straight, and 
bar-tenders were more noted for their 
disciplinary powers than their knowl- 
edge of stimulative chemistry ... 
George IV as Prince of Wales, had 
decreed that trousers must be tight, 
the tighter the better. 


Small Golf Links 


(Continued from page 83) 


Empire”. The ground was a barren 
wilderness and all his wealth consisted 
of a single iron and two old golf 
balls. He had however, plenty of 
labour at his disposal, and he dis- 
covered at several miles distance some 
fine and large ant-heaps which, he 
conceived, would afford the material 
for putting greens. So he sent whole 
regiments of coolies on a daily march, 
each man to bring back with him a 
load from the ant-heap. When he had 
enough he set his black slaves to work 
to trample down their loads smooth 
and hard, till at last he had built four 
putting greens, at a range of some 150 
yards one from the other. Then he 
set out to play a round of his course 
in state, and lest he should lose one 
of the precious balls, he sent out his 
slaves, spreading fan-shape in front 
of him, so that not the wildest hook 
or slice could escape. Thus he played 
daily, the only man I ever heard of 
who played golf in a truly regal man- 
ner as an absolute potentate should, 
and in the end he brought two scarred 
and battered balls safe home with him 
to remind him of his “ancient soli- 
tary reign”. 

It is unfortunately very seldom that 
we have so free a hand as this to make 
our little courses. As a rule the own- 
ers of gardens lay down absurd re- 
strictions. They insist on our “lift- 
ing and dropping” when we get into 
the flower-beds, whereas a flower bed 


makes really magnificent material for 
practising the “explosive” shot with 
a niblick. I once had two young 
friends with so complacent a father 
that he allowed them to have a pitch 
over the conservatory for one of their 
tee shots; but such parents are rare. 
I hope he was repaid for his expendi- 
ture in glass by the fact that both 
of them became very fine golfers. 

Sometimes the useful and the swe-t 
can be mixed on a garden lawn which 
is overgrown with plantains. I re- 
member once to have stayed with a 
friend whose lawn and whose ap- 
proaching were in an equally distress- 
ing condition, so I led him sternly 
out on a Sunday afternoon, which he 
generally spent in weeding, and made 
him leave his weeding Spud behind 
and bring his mashie niblick. Then I 
teed a ball on a plantain and told him 
not to think about the ball, but to 
concentrate his attention on removing 
the plantain. The result exceeded my 
wildest hopes. He came crisply down 
on the plantain every time and the 
ball spouted into the air as if struck 
by the mashie of a Taylor. The plan- 
tains were decimated, my host was 
happy in believing that he had re- 
covered the lost art of pitching, and 
we spent a most agreeable and virtuous 
Sunday afternoon. I have seen him 
pitch rather badly since. I am afraid 
his lawn must be getting into too 
blameless a condition. 
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French Chocolates 





Wetzel 


‘stablished 1874 
Qand 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 





\ 





ETZEL are 

tailors for 
men desiring to be 
groomed correctly 
in every detail. 





Copyright 
by Wetzel, 1922 
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A Pleasantly Sophisticated 
Luncheon Service 
of Wedgwood Queensware 


combines Blue, Black and Yellow 
in a smart Goupy design. 





Forty Eight Pieces Fifty Five Dollars 
V. 6487 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN. 





enue camanment OF 
MCHINA AND Gass 
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THE SCOTSMAN @ 


A smart Town Ulster 
roomy and comfortable 








WHE proverbial excellence 


of English craftsmanship 
is faithfully interpreted in 


Maenson Exclusia Clothes for Men 
—made in England and correct . 


in every detail. 


If your local shop cannot supply 
you, address the American Repre- 
sentative. 
a number of desirable models 
will be sent upon request. 


A bookiet illustrating 


JOSEPH May & Sons, LTD. 


of Leeds, England 





Merchants in unrepresented localities are invited to communicate 
with the American Representative, Edgar B. Walters Organi- 
zation, Inc., 2 East 23rd Street, Corner Broadway, New York 
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A New « Lysistrata” 


(Continued from page 78) 


differénce consists in the fact that the 
music is not merely accompaniment or 
back-ground for situations, but is de- 
signed to be an organic part of the 
play, after a manner apparently nearer 
the Greek traditions of the theatre than 
any modern musical form that is 
familiar. For this music—whatever 
its expressive value proves to be in 
performance—is designed not only to 
intensify situations but to blend into 
the speech of the actors. The instru- 
mental score is economical. The ac- 
companiment is not continuous. At 
times the back-ground is choral, or 
merely rhythmic, and the harmonic 
style is that of the old Greek modes, 
the Dorian and Phrygian predomi- 
nating. But the music is intended to 
grow out of the play, when it is 
necessitated, to emerge from and, on 
occasion disappear in it. It is only 
heard as an inevitable artistic occur- 
rence. When it is not motivated it is 
silent. But it pervades the drama and 
it enhances, as the old Greeks tried to 
make it do, the eloquence of the actors, 
the melodic line rising and falling 
with the inflections of speech, the 
spoken sonority passing on occasion 
into the sonority of song. This is the 
one production of the Moscow Art 
Theatre for which music has been es- 
pecially composed, and this with a 
particularly significant and thoughtful 
intention. The other works are adapta- 
tions or interpretations of scores al- 
ready in existence. What Gliere has 
done it is impossible to predict. What 
he has attempted should be worthy of 
careful examination. 

The stage is distinguished by the 
“constructionist” scenery which has re- 
cently had a special vogue in Russia 
and in some European theatres, a stage 
particularly suitable to fantasy, ex- 
travagance, or burlesque, geared to the 
“fast tempo” and the comedy spirit of 
Mr. Nemorovitch-Dantchenko’s pro- 
duction. The setting of Rabinoff has 
as its prevailing colors the blue and 
white of Hellas, against this sunburned 


skins and faces, bright garments, the 
tumult of combating or rejoicing 
crowds, each member of which is an 
accomplished actor, capable of taking 
a principal part in another production, 
The pace set by Mr. Nemorovitch- 
Dantchenko, according to report, 
would shortly deprive a lymphatic 
opera singer of wind to sing—and 
here is no place for them. The women 
take command of Athens. The deal- 
ers in eggs, seeds, onions are seen in 
burlesque combat, in contrast to the 
usual passage of comic or tender dia- 
logue and intimate sentiment. The 
water jugs of the women conquer the 
flaming coals carried by the old men. 
The crowds pour in on the stage, with 
cries, with abrupt gestures, with move- 
ments that are individually expressive 
and yet are seen en masse. This, of 
course, is far from the Greek chorus 
of antiquity. Itismodern technique ap- 
plied to an older subject—not, let us 
hope, with a destruction, but rather 
perpetuation of its spirit. Always 
there is movement and pulsing emo- 
tion, expressed not only in _ speech, 
song, concerted music, but by the play 
of feature and limb inseparable from 
the life current and the riant human- 
ity of Aristophanes’ play. 

Such is the general nature of the 
Lysistrata performance by the Moscow 
Art Theatre Music Studio. 

It will be remembered that it was 
an attempt to revive Greek drama 
which inspired early efforts at opera 
by Count Bardi and his Florentine 
colleagues of the Renaissance. These 
gentlemen set out to re-discover the 
musical speech and the dramatic 
methods of the old Greeks. So at- 
tempting, they stumbled upon the ele- 
mentary forms of the modern opera. 
It would be amusing, and it is not im- 
possible, if a far nearer approach to 
the objective of the ancestors of opera 
should have been made by the Russian 
revival of Aristophanes’? Comedy, more 
than 2500 years after its premiére in 
Athens. 


A Dumb-Waiter Version of «Siegtried” 


(Continued from page 74) 


ha, (SMACK). 

Go queeck (SMACK) und keel 
Tsickfritt, odder you'll gat from me 
(SMACK) witt a rulling peen yat 
in de front from all de Sobjects dot 
youll would’nt know from where 
it came from (SMACK). 

So dem meeserable critchers cock- 
nocted a scimm dey should keel Tsick- 
fritt. Was so. 

Dey gritted him werry cudgelly— 
of cuss it was all fulse so dey sad— 
Hm Goot Monnink Tsickfritt. How 
about we should go in de woots to 
hunt maybe a wild board ha? So 


he unsuspectacley agridd, so in de 
woots dem doidy tings dey keeled 
him. 

First FLoor: Yi Yi Yi Yi Yi Yi 
Yi Yi 

SECOND FLoor: So efter dees dot 
weecked Quinn saw already de hom 
wot she done, so from remuss she 
commeeted soosite und Tsickfritt went 
gradually to Wellhella— 

First FLoor: To Well Hella he 
went? Sotch a fine man when he dies 
he got to go yat to well— 

SECOND FLooR: Dope you!, take 
batter a cuss in Mittology!!!! 
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BARRINGTON-A sturdy piece of 
Fall Footwear becomingly turnd out ~ 
Correctly styld and pridefully fashiond 
for the wel-drest Gentleman ~ 
Its exclusivness is matchd by its 


quality & both ar backt by a third 


of a centuries knowing how. 


he Shoes or a Catalog by Mail 


| John werd 


en's Shoes 


General Offises :191 Hudson street 








New York City 
New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 
1401-03 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just be ane  . just belo the 
in wntown M4 
Brooklyn and ‘Newark Hotel — 
















Barrington 
$9 


In Black orTan 























FLANUL 
FELTS 


WINTER WEIGHT 


Northern Light Mixtures 
Oyster Mixed Nutria Mixed 
Silver Mixed Biscuit Mixed 
Grey Mixed Sunburst Mixed 

Grey Green Mixed 


Made of fine quality Hatters 
Furs to resemble flannel in 
appearance and __ softness. 


Price $7.00. 







Shoten in all seven shades by 
In all 

styles and in 
all knit fabrics 
of the highest quality 


Sterling 
undergarments B. Altman & Co. 
are also made for FIFTH AVENUE 
the smartly dressed woman New Voek 
Sterling underwear is created for those who are consider- 
ate of their comfort and personal appearance and to whom 
price is not the dominant factor. If you are unable to ob- 


tain Sterling underwear from your dealer, write us. HILL & LOPER Co. 
: DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 
FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
D. L.« DAVIS 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


STERLING Knit Goops Company - CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


NECKWEAR TO MATCH BY JAMES MCCURRACH, 
302 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


SUITINGS & OVERCOATINGS TO MATCH 
BY STRONG-HEWAT & CO., 25 MADISON 
AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
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| Scle Manufacturers 
| of Sunfast Colors 
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Rugged Strength—Symbolized by 
THE MAJESTIC 








Is the winter’s dominant mode 


A man’s coat—the Majestic. Big, loose fitting, heavy, 
with muff pockets into which hands fit at a military 
angle—the Mayestic has the rugged strength of the 
thoroughbred. 


As eyes turn on the street they note the cut of the rag- 
lan shoulders—the wide ulster collar that buttons up to 
shelter neck and ears. Big patch pockets with broad 
flaps, and the belt that may be worn inside or out com- 
plete the rugged impression of this Scheyer masterpiece. 


Tailored in fine, exclusive novelty ulster patterns, heavy, 
to challenge the storm, the Majestic becomes a garment 
worthy the name Scheyer. 


Scheyer ‘Tailored 


SCHEYER, INC. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


Toothpaste and Tourmalines 


(Continued from page 54) 


no objection to my taking your father’s 
room: I know you'd prefer your 
mother’s. 

AMALIE: Oh, Eddie, can’t we be 
together just this once? I won’t even 
speak to you—but I’m really rather 
nervous to-night, darling. That maniac. 

Epwarpb: Nonsense! That maniac 
isn’t coming within a hundred miles of 
here. And truly, Amalie, after your 
astonishing statements at White Sul- 
phur, I think you are much better off 
alone. So we will leave it at that. 

A mournful breeze drifts through 
the open window, flickering the can- 
dle-flames. He waits for her to rise. 


*x* * * 


The house, the frivolous house, is 
suspended in the warm, uncertain 
silence of midnight. Darkness vivid as 
a heartbeat throbs in the corridor 
separating the rose-beige room where 
lies the simmering EDWarD from the 
turquoise room where AMALIE dream- 
lessly sleeps; an estrangement, alas, 
with the best intentions, which is al- 
ways so sad. EDWARD now tosses fret- 
fully between his rose-beige walls. 

Where, he muses, are the fine, pro- 
tective joys of his married life? 
Where the sweet dependence of his 
wife? AMALIE, the soul of prettiness 
and of charm, is nevertheless as casual, 
as self-reliant as one of those little 
eight-day clocks that conceal their 
frosty competence beneath a gemmed 
and enamelled front, EDWARD wist- 
fully recalls his own passionate #l- 
lusions, his anticipation of marriage 
as a delicious flight with AMALIE 
through pensive skies, spurning with 
swift feet the crescent of the moon, 
imperilling the stars; his arm io 
strengthen her, his kiss to comfort. 
And instead—he finds himself casually 
regarded as a sort of charming in- 
convenience, a kind of accident which 
may be for the best—but without as 
much real interest for Amalie as the 
mad man she had talked about. 

It is at this moment that Epwarp 
hears, in the garden directly beneath 
the window, a distinct yet timorous 
sound, as of some one moving with 
exquisite caution. He starts up in bed, 
icy with apprehension, Slowly getting 
out of bed and moving carefully to 
the window, he looks fearfully into 
the pool of darkness below. Near a 
black, tavisted tree a dim figure moves 
fartastically, It is, as far as EDWARD 
can see, dressed in white and has the 
appearance of a puppet strung on 
wires, grotesquely flapping. 

A footfall like the lightest sigh now 
pauses outside his door; slowly, it 
swings open. 

Epwarp: Who’s there? 

A slim figure, arched with terror, 
flies across the room and casts itself 
upon his bosom. 

AMALIE: Eddie, somebody’s in the 
garden, Eddie darling! And I think 
they’re trying to get into the house— 
no, don’t leave me! You mustn’t leave 
me, Eddie. 

She clings to his arm, pulling him 
back. The starlight, bathing the walls 
in pale light, discloses her face, white 
and wide-eyed with fear; her hair is 
brushed away from her forehead, she 


is freshly scrubbed and fragrant with 
the good, pungent smell of toothpaste, 
There is about her a kind of panic, 
a helplessness as pitiful as a childs 
grief. She is like a little girl. 

Epwarp: My dearest! Just relax 
—relax, darling. Of course Eddie 
won’t leave his darling girl, and 
nothing shall happen to her! Dearest, 
don’t tremble so! 

He holds her, trembling, in the 
curve of his arm—comforting, stal- 
wart, protective. The smile of utter 
peace is upon his lips. A faint per- 
fume, slightly acrid as of toothpaste, 
lightly caresses them as, together, they 
wait for the dawn. 

It is nine oclock. Bland sunlight 
fills the breakfast-room where, amid 
bright window-boxes and the glitter 
of silver, YAMA moves in preparation, 
himself like a broken sunbeam. A 
light, happy footfall on the stairs and 
EDWARD comes in, ready for town. He 
is every inch the successful business 
man—confident, serene, bursting with 
good humor. 

Epwarp: Well, Yama! Good-morn- 
ing! 

(He surveys with relish the eggs, the 
strawberries, the sweet little twisted 
rolls, and unfolds his napkin) Hear 
any noises in the night, Yama? 

An odd silence causes him to look 
curiously at the little yellow man. 
YAMA is contorted in silent, uncon- 
trollable mirth, one eye gleaming 
wickedly, one lemon-colored hand 
knotted before his mouth. Epwarp 
does not understand this, but he likes 
it; sunshine—summer—a good break- 
fast, and laughter... his own mirth 
wells in his throat. 

Epwarp (uproariously )! Oh, Yama: 
What’s the big joke, you little devil? 
Come on, tell me! I suppose you’ve 
been out with that laundress again. 
An adventure, Yama? Come on, fell! 

YaMa (waving frantic little hands 
like claws): No, no! Oh no, sir! 
(He is again convulsed with secret 
mirth) 

Epwarp (tossing his strawberries 
about): You're terrible, Yama! Hee 
—(he waves a five-dollar bill) Now! 
What did you do last night that was 
so funny? I suppose you met the 
maniac or something. 

Yama: Me! Me! Me the maniac! 
Oh, oh—excuse, please. (He recovers 
his poise long enough to pocket the 
five dollars) Missy say to me, she say 
‘Yama! Dress in white sheet I give 
you, go sit in garden, act like crazy 
man. Don’t tell boss!’ she say. I go 
sit in garden. I wave hands. I jump. 
I holler little. This morning, boss 
say ‘Yama! Hear any noises?’ Oh! 
Oh! (He holds his sides) 

Epwarp: She told you to go and 
prowl around the garden and pretend 
you were the maniac? 

Out of a slow awakening, he turns 
incredulous eyes to the ceiling from 
avhence comes faintly the sound of 
song and glorious splashing; “Just a 
lit-tul lahve, a lit-tul kees!” 
Amalie’s thin, sweet voice, as, in the 
jade and onyx bathroom, a bubble at 
the mouth of the toothpaste tube ex- 
pands a little and bursts silently into 
empty air. 
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r- IMPORTED 

e, ENGLISH BROADCLOTH 

4 

‘ This trademark in the neckband of a shirt dis- 
ht tinguishes it as being made of the finest imported 
English Broadcloth. 

OCOON Broadcloth is made in 
d white, tan, gray, blue, and lavender. 
It is imported by Cohn-Hall-Marx Com- 
s pany, 93 Franklin Street, New York. 
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The Most Appropriate 
Gift of All 
The feeling of intimacy and friendliness that 


inevitably attaches itself to a pair of slippers 
makes them the most fitting gift. 


e6@22 MMU 


Sportocasin Slippers are especially appropri- 
ate because of their unusually distinctive de- 
signs and unmistakable atmosphere of re- 
finement. 
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LL . J 
SUNNINGDALE 
UTHENTIC styles in apparel for every occasion— 
/ \ dress, business, sports—hand-tailored in Lon- 





You will find them in the finer stores in all 
metropolitan centers; or, if you prefer, have 
your secretary write us direct for the Style 
Folder of Sportocasin Slippers. 
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don or in our New York shop by British craftsmen. 
An unusual range of superior materials. 
nglish Styles 
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The clock on the mantel is Chime No. 74. Mahogany case 10 inches 


high, 20% inches wide. Exquisite chimes. With silvered dial, $80. 


What makes a living-room live? 


S it aliving-room only because it 

is Lived in? Or does your living- 
room have a life of its own—the 
welcoming warmth and animation 
of a hand-clasp? 

It is this pulsing, /véng quality 
that famous decorators strive to put 
into rooms. They find they can se- 
cure it in two ways. Since an open 
fire and a Seth Thomas Clock are 
both animate, either gives the cov- 
eted effect of warm vitality. 

That is why you will almost al- 
ways find Seth Thomas Clocks in 
the studied homes of decorators 
themselves. 

And Seth Thomas designs are 
so authentic, the cabinet work so 
exquisite, that they enrich even the 
most costly interiors. 

For more than a century Seth 
Thomas Clocks have been created 
by painstaking New England 
craftsmen for beautifying Ameri- 
can homes. 


Pr AAALAAARBAAAABBLAAABRABARG 


Graceful GIFTS! 
THOsE who receive Seth Thomas 
Clocks for Christmas will cherish 
them all their lives. Priced as low 

as six dollars at jewelers’, 
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CYMBAL No. 2 


Mahogany finish. Two-tone 


effect. 9 inches high, 20% 
inches wide. 8-day move- 
ment. Marks each quarter- 


hour with different strike, $25 


Hts is a clever variation of the 


popular tambour type. 


? y Z g a 
Chaudh. Ve Valauge 
[CHANDLER W. IRELAND) 





SENTINEL NO. 2 


Mahogany finish. 9 inches 
high, 20% inches wide. 5 

hsilvered dial. 8-day move- 
Es sa! 0. ee ee 


CG QUALLY suitable for theman- 


Cd 


tel, high-boy, desk or bookcase. 
Fo aiqny bi ( Z. Ma AAC heen, 
{(Marcary SILL WicKWARE] 





SEVERN 
Two-tone mahogany case. 10 
inches high; 7% inches wide. 
8-day movement. Musical bell 
metal strike. With silvered 


dial, $25. With raised bronze 
numerals » $30 


-EVERN’S classic lines will al- 
ways be good taste. 
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(CHAMBERLIN Dopps] 


‘Plainly marked at standard low prices in jewelry stores 


(All prices 10% 


higher in Far West; 30% higher in Canada) 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 











VANITY FAIR 


An Early American Week-End 


(Continued from page 81) 


what. I was lost in a maze of furni- 
ture anatomy. 

The lights on the table were very 
dim. 

“The old tallow dips do shed such 
a soft glow,” said Laura. “I am just 
crazy about them.” 

“You are a dipsomaniac” I said, 
which did not go so well, so I again 
lapsed into silence. It was disconcert- 
ing the way the maid suddenly ap- 
peared out of the surrounding black- 
ness. The dips shed a strictly limited 
circle of light into which she material- 
ized like a wraith. The arrival of any 
person not in the immediate circle was 
an eerie performance. I felt as if I 
were at a spiritualistic seance and that 
Aunt Minnie or Little Brighteyes might 
bob up beside me at any moment. 

We had our coffee on the terrace 
where the moonlight was dazzling 
after the crepuscular interior. Here 
all went well until I had a rather 
nasty experience with the table upon 
which the cups and tray were set. It 
was, as I learned too late, what is 
known as a “tip-top” table, though I 
should never give it that favorable 
adjective. Anyway, it was capable of 
being transformed, in the twinkling 
of an eye, into one of the most un- 
comfortable chairs which our ancestors 
ever devised, and that is no faint 
praise. 

But of course, novice that I was, I 
knew nothing about all that so I 
leaned nonchalantly on the edge and 
the top promptly tipped and three cups 
and the coffee pot slid into my lap. 
I was wearing the conventional white 
at the time? The cleaner says it will 
be better to dye them mocha which he 
assures me is a popular shade. 

We dispersed, laughing at my legs, 
which Laura said merrily resembled 
those of a calico pony and so, guided 
by Tom, candle in hand, I was once 
more led to the friendly pig pen, 
where I knelt by the prim bed, for all 
the world like the little Currier-and- 
Ives boy in the print, prayed God to 
make it rain tomorrow, crawled under 
the covers, clutched the curtains and 
pulled the tester down on top of me. 

I let it lie there. I was too tired to 
fight a wood-pile at that time of night. 
But if I had a wood-pile over me, 
what was under me? I couldn’t tell. 
All I knew was that I was in pain. 
The mattress seemed to be all right but 
under it was some sort of gridiron that 
made itself more and more evident, 
piercing through my back to my very 
vitals. I thought of dragging out the 
mattress and sleeping on the floor but 
my first move in the dark brought 


| down so much of the tester to a still 


lower level that I gave up in despair. 
Tired nature rescued me and I fell 
into a sleep of exhaustion in which 
I dreamed that I was St. Sebastian, if 
he was the one who was grilled to 
make a Roman holiday. 

Tom woke me betimes, rapping on 
my door and crying that it was a 
glorious day . . . so much for the 
ethcacy of prayer . . . and that I was 
to slip on my bath-robe and come at 
once for a plunge in the brook-pool 
which was only two meadows away 
through wet grass. I crept cautiously 
out of the mazes of my kindling and 


curtains and joined him on the terrace. 
As we stood by the margin of a con- 
crete basin fed by springs that, Tom 
said proudly, never got above forty- 
two degrees, he caught sight of my 
back. 

“Good Heavens, man,” he said, 
“What is the matter with you? You 
look like a waffle.” 

“I don’t know what it is,” I said. 
“T only know that it came on during 
the night and that it hurts like hell.” 

He burst into laughter. 

“Its that bed! It’s one of those 
corded things. Laura is crazy about 
them. Every knot shows on you. You 
could easily get a job as a model in a 
corded bed factory.” 

I couldn’t think of the right answer 
so I shoved him in the ice water and 
beat it for the house. There is nothing 
that makes the early, outdoor, cold- 
water bather so mad as to get into the 
icy element and then have his com- 
panions back out. 

The day that followed is a con- 
fused memory of much mileage and 
frequent debarkations, of constantly 
listening to discussions with antique 
dealers anent disreputable tables, chairs, 
chests, cupboards, bed and benches, of 
whispered consultations as to material 
and merit, of occasional purchases and 
immediate departures “to the next 
place.” Most distressing to me were 
the stops at the homes of perfectly 
respectable people who had nothing to 
sell but upon whose porches Laura’s 
keen eye spied a particularly desirable 
piece of furniture. Women are extra- 
ordinary that way. If Laura saw some- 
thing she thought she wanted no ob- 
stacle could prevent her from trying 
to get it. The sanctity of the home 
was ruthlessly invaded. 

“Stop, Tom,” she commanded, in 
front of a spacious house upon the 
piazza of which an old lady sat rock- 
ing. Tom obeyed. 

“Come with me,” she said and, with 
faltering step I too succumbed to her 
force majeure. We approached the old 
lady. 

“Pardon me,” said Laura blandly, 
“but may I see that chair?” 

The old lady blinked, a steely look 
coming into her gray eyes. 

“What chair!” 

“The one you are sitting in. I have 
one at home like it, and I am anxious 
to get a pair.” 

This was an old dodge of Laura’s 
but it didn’t always work. 

“If you have a chair like this,” said 
the old lady, “my advice to you is to 
do just as ’m doin’; go home and set 
in it.” 

Before we finished our tour a demon 
entered intome. I began to recommend 
the purchase of the most undesirable 
pieces I could find, pretending a 
knowledge which I possessed not. 

“But that,” I urged, “its good. One 
leg is gone but that’s nothing, . .« - 
look at the other three! Its good, I 
tell you.” 

Laura caught fire. She purchased 
wildly, indiscriminately. Tom made 
out the last check dubiously. It was 
he who first cried enough. “I guess 
we'll call it a day,” he said. 

We drove home, Tom and Laura on 

(Continued on page 130) 
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 KENCH.SHRINER é URNER 


nn GOLF SHOES 


Customized Clothes 


Oysters, Panetellas | The man who plays the game for mental as 


well as physical pleasure is partial to French, 


and Clothes— Shriner & Urner golf shoes. 


He enjoys the easy comfort and perfect fit 
ensured by an all leather shoe. 


A man best shows his familiarity He finds a golf shoe as pleasing to the eye as 
with the best, when he calls for to the feet. 


it by name—whether it is on the | He welcomes the confidence that comes cnly 
table, at the club or in the store. with shoes that enable him to hold his 
“stance” regardless of the “lie” of his ball. 


In speaking of finely tailored gar- 


ments, such a man does not speak The model illustrated above is cut from 
ms ae special Golfmoor leather with calf trim. 
vaguely of “‘clothes’’—he shows Solid leather ““Twin-Grip Soles” equipped 


his definite knowledge of. the | ad aes. 
best, and says ““Hickey-Freeman.”’ 
STORES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Fall models are now on display sso Medicom Ave. 0G. Dearbora St. eT. PAUL 
4 PHILADELPHIA 
and sale by leading dealers 365 Broadway =» “Tiss.1zthSt- MINNEAPOLIS 
throughout the country. 1843 Broadway BROOKLYN 3 South 7th St. 
367 Fulton St. SEATTLE 
DETROIT. KANSAS CITY 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 1002 Walnut St. 


Hi chey Hy e e m a n Jo. | Agencies in other a. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


Olympic Hotel 
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&: Silk Lined O-V:E-R:C:O-A-T'S 

TUXEDO er 

COAT 
and 

Trousers 


MADE 
to your 


Individual 
MEASURE 


30 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


RITCHIE 


30 Church St. at Dey St. 
Hudson Terminal Bldg. 





THE BUCKINGHAM —In true 
New York and London manner ac- 
centuates the sway of popularity 
toward the three-buttoned, double- 
breasted “Guards” type overcoat. 
Semi-fitted, Military shoulders, plain 
back, with or without velvet collar. 


$65.00 and more 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 











New York 




















OGUE’S Book of Eti- 

quette, by the Editors 
of Vogue, treats of social 
% conventions with a distinc- 
. tion and charm that no other 
book on the subject may even 
claim to possess. 





“2 You will be glad to own 
“¢ this book, which pronounces 
with the authority of Vogue’s 
ms long experience as the arbiter 





of social contacts. 


BEN BERNIE wishes to 
announce that his orches- 
tras are available for dan- 
ces and entertainments. 


On sale at good bookstores, 


or by mail; $4 postpaid. 


VOGUE 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


: Definite dates for the forth- 
. coming season may now be 
secured through his man- 
ager Herman Bernie, at his 
studios, 745 Seventh Ave- 
. nue, New York City, Circle 
>» 6299. 
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MONOGRAM 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


MatcH Packs 


With Your Own Initials 












cAn inexpensive refinement to replace the 
usual unsightly matches. Adds a touch of 


3.50 for 50 PACKS ~5.00 for l 00 PACKS 


Packed in a Tin—Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S. 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
619-F Madison Avenue, New York 
B. ALTMAN & CO., New York Wm. FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, Boston 
uy} L. Ss. AYRES & CO., Indianapolis FAMOUS BARR COMPANY, St. Louis 
BULLOCK’S, Los Angeles 
Distributors apply to 
KAY & ELLINGER, INC. 30-F-Irving Place, New York 
The Monogram Match Co. 319 De Young Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The very newest and 
smartest wing collar has 
an even wider opening 
than formerly with the 
lower line of the wing 
cut straight across 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 84) 


the wide opening is the acme of com- 
fort, the average man’s appearance in 
the evening has greatly improved in 
the last few years, for with few ex- 
ceptions the New Yorker now wears 
a good collar and therefore has the 
appearance of being much _ better 
dressed in the evening than formerly. 
Among the smart things shown this 
year in the shops are the new silk 
mufflers which are gaining greatly in 
favour over those in wool and cash- 
mere. The silk squares should be very 
large, so that they may be folded 
over and tied about the throat in the 
manner of a cravat. Those in white 
look particularly well for day wear 
with a bowler hat and a dark double- 
breasted overcoat. The well dressed 
man should not overlook the fact that 
there is nothing so smart for mid- 
winter as the bowler, and it should be 
a welcome change from the soft felt 
hat which is now worn two thirds of 
the year. The bowler belongs strictly 
to town wear, and as in winter no 
smartly turned out man should have 
any suggestion of the country about 
his town wardrobe from the first of 
November to the first of March, a 
bowler should be one of the first win- 
ter purchases. Overcoats in light 
colours and heavy looking ulsters, that 
are more appropriate for motoring 
and travelling than for walking in 
town, should be less seen during these 


This corded crépe silk tie in 
solid colours lined with white 
China silk is one of the new 
and smart things from Dudley 
G. Eldridge, Inc., located on 
East 52nd Street, New York 


months than the dark perfectly plain 
double-breasted overcoat in blue, or 
dark grey, which is suitable for both 
day and evening wear. While this 
overcoat is a little longer than for- 
merly, it should not be ultra-length, 
for it is after all a walking coat. 
Also it should not look so heavy as an 
ulster, which is primarily not a coat 
for walking. Vanity Fair has already 
forecast the popularity of brown as a 
winter colour. Brown felt hats will 
be particularly smart, and the grey 
felts should be left behind for the re- 
turn of spring. Gloves in every shade 
of brown will be much smarter than 
those in grey, and in next month’s 
issue of Vanity Fair, a glove with a 
zipper lock, instead of a button or 
snap to fasten it at the wrist, will be 
shown as a suggestion for one of the 
suitable Christmas presents for men. 
Another accessory which should now 
be included in the well dressed man’s 
winter wardrobe is the silk bandana 
handkerchief which should be worn in 
the dress pocket of the town overcoat 
in the day. At night, its place should 
be taken by the conventional hand- 
kerchief of white linen, and when a 
white muffler is worn in the day, it 
should then be accompanied by a white 
handkerchief in the breast pocket. 
With mufflers in other colours, the 
bandanas are preferable to white hand- 
kerchiefs. 





The “Ascot” muffler is made 
of two thicknesses of heavy 
silk with a crépe surface and 
comes in white and pearl grey 
for day and evening wear. 
(From Weber & Heilbroner) 
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DDIE’S is at the corner of 

Seventh Avenue and One Hun- 

dred Thirty Fifth Street. It is 
the Bohemian show place of the 
Black Belt. Like most places of the 
sort it is highly mongrelized. It has 
at the same time cultural and other 
interests. In it it is possible to discern 
the grouping together (literally 
around the same table) of the virtu- 
ous and those who aren’t so virtuous. 
They all flock to Eddie’s. And the 
doors to them don’t seem to be open 
till past midnight. 

Here at this table is Caliban, black 
Caliban, considering. He is  sur- 
rounded by a band of gaping disciples 
who adore him not so much because 
he is the deification of their ideal of 
what a man or a leader, a scholarly 
leader, ought to be, but because he 
falls dismally so short of that that 
he drops to the level of their sordid, 
pig sty tastes and dares live the life it 
was their pubescent dream to one day 
secretly work up to. Then again that 
might not be wholly true. Perhaps 
they like him for his intellectuality 
and not for his other attributes. 

He orders, let us say—oh, what- 
ever it is. When the waiter brings 
it he sniffs. He buries his head in the 
plate. A grunt as of a Virginia boar 
escapes him. You think at once of 
some hairy, jowly monster. He pro- 
ceeds to verify the illusion. 

“Here,” he shouts to the waiter, 
“take this hunk of mashed potatoes 
away. As long as I’ve been eating in 
restaurants in New York I’ve never 
allowed anybody to chew my food for 
me. I always do that myself.” 

And looking wise Caliban would 
arch his fingers and look at the lady 
opposite him. 


ND the lady opposite Caliban is 

interesting. She reminds you of 
a hot house flower. First of all, she 
is an artist—a portrait artist. That 
at least is the answer you get when you 
ask anyone who she is. Nobody, how- 
ever, has ever seen any of her stuff. 
According to the broadcasters at Eddie’s 
she is a person of revolutionary in- 


terests. She dotes on prints of dusty, 
silver-dipped, neolithic barques. Her- 
self a painter, she uses paint profusely. 
So much so that few people outside of 
her landlady have ever seen what her 
color really is. It isn’t olive. It isn’t 
what the Harlem folks call seal skin 
brown. Alas! there is so much flesh 
color paint on her cheeks that the thing 
defies penetration. 

She is a magnificen. poseuse. She 
is supposed to know a hell of a lot 
about Art and Life but hers is a 
knowledge that parallels the owl’s. 
Whenever a flame-swept Don Juan, 
fired by the petal-bloom of her lips, 
tells her that she is a flaming poppy 
or that her eyelids remind him of 
two drooping black palms she is out- 
raged. She likes to create the im- 
pression that it is heneath her dignity 
to listen to such badinage. 


HEN there was a chap who serves 

subpoenas. He is one of those 
“stuck up” Leeward Islanders but the 
way he “custs” and carries on and 
lambasts the folk from “the other 
side’—the “monkey  chasers”—you 
would hardly believe it. You would 
at least conclude that he is from 
Memphis, Tennessee. He wears big, 
baggy, collegy clothes. He gangs 
with college boys. He doesn’t talk 
about anything but girls. When, as 
is not unusual, talk at the table bor- 
ders on the primitively emotional, he 
promptly goes to sleep. And there is, 
don’t you mistake it, a method to this 
sleeping madness of his. When he 
goes to sleep he puts one arm on the 
right side of his bronze temple, rest- 
ing the elbow on the middle of the 
table. In other words, he sprawls all 
over it, opening his large, maroon- 
colored mouth. He is utterly and 
effectually indifferent. White bouton- 
niere aglow, he is as secure—socially 
and intellectually—sleeping there on 
that table with that breastwork of 
chatter raging above him, as is a 
New England aristocrat in dining with 
an African Zulu. Boy has practiced 
the thing too long. 








artness | 


ia evening functions—above all 
A. other occasions—one must be per- 
fectly turned out in every detail to be 
smart. And no details are more im- 
portant than the accessories—irre- 
proachable style and fit are essential. 

Made to your order in our own workrooms and tailored 
to the latest accepted style of the Avenue we present— 
Shirt—Bosom and cuffs of finely woven French pique, 
body of batiste. Especially tailored to prevent bulging. 
The waistcoat—A conservative vet distinguished 
double breasted model of pique to match the shirt. To go 
with them the collar—English wing with moderate 
points; And the ties—hand-made in the correct butter- 
fly flare. Black for dinner-jacket and white for full 
dress; the other accessories are equally suitable for both. 
Send for self-measurement form or if you 
prefer our representative in your city will call. 


Prices—The waistcoat sin- 
gle or double breasted to 


order $25. Shirt to order 
$10. Ties—black for dinner- 
jacket; white for dress 
clothes $2.50 each. Collar 
of pure linen $.50. 


Son & Sons 


Importers-Shirtmakers-Tailors 
ifth Avenue, N. Y. 
and Ritz Hotel, Miami, Florida 
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Real Comfort and Wear! 


Nothing is more comfortable for 
informal wear than the polo shirt. 
But it must be correctly cut from 
fine material if it is to be long 
wearing and smart. 

Ours are especially tailored to 
our order from the finest white 
cheviot finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please mention 
collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 














TOPCOATS 


The very utility of this garment sug- 
gests simplicity . . . and so Luxenberg 
topcoats are tailored in the manner, 
and in the fabrics, which the well 
dressed college man approves. 


$29.50 to #39.50 
nat LUXENBERG «¢ sro. 


37 Union Square New York 
Write for free style booklet 
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Attaché Cases 
from London 


THESE cases, so popular on the ° 
Continent, are finding a wel- 
come in this country because 
of their practicability and 
neatness. 


The smallest case—l4 inches 
long—is ideal for carrying 
papers or small articles, while 
the 20 inch size makes a per- 
fect week-end case. 





Russet coloured, hand sewn, 
Cowhide Leather. Nickel fin- 
ish locks embody a patented 
device that prevents accidental 
releasing. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


JOHN 


PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL 








Price sx— 





Sizes, inches—14 16 18 20 


$12.50 14.50 16.50 18.50 


Sent Postpaid in U.S. A. 


W. RYAN 
ENGLISH SHOPS Inc. 
Nos.2-6 Arcade—No.1 Long Island Concourse 


HOTEL McALPIN 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Materials—Scotch madras either in 
alternately one-eighth inch colored 
and other stripes or in solid colors 
—blue, green or tan. Also in plain 
white. In ordering please mention 
colors desired, collar size, and sleeve 
length. Price postpaid $5.50. 











FORMALITY 
—with Comfort 


The stiff bosom shirt will once more 
be seen at formal and informal day- 
time occasions this season. And this 
final touch of trim correctness may 
now be had without sacrificing the 
comfort of the negligee shirt. 

The model illustrated has a small 
stiff bosom, coming just below the 
top of the vest, and double turn- 
back stiff cuffs. The separate stiff 
collar to match is exceedingly com- 
fortable; the back is cut a little 
higher than the front. The space 
in front closely fits the knot of 
the tie. 

We offer this model ready-to-wear 
from the finest imported custom 
shirtings—fashioned entirely by 
hand in our workrooms. It cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 
Shirtmakers —Importers —Haberdashers 
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46 East 57th 


ANTIQUES 








HE possessor of 
a decorated 
screen such as the 
one illustrated is assured 
a dignified, useful and 
decorative addition to 
the furnishings of either 


dining or living room. 


oe 


Barton, 
Price X 
Willson 


Interior Decorators 


Street, New York 
REPRODUCTIONS 














Old Curiosity Shop, Nantucket, 
Etching by Earl Horter $15. postpaid 


SIZE 84"x13%" 








e 
For Gifts! 

| fg pictures are ideal gifts, 

for they are a compliment to 
the giver and recipient alike. 
They add a final touch of dis- 
tinction to your scheme of decora- 
tion. 


Write to-day for our portfolio of 
the above and other distinguished 
etchings and colour woodcuts 
from which you can make your 
Christmas gift selections. Please 
give references. Prices range— 


From $10 up 


Brown-Robertson Galleries 





DUDENSING 
GALLERIES 


Established 1881 


When friends visit your 
home do they show any in- 
terest in your pictures? 
They surely do not unless 
the works are exceptionally 
good, then you feel proud. 
Remember the pictures on 
your walls speak eloquently 
of your discrimination or 


lack of it. 
Modern Paintings 
| Inness Renoir 
| Blakelock Matisse 
| Stella Laurencin 
Rogers Charreton 
Zubiaurre Sisley 


You are cordially invited to our 
EXHIBITION 
October 20th to November 15th 
of the latest works of 


RAMON and VALENTIN 
ZUBIAURRE 























8 East 49th Street, New York 44 West 44th Street New York 
The Pipe with Made in 
the Blue Bar England 
No. 11 : : No. 21 
| (Natural) Rn een on ae (Natural) - 









men. 


two finishes: 


of selected, aged roots 
cf bruyére, fashioned by 
the best British crafts- 
They have no at- 
tachable or detachable 
cleaning device; they are 
just plain old- 
fashioned pipes 


No. 12 —but we believe No. 47 
(Natural) them to be the (Bruyere) 
best it is pos- 
sible to make- 


Each of the shapes here illustrated is made in 
Natural, $7, and Bruyére (a 
| darker color of the same root), $8. 










We ship 


popes to any point in the U.S. Send for Il- 
ustrated Catalogue C, full of many things of 


interest to 


the smoker. 





| MM Importing Co. 


6 East 45 St., New York 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 
(Continued from page 85) 


name of the General Trading and 
Equipment Company. Looking for 
Grantham Place one expects to find a 
large, imposing space. Actually it is 
a very narrow passage leading to a 
garage down which one falters until 
arriving at No. 6 one comes to a full 
stop, convinced of having made a mis- 
take. One is faced by two rather un- 
interesting doors on which is painted 
the aforesaid name but once having 
crossed these portals the rest is sheer 
delight, for one finds oneself at the 
foot of a very attractive staircase 
which has the atmosphere of an eastern 
bazaar and which leads to a series of 
rooms which display a range of goods 
which should meet every need, from 
some very well chosen pieces of an- 
tique furniture to exotic bath salts. 
Amongst some very attractive presents 
for men there are some small square 
cigarette boxes just about the right 
size to go in the pocket, made of a 
very good imitation tortoise-shell, jade 
or shagreen, and there are a host of 
novelties in leather, all particularly 
suitable for Christmas gifts. Short of 
clothing there is very little one can- 
not find, and what is even more im- 
portant is the fact that most of the 
things are exclusively sold here and 
cannot be found anywhere else. Every- 
thing is exceedingly well arranged and 
the whole place has an atmosphere 
which could hardly be found anywhere 
else in the world. 

Since we are on the track of Christ- 
mas presents it might be advisable to 
take a cab down to Knightsbridge and 
visit Beauchamp Place which again has 
gradually acquired an atmosphere of 
its own. On either side of this very 
short street are the most attractive 
small shops which are for the most 
part filled with antiques and bric-2- 
brac, though there is a diversity of 
other trades. Wedged between two an- 
tique shops lies a very small boot- 
maker who has in the past worked for 
famous makers in St. James’s Street 
and who can produce the most attrac- 
tive models. Almost next door there 
is a very old friend by name Mrs. 
Gereth, whom many Vanity Fair read- 
ers probably remember when she had 
a lovely old house full of antiques at 
the top of Hay Hill in Dover Street 
and who now manages to make a space 
of about 15 square feet look like an 
Italian Palazzo. Incidentally, she now 
specializes in beds and if anyone wishes 
to present a bed, which is a very fair 
Christmas gift they will find that 
Mrs. Gereth has materialized some 
very original and beautiful ideas to 
keep one awake at night full of 
self-satisfaction. The best way to 
visit Beauchamp Place is to leave 
your car at the top and walk very 
slowly down one side and up the 
other. 

As one leaves Beauchamp Place en- 
tering the Brompton Road there is a 
very attractive little shop almost oppo- 
site Harrods which is run by Mrs. 
Nigel Playfair and is called the Cot- 
ters Art. It is full of attractive little 
ideas. It is well worth while visiting 
Drew in St. James St., as they have 
some extraordinarily good men’s silk 
pyjamas which are considerably cheaper 
than anywhere else and which are, I 
fancy, a specialité de la maison. They 


likewise have some very good gloves, 
which are usually a very much nege 
lected detail of a man’s wardrobe. In 
the old days one used to buy a pair 
of tan leather gloves or grey doeskin, 
wear them until they wore out and 
then go back and buy another pair 
exactly like them. Nowadays it is a 
very different story and there are end- 
less different shades and quite a num. 
ber of materials which were non- 
existent a few years ago. There are 
some men in London who like to wear 
white buckskin gloves all the year 
round, and they certainly give a smart 
appearance as long as they remain 
clean but with the London atmosphere 
they last for about one day and then 
have to go to the cleaners. There are 
some very good washing leather gloves 
of a beige colour but of course ordi- 
nary chamois gloves will always re- 
main popular—especially a gauntlet 
form. Fur-lined gloves are not very 
popular this season, nor are the knitted 
gloves from the Fair Isles, though I 
believe these are still occasionally worn 
among the younger hunting set in the 
country. With dark grey and blue suits 
grey gloves should be worn, though 
there is a certain air of distinction 
about a very thick tan glove without 
a side seam. 

After leaving Drew it is worth 
while turning into Bond St. and visit. 
ing,a shirt maker called Sampson who 
makes the most extraordinarily good 
shirts to measure at a very reasonable 
price, and also has a fairly large stock 
of ready-to-wear silk shirts which are 
somewhat unusual. Here also may be 
found a very good selection of ties 
and socks. 

Let us now return to Piccadilly; 
naturally everybody knows the Bur- 
lington Arcade but the smaller Picca- 
dilly Arcade directly opposite is already 
a serious rival and houses two or three 
of the best haberdashers in London. 
It is here that Budd sells his now 
famous trick tie, but it would be a 
great advantage if he could invent a 
way of untying it. To look correct it 
has to be very tightly tied in a double 
knot and one is apt to pull the entire 
tie to pieces getting it undone. It 
might here be mentioned that by far 
the smartest bow tie is the old fash- 
ioned four end bow, neither of the 
exaggerated depth, which has recently 
been affected, nor too narrow, and 
when tied it should not have a very 
small waist. At the Jermyn Street end 
of this Arcade lie Hawes and Curtis 
who have quite unavoidably received 
constant mention in these London Let- 
ters, for they are one of the few firms 
in London who are constantly origi- 
nating new ideas: for instance, they 
originated the very short tie for ordi- 
nary wear, realizing that there could 
be no possible use m long ends under 
the waistcoat which are never likely 
to show—it is merely a waste of ma- 
terial. They also originated the idea 
of having very long ends to soft col- 
lars which would tuck under the waist- 
coat and which are held in place by a 
whale-bone which runs down the front 
of the collar in a noticeable seam. 
The opening of these collars is a very 
wide V and when all in place they 
actually do not look any deeper than 
an ordinary collar. 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair The Approaching Climax of Imperialism _Z/e Shops of Vanily Fair 
| FURNISHERS Geta And the Problem of Developing Colonies 
» & DECORATORS By PARKER THOMAS MOON 
n 
r F TO the list of “isms” which trip _Kipling’s more celebrated phrase, the 
ly from the tongue of the intellect- white man’s burden, the burden of 
d ual today a new one has recently been _ subduing and ruling and civilizing the 
r added, the reason is not far to seek. backward peoples of Asia and Africa, j Established 
a Our generation has discovered, or is has not been shirked by England, for Sp deieteeie 1750 
- discovering, the most impressive Liberal and Conservative have vied to H. M. the 
o achievement of the past fifty years, in adding to the British Empire, since _ 
- and the overshadowing problem of the 1874, some four million square miles, 
e next few decades. The discovery besides many a “veiled protectorate” 
r comes late. Such discoveries usually and “sphere of interest” in which 
r do. A politician is not known as a_ British rule is not less firm for being 
t We carry one of the largest Collec- “statesman” until flowers have been gloved in silk. Even Ramsay Mac- 
n age gh gan Page Brome a strewed on his tomb, and by the same __ donald recently refused to relinquish 
¢ shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- tcken great events pass unnoticed in the Sudan, despite Zaglul’s petitions. 
n , samt i patina a ye the throng of daily trivialities, until French empire-builders, chiefly since 
e Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. embalmed in history and heaped high the days of Jules Ferry, have raised 
s tk waelinakon An- with learned tomes. But imperialism the republican tricolor, emblem of ; 
- Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture still walks among us, its stature un- liberty, over the jungles of equatorial Fine Canes 
o designs. measured. Africa, the shifting Saharan sands, the Sticks and Umbrellas 
t Saving the United States alone, all mountains of Morocco, and the rice if 
y GILL & REIGATE, LTD. the Great Powers have boldly and _ fields of Tonking—five million square SWAINE* ADEN EY 
d 73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, frankly engaged in the epic task of miles in all—while in the Palais Bour- 185 Piccadilly, ° 
I &7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. carving out giant colonial empires, bon French statesmen have justified LONDON + ENGLAND 
n during the last half century, and the this never-ending expansion as an im- 
e task is not yet done. How prevalent perative duty, a matter of life and 
s such imperialism was in Europe be- death. Familiar there, though strange 
h fore the war, and still remains, it is to our ears, is the argument that 
n difficult for Americans to appreciate. France must become a great African HOVENDEN 
t Accustomed to believe that military empire, or descend into the ranks of 4 
aggression and conquest are contrary _ the third-rate powers. Italians from WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 
h to international ethics, we pay in gold Crispi to Mussolini have preached the 
- if we desire Louisiana, or Alaska, or same gospel, albeit they have prac- hae s 3 ind 
") the Philippines, or the Virgin Islands, ticed the creed with less success. Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
d or a Canal Zone, and look askance at Though Germany long hesitated, even Deveckes Mabevs 
e confessed lapses from such rectitude. the cautious Bismarck was at length : ; 
kK tii We desire not one additional mile of | swept into the maelstrom of imperial- 
€ TO MIS MAJESTY THE KING territory by conquest, said President ist world politics and clutched a few 24. GRAFTON STREET 
e TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN’ Wilson. We have no wish to dom-_ cclonies in Africa and in the South : 
Ss Jo HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN. VICTORIA inate other peoples, declares Secretary Seas, and William II plunged still LONDON, W. 1. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS Hughes. The Philippines “came un- more deeply and desperately into the (Opposite Hay Hill) 
; ttt Cena Sree sought to the American people”, Presi- struggle, only to lose all. 
= LONDON, W. 1. dent Coolidge writes, forgetting But why go on? Add Russia, Japan, 
= oie Mak taiad Dewey’s part in the transaction; we possibly Austria-Hungary, Belgium, = ; Hovenden, 
y WEDDING PRESENTS are not imperialist, we fervently re- Portugal, Spain, Holland, and you Ls: = on prinesnemag 
e ANTIQUE SILVER peat. Certainly not, in principle. have the list of imperialist nations ee 
ls FINE ieee & reatia before the war; strike out Germany, (Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 
v icaraedleiy dates ak one: yell ‘EIS not so with Europe, or with Austria, and Russia, and you have it 
v4 cations of suitable pieces will be sent Europeanized Japan. One recalls up to date. In parentheses put the TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 
a with pleasure if you will describe frcm Ambassador Page’s charming let- United States, as a nation which has 
it what is required. ters that astonished remark about the made its début in imperialist society, Tatzcunesiic eel Piccy. 
4: “ . . . . F 
: Cups, trophies, and presentation plate British—“I guess they really believe but hesitates uncertainly, with mind 
€ a speciality that the earth belongs to them.” In (Continued on page 132) 
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and keep up with the 


rhythm of modern life! 


When the world is moving to Charleston time, tures of actressesand prominent people. . . the lat- 
yowll never find Vanity Fair doing a one-_ est in men’s fashions, women’s sport clothes, and 
step. It is the look-liveliest and step-quickest handsome motors... and reports of everything 
magazine in all America. It leads all the rest. interesting from the gay capitals of the world. 





Vanity Fair is the only periodical that gives you Reading Vanity Fair, you will keep up with the 
the smartest outlook on life . . . the cleverest music. You’ll know what’s interesting while it’s 
thoughts of the hour .. . the most distinguished _ still new. You’ll be a social dynamo, and no short 
satire . . . reproductions of the finest art... re- circuit. You'll not bore, and never be bored. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Talking of Monkeys 


(Continued from page 56) 


impossible for them to ignore it. 

It was this surrender of the power- 
holders to the dispossessed that out- 
raged Nietzsche into propounding his 
new superman’s morality—a morality 
indistinguishable, in truth from: 
The good old rule, the simple plan 
That he should take who has the 

power 
And he should keep who can. 

He justified his anti-humanitarian- 
ism in the name of Natural Selection. 
The justification is quite invalid. Dar- 
winism, as Benjamin Kidd pointed out 
long ago, justifies humanitarianism, 
not Nietzschean immoralism. It is by 
a ceaseless process of competition that 
the breed is improved, is even kept 
up to existing standards. In a tyranni- 
cal society, where humanitarian prin- 
ciples are not recognized, nine tenths 
of the individuals composing that 
society are so unfairly handicapped by 
poverty, bad conditions and inade- 
quacy of education, that they are not 
in a position to compete for any of 
the higher prizes of life. By amelio- 
rating the lot of the dispossessed, 
humanitarianism removes this handi- 
cap and thus, by multiplying the com- 
petitors, tends to create an intenser and 
therefore biologically more stimulat- 
ing competition. 

Humanitarianism, then, has a bio- 
logical function—to render possible 
an intenser competition within society. 
When all men are free to compete 
and all start equal, the chance of get- 
ting able men at the head of affairs 
is obviously increased. That is the 
political justification of humanitarian- 
ism. Societies should be run on 
humanitarian principles because an in- 


crease in the number of competitors 
increases the chances of efficient leader. 
ship. To deduce from the mystical 
theory. of universal equality that all 
men (not merely the best fitted to do 
so) should take a share in the govern. 
ment of society, is absurd. 

The defects of democratic govern. 
ment have long been apparent. It re. 
mains for the Tennesseeans to make 
them so glaringly and grotesquely ob. 
vious that all the world may realize 
the impossibility of the system. A 
question arises; by what should de. 
mocracy be replaced? None of the 
alternatives hitherto put into practice 
is very satisfactory. Fascism is as un- 
desirable as Bolshevism. The lynch 
law and the professional philanthropy 
with which America tempers her 
democratic system are no better. All 
these alternatives err in their antago- 
nism to personal freedom, their anti- 
humanitarianism, their hierarchical 
stiffness. In an ideal society, it is ob- 
vious, there must be the greatest possi- 
ble amount of personal liberty, the 
greatest possible suppleness and in- 
formality of organization. The ideal 
of all the anti-democrats up to the 
present has been an ideal of increased 
formality and rigidity. The system 
that is to replace democracy has not 
yet been invented. I offer no sug- 
gestions, beyond the sufficiently obvious 
one that it would be a good thing if 
human societies cculd be governed by 
their best and most intelligent mem- 
bers. Whether it will ever be possible 
to induce the best and most intelligent 
men to take part in an occupation so 
thoroughly discreditable as politics is 
another question. 


An Early American Week-End 


(Continued from page 122) 


the front seat while I shared the ton- 
neau with three chairs, two candle- 
stands, a cradle and a grandfather’s 
clock. Day and night, it was my 
destiny to be submerged under old 
furniture. I felt like a stowaway on 
the Mayflower. 

But the end was not yet. One of 
the pieces which, by the irony of Fate, 
I had recommended, was a painted 
windsor chair. 

“After dinner we'll have a scraping 
bee,” said Laura. 

She was as good,...or as bad,... 
as her word. The scraping implements 
were produced, bits of broken glass, 
old kitchen knives, sandpaper and flat 
pieces of steel, and we all set to work. 
The only way we could get at the 
thing was to sit on the floor with the 
chair between us, where we pushed 
and pulled it and wrangled as to which 
part of it was our own particular 
domain. Occasionally Laura would 
look at me severely and say, “Quit 
that, you’re scraping my leg,” which 
really wasn’t as serious as it sounds. 
Finally, with blistered fingers and with 


hair and garments dusted with paint 
scrapings, we parted, they to their 
own quarters, I, to my chainber of 
horrors. 

When I reached home Sunday eve- 
ning I sought a club where there is 
a particularly sympathetic turkish-bath 
attendant. As he tenderly effaced the 
corded bed map on my back I recalled 
the many incidents of my visit and 
pondered on the mystery of the Ameri- 
can colonial disease. I remembered 
other addicts I had met who confessed 
to the fatal chair-and-chest complex 
and recalled one poor man who told 
me that he and his wife had im- 
poverished their little ones and made 
them go without proper food and 
clothing so that they might have curly 
maple highboys and comb-backed 
rockers. “It is terribly expensive,” the 
poor man said. 

“Yes,” I thought, as I lay on my 
marble slab and looked at my blistered 
fingers and considered how little im- 
pression our united labors had made 
on that infernal chair, “yes, it is ex- 
pensive, and I can understand why.” 
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The Approaching Climax of Imperialism 


(Continued from page 127) 


divided between tradition and desire, 
while Europeans look on with  be- 
wilderment, wondering whether “the 
future appetites of this gigantic com- 
munity” (it is an Englishman’s 
phrase) will yet prove irresistible. The 
most learned of German historians and 
the most astute of Italian foreign min- 
isters have alike predicted that Amer- 
ica will be the modern Rome, the im- 
perial colossus of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Why such a fear is entertained 
by thoughtful Europeans, and how 
much or how little it is warranted, 
are questions that may well be left for 
later discussion, while we continue our 
general survey. 


OLDLY summarized, the net re- 
sult of all this empire building 
is that a few imperialist nations now 
own colonies and dominate “backward 
countrics” comprising more than half 
the world’s habitable land, and con- 
taining more than a billion human 
beings, more than half of the race. 
The romanticist may prefer to visu- 
alize it: British machine guns mowing 
down dervishes in the Sudan, German 
traders vending gin to Congolese 
squat Malays cultivating 
Anglo-Dutch rubber plantations, stal- 
wart Solomon islanders converted 
from cannibalism to cocoanut gather- 
ing, sunburnt surveyors mapping rail 
routes through desert or jungle, war- 
ships bombarding villages of mud and 
straw, airplanes dropping bombs on 
Arabs, diplomats making wholesale 
divisions of colonial territory by 
drawing pencilled boundaries on secret 
maps. If you have a taste for them, 
you can find a hundred incidents to 
match Sir Harry Johnston’s adventure 
in West Africa, where, coming sud- 
denly on a negro village, he was seized 
by an enormous black, carried to a 
hut where the skulls of earlier visitors 
grinned an amiable welcome, and 
then unexpectedly treated as a friend, 
presented with yams and sheep and a 
necklace of human_ knuckle-bones, 
after he had persuaded some drunken 
native chieftains to put their marks 
on a treaty they could not read, 
acknowledging as their suzerain the 
great “Woman Chief”, who was none 
other than Queen Victoria. Sir Harry 
admits that he departed hastily, happy 
to have increased the dimenstons of 
the Empire rather than of the canni- 
bals. 

Dramatic imperialism there may 
have been, but it was not good drama. 
The opening scenes, already played, 
have been too diffuse for the public 
to follow. Only in the midst of the 
play, as the climax approaches, has 
the plot become clear. And the last 
act is still to be written and acted. By 
all of us. 

It is reasonably clear that we are 
approaching some sort of climax, and 
that the nature of the climax will be 
of more than academic interest. It 
will affect most of us quite personally 
in our incomes, if in no other way; it 
will have a direct bearing on national 
security and international peace. I do 
not put this statement forward as idle 
suesswork. It is a conviction which 
has been expressed by statesmen and 
students of world affairs in Europe 
It is a conclusion from 


negroes, 


ind America. 


premises which any intelligent person 
may test for himself. Some of the 
premises are offered for consideration 
here. If they are strongly put, in 
some cases, it is to show the force of 
their impact on popular opinion. Let 
the gentle reader remain gentle to the 
end, being assured that the purpose is 
not sensationalism, but sophistication, 

To begin with, there is the plain 
fact that most of the backward coun. 
tries suitable for colonies have already 
been taken, and hence that there is no 
longer an abundance of. unclaimed 
land to sate the appetites of rising 
powers, Scarcity stimulates _ strife, 
Bones become bones of contention 
when there are not enough to go 
round, And there are not enough, 
Great Britain has over thirteen mil. 
lion square miles; France has five; 
and several smaller nations, notably 
Belgium, Holland, and Portugal, have 
perhaps more than their share. On 
the other hand, Italy’s portion jis 
poor, America’s small, Japan’s unsat- 
isfying, and Germany, like Old 
Mother Hubbard, now finds her cup- 
board bare. Then there are Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, and others. Here 
is one reason why imperialists look 
for more bitter strife, and why the 
architects of the League are strength. 
ening it against the rising tide. And 
the tide will rise, unless there occurs 
an unexpected change of heart in 
Europe. 

Is such a change of heart possible 
or probable? In Europe, anything is 
possible, but there are valid economic 
reasons for believing the change im- 
probable. One is that we—the civil- 
ized world—are us:ng more rubber, 
diamonds, hemp, .obacco, cocoa and 
chocolate, cocoanat oil and palm 
oil. . . | Now these and many other 
raw materials are obtained from col- 
onies, chiefly from tropical colonies, 
and their use therefore enhances the 
interest in colonies. The next time 
you purchase an automobile tire, re- 
member that you are strengthening 
Dutch and British imperialism in 
Malaysia, for there the rubber, or 
most of it, is grown. One might call 
petroleum as witness of the manner in 
which raw materials give concern to 
diplomats and cabinets, but there has 
been enough oil testimony. Let us 
take note simply of the general fact 
that the chief imperialist nations are 
showing a strong disposition to con- 
trol the supplies of raw materials 
found in their colonies, regardless of 
the wants of other nations, 

Less noticeable, perhaps, but not less 
noteworthy, is the struggle for col- 
onial markets. This is growing keener, 
partly because colonial markets for 
European and American manufactures 
are growing rapidly in both absolute 
and relative value, and partly because 
there has been during the last quarter 
century an international epidemic of 
tariff discrimination, Japan, for in- 
stance, has “assimilated” Korea, or, in 


. plain English, has undertaken to im- 


pose protective tariff duties on non- 
Japanese goods shipped to Korea, w hile 
exempting Japanese products. France’ 
does the same thing in her colonies, 
wherever she is unhampered by 
treaties. Italy discriminates against 
(Continued on page 134) 
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foreign goods in Tripoli. In the 
British Empire the system of “prefer- 
ential” tariffs, favoring British goods, 
is gradually replacing free trade. 
Similar devices have been applied by 
the United States in the Philippines 
and Porto Rico. One can find the 
details in a volume issued by the Tariff 
Commission. Such tariff discrimina- 
tion means shutting the “open door”. 
Closed doors invite trouble. American 
diplomacy is now valiantly striving to 
hold open doors that are swinging shut, 
and is battering at a few closed doors, 
while with more self-interest than 
logical consistency it keeps the tariff 
doors closed in American possessions. 
How provocative the contention over 
colonial markets will prove when Eu- 
ropean industry, recovering from its 
recent blood-letting, ventures forth 
once more with lusty enterprise to find 
new customers, remains to be seen. 
More potent, however, than prosaic 
statistics of trade, in moving the im- 
agination, is the factor of “surplus 
population”, An industrious profes- 
sor has calculated that the population 
of the world, having increased during 
the last century from seven to seven- 
teen hundred millions, will soon reach 
figures which mean international war 
and disaster, unless the increase is 
checked by birth control. As a matter 
of fact, imperialist nations are raising 
the rate of increase, by promoting 
sanitation and medicine in their col- 
onies. India’s rapidly growing popu- 
lation has become of late a problem 
which furrows the brows of the clever- 
est British imperialists, for although 
India is overflowing, Australia, Can- 
ada, and South Africa are unwilling 
to be swamped by Asiatic immigra- 
tion. That is but one instance. We 
know well enough the passion aroused 
by the question of Japanese exclusion. 
Admiral Rodgers has predicted that 
when the population of the United 
States reaches two hundred million, 
we too must look, as Japan does, for 
outlets; if we remain a “virile” nation, 
he concludes, we must seize by force 
the additional land we require. I am 
setting down this argument without 
regard to its truth or falsity, for true 
or false (and I think it false), it is 
typical of the arguments which are in- 
tensifying imperialism at present. 
More to be regarded, in my opinion, 
is the restless stirring of the subject 
races. Peoples that once submitted 
tamely enough to imperialist domina- 
tion by European powers, now submit 
no longer. Nationalist Turkey turns 
at bay against European exploitation, 
Egypt rebels and is quieted only by a 
promise of qualified independence, 
Persia throws off British leading- 
strings, India adopts “passive resist- 
ance” and demands “swaraj”, Af- 
ghanistan repudiates British over-lord- 
ship, from Morocco to the East Indies 
the ferment of nationalistic rebellion 
is at work. Our Philippine problem is 
only a detail of this almost universal 
movement. Whether imperialism can 


or should be maintained against this 
native reaction is one of the points to 
be decided in our generation. To main. 
tain it will require either much brute 
force and bloodshed, or else the work. 
ing out of more ingenious, more sub. 
tle forms of control. “Perhaps the 
“veiled protectorates” or the “mane 
dates” or “financial receiverships” that 
have in some classes replaced cruder 
forms of “colonies” and “protector. 
ates” may indicate the solution. But 
that is a problem in itself. 

Beyond the question of self-goy. 
ernment lies still another question, 
which we need not take too seriously 
now. “Aprés nous...” Briefly, 
it is, what will be the standing of the 
present Great Powers when the present 
“backward” peoples and colonies have 
learned the master-secrets of European 
power, namely machines and machine. 
guns and national patriotism. They 
are receiving machinery from Europe 
and America in such quantity as to 
give concern, even now, to a few 
manufacturers and labor leaders who 
fear competition with Asia’s over. 
whelming man-power and rich re. 
sources. Machine-guns are being sold 
to China, placed in the hands of In- 
dian mercenaries, forced upon French- 
African conscripts. As for national 
patriotism, we have just seen that it is 
spreading like wildfire. Peoples that 
have learned these three secrets are no 
longer “backward”, no longer impo- 
tent. Witness Japan. Now Japan has 
but fifty-seven millions of inhabitants, 
whereas China has three hundred and 
twenty-five; India has three hundred 
and twenty as compared with Great 
Britain’s forty-three and  France’s 
forty-one. Will the dénouement of 
the imperialist world drama be a tragi- 
conic revelation of the present “Great 
Powers” of Europe as _ pygmies, 
dwarfed by the giants they had tutored 
and armed? But as I said, this prose 
pect need not be taken too seriously. 

I have not wished to emphasize the 
perils of future war. I might have 
done so. As Mr. Lippmann declared 
in his illuminating little book on The 
Stakes of Diplomacy, “Out of the 
clash of imperialist policies modern 
war arises.” The warning is as true as 
when he penned it. 

The conclusion toward which I 
have been driving, by perhaps a de- 
vious route, is one so simple and true 
and important that it seems obvious as 
soon as it is put in words. Axioms 
do. It is simply that much business 
enterprise, much patriotism, much al- 
truism, much sentimentalism, much 
human drama, have entangled them- 
selves in an intricate and often amus- 
ing way, to produce a phenomenon 
that is now being talked about as one 
of the newer “isms” and needs to be 
talked about more often and more in- 
telligently if it is not to produce ex- 
tremely undesirable results. Do not 
think that talk is futile. The prov- 
erbs are wrong. In democracies talk 
governs fate. 
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TRUE IRISH LINEN 








GFR THE home meal or a gathering of friends —these rich, color- 
ful ivory tint linens with their colored corded borders are both 
correct and inviting. They give a touch of intimacy and friend- 
liness—cost less then formal white linens and are the vogue, in the 
smartest homes everywhere. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
For $5 we will send you a boxed set, No.244G, a36 inch cloth with over- 
lock embroidered edge in check corded design with 4 napkins to match 
in blue and gold, brown or gold or plain blue with one Free Redi-Threaded 
True Irish Linen ladies’ handkerchief square. Give your dealer’s name when 
ordering. Send 4c in stamps for the interesting book of linen suggestions. 


THOMAS YOUNG Inc., 42 White Street, New York 

















Society's A mactest A weet 


Al Jolson is right. You still have something to see 
—and taste. Social Whirls—marshmallow clouds 
in creamy whirls of caramel and chocolate. Sliced 
and packed in the world’s most amazing box. 
5 lbs. of heavenly whirls of deliciousness for two 
dollars. Call up your dealer—or send us your 
check—they will be whirled from the kettle to 
you the day they are made. 


KIBBE BROS. »* * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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“Two 
incomes 
are better 
than one” 


~ 





Build 
both 


The torward looking man builds 
up two incomes—one trom his 


together 


business or profession, one from 
his bond investments. If he has 
been wisely investing his surplus, 
he will have an income from his 
to tall back 
business 


securities upon 
should his fall 
off at times. The more carefully 
he has invested, the more depend- 
able this income. 


income 


Our othces in fifty leading 
cities are ready to help you build 
a second income through well- 
secured bonds. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities throughout the world 

















VANITY FAIR 


Antheil of New Jersey 


By DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The writer is 
neither a professional musician nor a 
critic of music; consequently these hrief 
notes are addressed to the general public 
rather than to the specialists in music, 
for it is, in the opinion of the author, to 
the public at large that all new genius, 
particularly of this kind belongs. 


7 HENEVER, in memory, I hear 
my grandfather protesting, as 
sedulously I practiced Chopin: “very 
fine, my dear, but Mendelssohn will 
outlive these new-fangled torturings 
of melody,” I suffer sorrow for those 
who see the golden vessels into which 
they have poured the treasures of a 
lifetime give place to tin pots, brand 
new and empty, and I wonder over 
the persistence of the belief that the 
new is always the inferior and the 
rising generation always 
wilfully plunging into 
an abyss. But my grand- 
father’s words when they 
were uttered evoked not 
pity or wonder but only 
wild and vain desire for 
words to express what 
it was in this new music 
that touched me more 
nearly than what I then 
knew of the old. What 
it was, I at once recog- 
nised as heavenly com- 
panionship, authentic. 

Years later came just 
such another moment 
of delighted recognition, 
brought this time by a 
fragment of sound, not 
melody, new-fangled or 
otherwise, an abrupt an- 
gular little phrase flung 
from a_ music-machine 
into the rain-darkened street as I passed 
the open door of a Wonderland—Ei- 
trance Free, in the Tottenham Court 
Road. I cannot now remember whet 
thoughts were engrossing me when 
after long wandering in the London 
streets I passed that Palace, but their 
interruption by a fragment of strange 
sound I shall never forget. It wasa pro- 
fane little phrase, a capering elf. It 
was sudden light, leaving me shocked 
and delighted in a new world. The 
“Jazz” was as yet undiscovered that 
has so admirably expressed the sunny 
dancing quality of this new music, 
its inconclusiveness, its way of he- 
longing nowhere and of refusing, as 
life refuses, plain statements, complete 
with beginning and end. And my 
first meeting with the stranger charm- 
ed me not only in its own right and 
with the charm of the unformulated, 
but also because it was a benison upon 
a joy with which I had never found, 
and have yet to find, a single sym- 
pathiser—joy in singing deliberately 
sharp or flat and joy in any kind of 
musical “ferment”: the tuning of 
orchestras and that parlour game 
known as a Dutch concert, the simul- 
taneous lusty singing, by all present, 
of a different tune; an entertainment 
invariably spoiled by the failure, the 
ear-stopping stage despair of “really 
musical people.” 

And just two years ago, when, 
having been long away from centres 
where music abounds, I was begged 
to go and hear George Antheil, then 
performing in London and said to be 


A native 





GEORGE ANTHEIL 


of Trenton, 
New Jersey, 
has migrated to Paris, 
where he has become 
known as an exponent 
of ultra-modern music 


the foremost exponent of the very 
latest jazz and really a big lark, | 
thought I had met my opportunity 
of discovering something about the 
new movement in music. At the 
moment, I did not want: the oppor- 
tunity of discovering anything at all 
and I went in negative mood—to see 
arrive upon the platform what at 
first sight seemed to be negation em- 
bodied, a short square-built childlike 
youth as devoid of expression as a 
ventriloquist’s dummy. <A_ soothing 
presence. Here was no_ professional 
musician and most certainly no show. 
man. An instrument, one felt, rather 
than a performer. There was pres- 
ently a considerable amount of very 
cleverly experimental sound. It got 
neither across nor away. 
What did get away was 
a portion of the audience, 
a bevy of seasoned con- 
cert-hearers, indignant, 
After that we heard Aa- 
theil’s own compositions, 
Three sonatas. I cannot 
remember any interval. 
The performance remains 
in my mind as the con- 
tinuous getting across of 
a strange new force. 
There were no more de- 
partures. There was in- 
terest, puzzlement, pa- 
tience more than will- 
ing, an intense quietuide 
and, at the end of 
the third sonata—all one 
movement allegro me- 
canico—as near a scene 
of wild enthusiasm as an 
English concert audience 
can get. For me there had been my 
moment in the Tottenham Court Road 
elaborated and intensified. One seemed 
now and again to be caught up and 
dancing not upon earth but in space, 
coming back to earth refreshed. 

The artist’s room buzzed with mur- 
mured phrases: modern life... primi- 
tive . . . barbaric . . .. and so forth. 
Antheil when I tried to thank him, 
confessed himself too tired to speak. 
Small wonder. But presently over his 
“tea,” milk and many buns, he talked 
of what is happening in modern art, 
of his work and of the trial it had 
been to him to turn away from that 
on which he was then engaged and 
play those earlier compositions—those 
amazing sonatas that to me had seem- 
ed the furthest word. 

Since that memorable day I have 
learned that Antheil is a native of 
Trenton, New Jersey, whither, after 
a boyhood spent in Poland, he re- 
turned in 1911, at the age of ten, 
as an exponent of classical music. He 
went to Philadelphia to complete his 
studies, going on composing canons 
and fugues and obediently perform- 
ing Chopin and Bach, until his re- 
bellion at the age of nineteen. Some 
two years later he reappears playing 
his own compositions in the European 
capitals. Historic riots in almost every 
case. In the German and Austrian 
daily press more space was given to 
his concerts than to the current mur- 
der trials. The tour culminated in a 
tremendous shindy at his concert in 

(Continued on page 138) 
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4 Founded 
Sev London, 1710 
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Men’s 
Fortmason Town Shoe 


A smart, light shoe for town 
wear in Fortmason calf, tan- 
willow or black. Also in horse- 
hide. Enelish hand-lasted and 
hand-sewed. All sizes and 
widths. Priced at 


$17.00 

Portmason Famous Footwear 
combines perfect style, com- 
fort and service. For every 
footwear need—dress, business, 
sports. Riding and hunting 
boots are specialtics. Ready-to- 
wear or custom-made. London 
bespoke fitter in attendance. 


Send for sample of Fort- 
mason leather and complete 
price list of fine British 
fovtivear for all occasions 


FORT MASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Ine. 
3 720-C Madison Avenue New York Citv iad 
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When We Were 
Very Young 


the new book of children’s 
verses by A. A. Milne is 
delighting thousands of 
young readers and bring- 
ingback thespiritofchild- 
hood to other thousands 
of grown-ups. You will 
have to hurry if you want 
to be among the first hun- 
dred thousand to buy this 
book for your own enjoy- 
ment or to give to some 


beloved child. 


Price $2, at all booksellers 


E. P. DUTTON 
& CO. 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Send 10 cents in stamps for 


Lo 


PREADING every- 
where—the delightful 


Domino habit. So irresist- 
ible— Mother wants Baby 


have some. Dominoes 


are that mellow mint inthe 
dainty form of a domino 
—packed in thedistinctive 
cigarette-like box. 

Atreat for allandawhole- 
some, healthful confection 


Dominoes are 100% 


pure, containing no glu- 
cose, starch or adulterant. 
Buy DOMINOES wherever 
good candy is sold. 

PEPPERMINT 


CLOVE 
VIOLET CINNAMON 
WINTERGREEN 


ok for the name “DOMINO” 


5—10 and 25 cent 
boxes 


saiilple Box 


W. P. CHASE CANDY CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN ’ 1 1 r 
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APLETS 
for Thanksgiving! 


—as necessary as the turkey 


THE only similarity between 
Aplets and conventional confec- 
tions is that both are sold at 
candy counters. Aplets are the 
jelled essence of the wonderful 
apples that grow in “The Vale 
of Cashmere.” They are NOT 
merely fruit-flavored — they 
ARE fruit. Children may be 
allowed them in almost unlimited 
quantities — they are so whole- 
some—so pure. For Thanksgiv- 
ing and other important holidays, 
they are almost as necessary as 
the turkey. As a gift, very few 
remembrances are so pleasantly 
remembered. 


The selection of Aplets by 
visitors to the Pacific Northwest 
as a souvenir surprise for the 
folks “back home,” opened the 
numercus retail outlets across 
this country in which this con- 
fection may now be found. 


Aplets come in dollar, and in 
larger and smaller packages. 
Should you experience any 
trouble in locating them, we shall 
appreciate your “troubling” us to 
serve you direct. * * * LIBERTY 
OrcHarpns Co., Cashmere, Wn. 


Canby COUNTER MANAGERS! 
Address us regarding the 
Aplets propositionG\ oN 


€PLETS 


“The Confection of the Fairies” 
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These and other features 
are assured you 


That every Veritas dining or bed room suite is an exclusive 
design is important to contemplative buyers who seek quality. 


But more important is the fact of lasting beauty assured by 
x ee ° ‘6 
unseen construction features that are distinctively VeERITAs.’’ 


VERITAS suites are built with all the knowledge and pride of forty 
years of guild craftsmanship. Each VerirAs feature of construc- 
tion is thoroughly explained in our written quality warranty. 
This assurance now backs the word of reputable, selected dealers 
the country over, who display VeriTAs furniture with pride. 


Seek out the VerirAs dealer in your community. Learn how 
we finish each VeRiTAs Suite in Verilac—finishing for beauty 
as we build for permanence. See the other exclusive VERITAS 
features of construction. 


Send for the name of your VERITAs dealer and our free booklet, 
‘Furniture Secrets You Are Entitled to Know.”’ It reveals 
facts that prospective furniture buyers should not be without. 


KARGES-WEMYSS FACTORIES 
Evansville, Indiana 
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“VERITAS” means ‘Truth; Truth in Manufacture; Truth in Advertising; Integrity in the dealer. On 
every “VERITAS” piece the exact woods are specified; the construction is exactly set forth on the tag; 
the finish, upholstery on chairs and every element is stated and warranted. Ges Gwe cw 





VANITY FAIR 


Antheil of New Jersey 


(Continued from page 136) 


Paris in 1923. Paris is the testing 
ground of a new technique and Paris 
flung roses as well as stones. “Quand 
on entend,” it was written, “ces 
rhythmes absolument musicaux on 
sent non seulement que ces rhythmes se 
meuvent dans l’espace, mais que c’est 
Vespace lui-méme qui se tend, et se 
tord, dans les formes geometriques.” 
In Germany, Stuckenschmidt—Melos 
critic of the Salzburg Festival—writes 
of him thus: “Given the spiritual 
pollution of the super-expressionistic 
age it necessarily and abruptly fol- 
lows that new effort turns to restrained 
and clear objectivity. The ego—I... 
is eliminated . . . the beat of elec- 
tric power plants and the symbols 
of the switchboard find expression. 
The way to this music is via Igor 
Stravinsky . . . the best talent of to- 
day follows but does not attain him, 
only one goes his way and passes 
him: the American George Antheil, 
who makes the whole mass of creative 
work of this season entirely unim- 
portant. His style is a vital poly- 
rhythmical homophony. He puts to- 
gether stark blocks of rhythms one 
behind another and smelts the whole 
into a marvellously clear and crystal- 
line form.” Quite so. Here no doubt 
is the scientific explanation of one’s 
sense of having danced in space. 

Another critic declares that An- 
theil projects his audiences through 
the fourth dimension. Again quite 
so: in Vienna while several of his 
audience were carried out swooning, 
the rest yelled the yell irrepressible 
that attends a first experience of a 
really steep toboggan run. 

Antheil’s own pronouncements are 
simpler but none the less profound. 
“The solution,” he writes, “of the 
fourth dimension lies not in a the- 
oretic but in a physical comprehen- 
sion and negotiation of space. Mathe- 
maticians have failed because they 
seek its solution in an abstract line 
that is not fluid or physical, not a 
model of space. Mathematics alone 
are insufficient. . . . Light vibrations 
are the weakest and most inflexible 
of space vibrations. Sound vibrations 
the strongest and most fluid of space 
vibrations capable of a tangible ma- 
thematic.” . . . “I have definite nu- 
clei which will liberate the fourth 
element in dimension. I destroy the 
time canvas in music and liberate the 





oblique in rhythmical mathematics,” 
Good news here for those who feel 
that the gift of Antheil’s music is the 
sense of getting through and going 
forward. It is interesting to note 
that he looks with joy upon the future 
of the film inconceivably transformed 
and speaks of discoveries in America 
that will give the artist a perfect 
medium of space colour and time, 
and sees the solution of the static 
arts of the future in the mecanico- 
theatre which, “reaching the largest 
audience in the world will do what 
the infinitesimal aristocratic exhibi- 
tion, the private gallery, can never 
do: add a new impetus to the art. 
life of all time.” He proposes to 
construct machines to make new muii- 
cal vibrations for the purpose of the 
mathematical graphing of rhythms 
and groups of inter-rhythms and the 
exact reproduction of newly calculated 
musical spaces. These he dreams of 
as enlarged to vibrate whole cities, 
and he believes that the “hole” in 
music which is opening into a fresh 
region “will actually project the 
human organism into a new dimen- 
sion in time and space.” 

It is abundantly clear that this 
new-fangled music that has for so 
long been heard with delight or 
amusement, with sneers and gloomy 
prognostications, ceases with Antheil 
to be either a lark or the swan-song 
of our modern civilization. He is as 
far from classical jazz as he is from 
the clever musical novelties that are, 
as he says, so easy to manufacture. 
Not setting out to be original, wise 
only after the event of his own dis- 
coveries, he is an innocent and help- 
less innovator. In other words a very 
disturbing person. It is too late to say 
that he is dangerous. He has bolted 
with us, and there is no going back. 
We can banish him to the wilderness 
but we cannot destroy the bridge he 
has built. It may therefore safely be 
divulged that he is to be found in 
Paris, hard at work, still drinking 
milk and living like an anchorite. 
But by the time these notes appear 
he will be on his way to the States. 
America will have the opportunity 
of greeting this son of hers, of hear- 
ing the early sonatas, the Joyce opera 
and the Ballet Mécanique whose per- 
formance requires a cinema and six- 
teen pianolas. 
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CHEVIOTS 
The Strong-Hewat Cheviot! 
The Smart Fabric 
for Smart “Dressers 


IN 0 fabric for men’s clothes lends itself 
so well to the skill of the master 
weaver as Cheviot. An infinite variety of 
patterns and tones . . of deft blendings 
and shades—are found in Cheviots! 


What,then, is the “fashionable” color? It’s 
not a matter of fashion’s mandate—that 
is: rather determined by appropriateness. 


Obviously American men are becoming 
more keenly alert to their prerogative of 
dressing well ... more appreciative of 
individual good style as the theme of 
good dressing. 


Choose, therefore, a pattern and color 
which compliments your complexion, and 
which with appropriate furnishings will 
produce an harmonious whole. 


You'll find your color 


and weave among the 
StronG-Hewat Virgin Wool CHEVIOTS 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 
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PRESIDENT 





STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Pass In The Night 


BY KATHERINE SPROEHNLE 


i en theatrical seas are full of un- 
charted derelict plays. One and 
all, these derelicts left their ports in 
the same fashion as did their more 
successful sister vessels, that safely 
reached the foreign harbors of regular 
and substantial royalty payments. Be- 
fore their proud owners and masters 
knew what was to come, some vital 
change had occurred—and the noble 
monsters of the boards were aimless 
tramps, scripts that had passed in the 
night. 

The first five hundred dollars for 
the budding playwright are the easiest. 
But, unfortunately all too often they 
are the last. 

It is the accepted idea in fiction that 
the author who has submitted his play 
to a manager and received in return 
therefore a gratifyingly thin envelope, 
containing a check for five hundred 
dollars, the customary advance, has 
nothing to do thereafter but to sit 
with folded hands in the stillness of 
his sanctum, emerging only to share 
the news of his stupendous fortune 
with admiring friends and incredu- 
lous relatives. 

This, however, is not fiction. It is 
the account of that wide gap that exists 
between the acceptance of a play and 
its premiere. 

As is so frequently the case, life 
takes the wrong turn at the theatrical 
cross roads and proceeds on a path that 
takes it continually further and fur- 
ther away from Broadway. The pre- 
sumptive author waits with increasing 
impatience for the mystic post that is 
to bring him the substantial rewards of 
his creative industry. He waits, and 
his beard grows long and his limbs 
grow weary. It is the unfortunate 
fact, that at least eighty percent of 
the plays “accepted for production” 
never reach the boards of Broadway. 

There is, as the first paradigm, the 
case of a dramatist, still young, who 
is rapidly becoming known as the 
favorite playwright of Stamford, At- 
lantic City, Perth Amboy, Wilkes 
Barre, and other such tryout centers. 
Five times a tryout and never a New 
York production, is the sad epitaph 
that tells his tale. For, it seems, he is 
very bright, and the rough scenarios 
and drafts of plays that he submits to 
the managers are invariably of such a 
nature as to lead them to press the 
usual five hundred dollar advance 
royalty upon him and rush madly into 
rehearsal with his script. And then 
they find, at what in the towns afore- 
mentioned was meant to be a brief 
tryout for a long and prosperous run, 
that the cleverness of his basic idea 
was not sufficient to gloss over crudi- 
ties and an inexpert treatment of the 
matter at hand. So sadly, one after 
the other the five productions of this 
young man, that started so brightly 
with the payment of the first five hun- 
dred dollars, have gone mechanically 
through their tryout existence to the 
junk-heap. (It is possibly a matter 
of some interest that the five produc- 
tions were made by five different 
managers. ) 

The most frequent cause for the 
rejection of a play after its acceptance 
—a happening that would constitute 


an anomaly anywhere else in the 
world except in the eternal paradox 
of the theatre—is the development of 
its unsuitability as a theatrical vehicle 
for the person or the management for 
whom it was intended. Thus, man. 
ager A, will today purchase a script 
containing a magnificent part for his 
foremost star, Fanny Snubbins, whose 
art is based upon her unique and extra- 
ordinary ability to pronounce a sen- 
tence of nineteen words as if it were 
one syllable. Three months from now, 
however, manager A. loses the services 
of Miss Snubbins, perhaps through 
marriage, perhaps through the movies, 
perhaps through both, and the script 
upon which he has made the advance 
payment is of no service to him. 
Some managers have what they 
would call a penchant, if they could 
pronounce the word, for collecting 
manuscripts. Where there is a reason 
for this weird tendency, it is to be 
found in part in the desire to keep a 
given play out of the hands of a hated 
rival, in part in a vague instinct that 
a time may come when the purchased 
play will fill some stop gap purpose. 
Thus, the Shuberts are said to have 
as many as five hundred unproduced 
theatrical works in their possession. 
For all of this number a payment has 
been made. Some have cost them dear 
and called forth really substantial 
sums for the renewal of options 
throughout the years. Most of them 
are foreign plays which will never see 
the footlight of day—and yet are so 
highly thought of, as a group, that in 
the case of the aforementioned Shu- 
berts, they even employ an expert play- 
reader and librarian of their own with 
luxurious offices in the Century ‘Thea- 
tre to keep them in good order and 
properly indexed. In part the work of 
celebrated and expensive dramatists, 
all the loving care that a backwoods 
librarian would be expected to bestow 
on some stray item of the Morgan 
collection is given them by the meticu- 
lous care-taker of Shubert employ. 
Then there are the plays that are 
bought, against the five-hundred dollar 
advance, because of the momentary 
vogue of a certain type of drama. 
Thus, when a few years ago plays to 
do with incidents in the life of a 
“White Slave” were undergoing a de- 
ceptive popularity, nearly every man- 
ager in New York was lured into pur- 
chasing a script the sole merit of which 
was that in some way or other it dealt 
with the theme of the moment. But 
the fickle public fancy soon passed on 
—perhaps to costume plays, perhaps to 
plays without costume—and the tardy 
managers were left to hold a bag of 
utterly worthless “white slave” scripts. 
There are plays, too, that seem emi- 
nently desirable to a manager, which 
is why he parts with the advance en- 
suring him their possession. These plays 
sometimes develop, upon closer exami- 
nation to be scripts demanding casts of 
the combined talents of an Edwin 
Booth and an Al Jolson. Many plays 
have become failures purely through 
improper casting, and that is why fre- 
quently the astute manager cannily 
foregoes the production of a particular 
(Continued on page 142) 
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To top the Thanksgiving Feast | 5 





cAlmond Roca 


—an original creation! 
Imitated? Widely! But the 


imitations are only imita- 
tions. An artist whose forte 
is confections, created 
Almond Roca— and the 
creation is still his. It is 
neither cream candy, hard 
candy nor chocolate. It is 
as individualistic as the 
Charmed Land from whence 
it comes— and as thorough- 
ly captivating. Justthe candyto 
cap the pone. iy Feast! We 
invite you to make the acquaint- 
ance of Almond Roca with this 
understanding: If you know 
another confection its equal re- 
turn your empty Almond Roca 
package and we will return your 
money. 


Note: Ourdistributionish d- 

there—NOT yeteverywhere. Should 
you not readily locate an Almond 
Roca dealeraddress usdirect, includ- | 
ing a dollar and ahaljfor aprepaid 
package. Alsoinclude your dealer’s 
name that we might offer him our 
Almond Roca proposition. * * * 
Brown & Ha ey, Confectioners 
to the Elect, Tacoma, Washington. 


eAlmond Roca 


—a most extraordinary sweetmeat | 
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Chhe first novel 
in three years 
by the author of 
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INCREASING 


PURPOSE 


by ASM. 
HUTCHINSON 
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$92.00 wherever 
books are sold 
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“BONNIE DOON’ 


FHostery, Sweaters and Scarves 


A notable achievement in color; a marvel in 


pattern; distinctly different and delightful. 


FEATURED IN THE EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
Imported by 


ALEX. LEE \{/ALLAU Inc. 


1182 Broadway, New York City 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
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UCCESSFUL MEN are 
always the first to 


discover and adopt new 
and better things. These 
men make the Fougere 
Royale customer list 
look like a ‘‘Who’s 
Who”... In Fougere 
Royale, Houbigant com- 
bines with superior shav- 
ing preparationstheclean 
refreshing fragrance of 


men like. 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c; Cream 
| 50c; Talcum, $1.00; Ean Veg- 
etale, $1.25; Facial Soap, 50c. 


the Royal Fern, an odor 
| 


| 


HOUBIGANT 


OUuGCIC yale 


rao 











HOUBIGANT, INC. i 4 
16 W. 49th Street 
New York 
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The Idler, 92-foot Cruiser, designed and built by Consolidated for Mr. George 
M. Brown, New York City. Powered with two Model R Speedways 


THE RELIABILITY OF 


Spocdroouy 


HERE are definite reasons why Speed- 

way Engines years ago achieved, and 
have since held, first place among gasoline 
motors intended for marine use. 





The secret of Speedway reliability is that 
the design of this engine follows steam 
engine practise, and has not been unduly in- 
fluenced by developments in the automobile 
or aeroplane fields. 


The result is that Speedways possess the 
enduring stamina which keeps a steam en- 
gine going so much longer than any other 
form of mechanical power. 


There is a Speedway for every type of fine pleasure boat. 
Let our experts advise you on any engine installation. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 
Speedway Engine Sales Department 


A. G. GRIESE, Inc. 
331 Madison Avenue, New York City 





The engine room of the Idler—two Model R Speedways, developing 
300 H.P. each, drive this 92-foot Cruiser 18 miles per hour. 

















VANITY FAIR 


Scripts That Pass In The Night 


(Continued from page 140) 


play, be it ever so promising, when he 
finds that the actors he desires are 
either unavailable for some reason or 
other or else want too much money. 

There is a belief among mankind, 
far wider-spread and stronger than 
any religion, that everyone has at least 
one play in him. If you are the motor- 
man who pilots his street-car along 
Broadway you may stutteringly con- 
fide to a rarely sympathetic listener 
the fact that you have three acts and 
a prologue at home. But if you are 
one of the powers that be of that same 
Broadway, perhaps a dramatic critic 
or a rotogravure editor, you don’t stop 
there. You want your piece put on. 
And who should put it on but a 
friendly manager. 

In this situation of blown-glass 
delicacy, the shrewd manager has but 
one choice. He advances five hundred 
dollars on the play and hopes that an 
act of God will save him from pro- 
ducing it. 

Of course, many plays on which the 
restraining hand of an advance has 
been laid do not stop in the files. 
There are—plays that are read once 
before a cast and then discarded in the 
cold revealing light of the unset 
stage; and plays that go on the road 
and never return. 

The fact that a show goes into re- 
hearsal means nothing. It is, certainly 
more of a spiritual encouragement to 
an embryo author than having the 
manuscript returned with “no thanks” 
scrawled across the title page, but it is 
often just about as profitable finan- 
cially. Plays have been known to go 
into rehearsal, start, stop several times 
with different casts and end up a dusty 
bundle of typewritten sheets, faintly 
strewn with the odor of rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance. 

In contrast to these cradles of with- 
ered hopes are the plays that looked 
like failures, that were failures by 
prejudgement and that finally shocked 
even their authors by becoming big 
successes. Witness: “Within the Law.” 

“Within the Law,” be it known, 
was produced first in Chicago by the 
usually astute William A. Brady, who 
for once, at least, guessed wrong. Its 
Chicago reception at the hands of the 
critics and of the ticket-buying public, 
was not such as to build in him great 
hopes for its future. It is thus fair 
to suppose that he signed a contract 
turning it over to the then young 
brothers Selwyn with an unexpressed 
thought that these boys should really 
have a guardian and probably here 
were two lads for whom people would 
be getting up benefit performances one 
of these days if they persisted in buy- 
ing such hopeless opera as “Within the 
Law.” 

It was out of the proceeds of “With- 
in the Law” that the Selwyn Theatre 
in New York, was built and it was in 
that play that Jane Cowl established 
the basis for a reputation that received 
its final stamp of approval with her 
“Juliet.” 

There is the other side of the medal. 
The success of “Abie’s Irish Rose” is 
an old story and need not be repeated. 
It is not generally known that there is 
an astute Broadway manager whose 


nights are rendered sleepless by the sad 
thought that he with might and main 
resisted an offer to buy a twenty-five 
per cent interest in “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
for $5,000—an investment that in the 
course of time would have yielded 
him a profit of nothing less but prob- 
ably more than $1,000,000. Ho-hum! 

Well, it was like this: Mr. Augustus 
Pitou, an experienced and well known 
producer—he has for years been tread. 
ing the road to Irish plays of the 
Chauncey Olcott-Fiske O’Hara type— 
was one day approached by Miss Anne 
Nichols, author and producer of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” with a request that 
he come financially to her assistance, 
“Abie” had been running two or three 
weeks in New York, to disastrous box 
office business, but Miss Nichols had 
not lost her faith in the piece. Plays, 
however, cannot be operated on faith 
alone. Would Mr. Pitou advance 
“Abie” $5,000, for a twenty-five per 
cent interest in the play? 

Mr. Pitou took the matter under 
advisement, which meant that that 
same Saturday afternoon he attended 
a performance of the play, with Mrs, 
Pitou. He thought little of it and so 
expressed himself, but he could not 
help noticing that the audience was 
responding to it eagerly. 

The quandary was eliminated, in no 
uncertain fashion by Mrs. Pitou, who 
was of one mind about the show. It 
was just terrible, and that was that. 
Any Pitou who put money into it 
should have himself examined. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Pitou was still 
under the spell of the audience’s un- 
deniably favorable reception of the 
piece—the good showman’s ultimate 
test of a play’s value—and started for 
Miss Nichol’s office, more than half 
convinced that he should make an in- 
vestment in “Abie.” In front of the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, however, en 
route to Miss Nichols and an actual 
agreement, he encountered Louis Cohn, 
one of New York’s best-known and 
best-informed ticket brokers, and to 
him he told the object of his pil- 
grimage. 

Mr. Cohn was grateful to Mr. 
Pitou, he said, for the heartiest laugh 
he had had in months. “Abie” he an- 
nounced, was a failure if there ever 
were a failure. He, Mr. Cohn, had 
not sold a ticket to “Abie” since its 
opening and the demand for future 
tickets was a little below nil. 

So Mr. Pitou retraced his steps, re- 
turned to the Pitou ménage and sent 
word to Miss Nichols that he was not 
interested in her proposition. 

The five-hundred dollar advance 
check may be the first of a series. 
There are numbers of ‘advance men’ 
who live on their five hundred every 
six months like the remittance men of 
tradition. Some years ago one five 
hundred dollar payment was enough 
to hold a play forever. It was virtue 
ally the property of the manager. Ac- 
cording to newer and more benign 
rules, five hundred must be paid to the 
playwright every six months with as 
much regularity as life insurance if 
the producer wishes to hold the play. 

But it still remains true that the first 
five hundred dollars are the easiest. 
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We will send you, abso- 
lutely FREE, a valuable 
booklet on scalp treat- 
ment which may end all 
your worry over loss of 
hair and scalp disorders. 
It willinstruct youinthe 
most approved methods. 
GLOVER’S SCALP TREAT- 
MENTstops itching scalp, destroys 
dandruff, cleans the choked roots 
and stimulates the oil glandstonor- 
malaction; checks quickly anyten- 
dency to baldness orthinning hair. 
Send for Booklet today. Ask for 
**Glover’s Handbook on the Scalp 
and Hair,” It’s Free. 
Address Dept. A. E. 25 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119-121 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
































Consisting « the proper use of GLOVER’S IM- 
PERIAL MAI].GE MEDICINE and GLOVER’S IM- 
PERIAL MEDICATED SOAP. Promotes ahealthy 
scalp and the growth of beautiful hair, 

At Druggists, Barbers and Hair-dressers. 








HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
BOOK 
OF HOUSES 
$3 


The finest housesshown 
in House & Garden 
over a period of several 
years are collected in a 
single delightful vol- 
ume. Beautifully illus- 
trated, with practical 
text, this book is indis- 
pensable for any one 
about to embark on that 
great adventure: the 
building of a home. 


Please send me............COp...........- 
of House & Garden’s Book of 
Houses. 


I enclose $ 


House & Garden, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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TO THE INCORRICIBLE CLUBMAN 
You may rarely add a new dress or dinner waiscoat to your ward- 
robe—when you do it must be the best. Waistcoats of beautiful 
and distinctive Catoir silks are limited in their production, and 
may be obtained only in shops of exclusive character. 
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van Kent 


The Vogue of the 
VAN HEUSEN 


is explained by its 
unique construction. 
Woven on a curve, of 
a single piece of stur- 
dy, smooth, multi-ply 
fabric, it isthe world’s 
smartest, most com- 
fortable, most eco- 

nomical collar. 

12 VAN HEUSEN 
STYLES 
50 CENTS 
EACH 
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Phillips-Jones—New York 
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Superb for 
Christmas 
Giving 
Ladies $22.50 | 


Gentlemen 
$30 

(by parcel post, 

prepaid) 









Imported by Louis Mark 


for Americans to wear 


OU can make someone 
very happy by having 
us send a pair of these 
wonderful, custom-made 
Cook riding boots —for 
either ladies or gentlemen. 





Golf Shoes 


for “Him”’ 


TURDY Scotch grains, 

made as only British 
master craftsmen can build 
a golf shoe. 


Warranted for years of 
wear, the “Lobby” golf shoe 
literally has no superior. 

In ordering either riding 
boots or golf shoes, be 
careful to specify roominess 
in size and instruct us the 
exact date for delivery. 


6 2 


Sent anywhere in North 
America upon mention of your 
size accompanied by check or 
money order. 


Address all inquiries to 


“LOUIS MARK” 
143 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 
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gift for double reasons. @ 


exquisite goodness that has won Johnston’s 
fame. And second, for your thoughtful dis- 
crimination in selecting a candy which is uni- 
versally recognized for its social correctness. 
@ Johnston’s is the gift of good taste .. . 
worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 


You will find a special agency for John- 
ston’s Chocolates in one of the better 
class stores in your neighbourhood. 


ROBERT +: JOHN 


HE ONE whom you compliment with 
Johnston’s Chocolates appreciates the 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
of celebrities in the world of music have been 
welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 
and as friends of the Steinway family. 








ae the great pianists the 
factor of durability in a 
piano is of first importance. 
It must withstand day after 
day and year after year of 
the hardest practice. It 
must not require attention. 
It must keep its tone not 
only pure, but constant. 
And so completely does the 
Steinway meet the most 
drastic requirements, that 
Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff and a long 
roll of the most notable 
pianists regard the dura- 
bility of the Steinway as 
one of its most admirable 
characteristics. 

Yet the Steinway is not 
designed or built primarily 
for the concert pianist. It 
gives to you exactly what 
it gives to the most cele- 








after year people who must 
carefully consider the fam- 
ily budget make this in- 
vestment in ever-increasing 
numbers. For the Stein- 
way is never beyond the 
reach of the true lover of 
music. It has always been 
sold at the lowest possible 
price, and upon the most 
convenient terms. Some 
one of the various models 
designed to fit all acoustic 
conditions may easily be 
yours. Each is a true 
Steinway, identical except 
in size with the models 
used by the great pianists. 
Each brings the golden 
Steinway tone to fill your 
home with beauty. Each 
brings its delicate, exqui- 
Site response to your hand 
and spirit. And year after 














brated figures in the world 


cna a - 
of music—a miraculous sing- 


ing tone, an accurate response 

to your most subtle emo- 

tion or your most exultant 

mood, and the definite gift of permanence. 
For the Steinway endures through 

generation after generation. The 

Steinway piano that won first prize 

at the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876 

is still in use in that city. Every- 

where children are practicing exer- 

cises on the same instrument that 

sounded their grandmothers’ wedding 
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Miscna Levitzx1 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


match. In every community you will 
find old Steinway pianos in homes 
that have long been known as centers 
of musical activity. 

It is this extraordinary durability 
that transforms the purchase of a 
Steinway into an investment that pays 
dividends in pleasure and delight to 
each generation in turn. And year 


New STEINWAY HALL 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 

buildings on a street noted for finely designed 

business structures. As @ center of music, 

at will extend the Steinway tradition to the 
new generations of muséc lovers. 


—— 





. year, decade after decade, 
J the Steinway makes its unfail- 
ing return. You need never 
buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community 
or near you through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. *Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and Up tonipwssio 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Ha. 
109 W. 57th Street, New York 
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For dignified houses or simple cottages, Crane 
plumbing fixtures can now be had in charming 
styles,enduring qualities and a variety of sizes, 
at prices moderate forsuch value and comfort. 
The Corwith bath pictured above is an exclu- 
sive Crane design,with cream-white outer sur- 
faces,modeled in receding planes. Play of light 
onthese planes gives the Corwithacharacterand 
beauty presented by no other tub now made. 


CRA 


diddress asi inquiries to Crane Co. 














In color it matches the Nova lavatory of twice- 
fired vitreous china, and the quiet Corsyn. Both 
walls and floor here are tiled in vitrolite. 
For installing new bathrooms or refitting old 
ones,responsible plumbing contractors every- 
where supply Crane fixtures in a broad range 
of designs and sizes to fit any space or purse. 
Write for our free full-color book on arrange- 
ment, “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Brancnes and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty Cities 
Nationa! Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montrea! 


Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW 


CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 


YORK, 
386 BEAVE! 
CRANE-BENNETT, 


SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
R HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
Lro., LONTIX 


C'E CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
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